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nearly "4: a7 O interest 


income tax free 
from the 


NATIONAL 


SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


' 10th Issue 


The new National Savings Certificates grow in value at record 
speed — each 15/- Certificate grows to £1 in only seven years. 
That’s equivalent to nearly 44% tax free and to over 74% gross 
where income tax is paid at the standard rate, and even more 
for the surtax payer. They’re the finest investment ever — for 
everybody. Maximum holding is 600 15/- units. 


£450 becomes £600 in only 7 years! 
wee “aE — 


You can obtain full information about the new J0th Issue 
National Savings Certificates from your stockbroker, banker 
or other professional adviser, and from your local Savings Com- 
mittee, Savings Centre, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank. 








Issued by The National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7. 
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they saw this man — 
multiplied exports by four ° 


If you’d mentioned export credit insurance to this firm 
before 1951 they’d have answered *‘ What’s it got to do with us? 
We know all our customers and we can trust them to 
pay up’. Then the E.C.G.D. man called and they agreed, a bit 
grudgingly, to see him. He asked them what they’d do 
if their customers’ governments blocked payment, and he told 
them that anyway credit insurance had a positive side to 
it. It would give them the security they needed to go after new 
customers. They took some convincing — but in the end 
they took out a policy too. Now they’re glad of it. Within four 
years they’ve raised exports of their product—scientific 
apparatus—from £9,000 to £37,000 worth—a fourfold increase! 
Perhaps you’re an exporter, and perhaps you’re saying 
now ‘That’s all very well, but what’s export credit insurance 
got to do with me?’ The E.C.G.D. man will be 

calling on you. See him. He’ll tell you. 


@ This is a true story, but because business between 
E.C.G.D. and exporters is strictly confidential any details 
which could identify the exporter have been left out. 


3G-G-D 


E.C.G.D. is a Government Department set up to help exp orter 
Its services are fully in the booklet-—‘ Payment Zoned 


"rite for a free copy. 








EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 


HEAD OFFICE: $9 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E£.C.2. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, GLAS” 
BRADFORD, LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, NEWCASTLE, BEL! ‘> 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


Presenting five from a vast range of 
paints, enamels and varnishes for 


every conceivable need made by 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 
DEPOTS & BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 








The standard by which others are judged 








| Walpamur Quality Paints 
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at each Area Gas Board you will find 
engineers with a surprising knowledge of it. 
Through a National Committee they 


pool their experience with their 


colleagues up and down the country. 


They have access to International 
information on gas for all purposes 
through a comprehensive Information 
Bureau in London. 

Behind them highly qualified research 
and development teams maintained by the 
Gas Industry constantly increase 
fundamental knowledge on the smokeless 
and efficient usage of gas. 

So it is that these Industrial Gas 
Engineers at the Area Gas Boards do 

not walk alone !— 

You can benefit from this exceptional 
technical service organisation of which 


they are a part. 


consult your area gas board 


MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION'S COAL 


The Gas Council, | Grosvenor Place, London, $.W.! 
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Relax by day—sleep deep by “ight 


in Qantas SUPER (fy CONSTELLATIONS 


Wonderful service— wonderful cuisine—won- 
derful sleeper chairs for all-night slumber... 
everything that happy travel needs is yours 
in these Qantas Super-G Constellations! A 
fully reclining sleeper chair for every Ist class 





Al 


passenger (London, Sydney, Vancouver). On 
the Pacific Route, a limited number of sleep- 
ing berths in addition. There’s room in Super- 
G Constellations—room for all thé8e extra 
comforts that mean so much when you fly. 
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Tourist or 1st Class, 

West from San Fran- 

cisco or Vancouver to 
Australia and New Zealand—or 
East by the QANTAS/8B.0.A.C. 
Kangaroo Route via Middie East, 
India and S.E. Asia. Also Sydney to 
Far East and South Africa. 

= 7 
Tickets and advice from appointed 
Travel Agents, any B.O.A.C. Office 
and Qantas, 69 Piccadilly, W.1. 
MAYfair 9200. 


OVERSEAS AIRLINE in association with B.O.A.C. and T.E.A.L 














HOW THE 
AMERICAN PRESIDENT 


IS ELECTED 


A brief yet comprehensive outline of the American 
electoral system is now available in the form 
of a sixteen page booklet, “Presidential Elections 
in the United States.” 





Let us be an. 





The process of “Primary Elections”, “Party 
Conventions” and the campaigning 
leading up to the actual national election in 
November are clearly described, 
along with the formal processes between this 
date and the Inauguration in 
January, 1957- 

The booklet will be sent free of charge 
and Post Paid on 
receipt of request by letter. 


Address: 


Uz. S. I. S. (E) 5 Grosvenor Square, London W.1 














Good cigarettes are expensive. Quite expensive.enough in 
our estimation. We are resolved, therefore, not to allow the 
additional tax on cigarettes to increase the price of Abdulla 
NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA. 

Twenty Numser Seven will still cost no more than four 
shillings. We shall lose much of our normal profit. That is our 
contribution: and we shall be asking you, for your part, to 
accept an infinitesimal reduction in the length of your cigarettes. 
A reduction of one millimetre, less than half the thickness of a 
matchstick—sominute, infact, astobe unnoticeable. Thequality 
of the cigarettes remains unchanged . . . superlative as always. 


NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA 


stu 4/- 








ABDULLA - ) {MAKE THE BEST }{ VIRGINIA® * 
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KELLOGG HOUSE 


LBRO OM 


Belgium illustrates the appropriateness of the name Kellogg International Corporation, 

for at Raffinerie Belge de Petroles, Antwerp Refinery, the staff at Kellogg House, London, 

in collaboration with the Parent Company, The M.W. Kellogg Company of New York, 

have designed, engineered and procured the materials and equipment for a 
Sinclair-Baker-Kellogg Catalytic Reforming Unit which will manufacture high octane petrol. 
This unit is currently under construction and will be commissioned within the next few months. 
In addition, Kellogg International Corporation is proud to announce that they have just been 
awarded the contract for another Catalytic Reforming Unit and Gas Oil Desulphurization Unit 
for installation at the Antwerp Refinery of Société Industrielle Belge des Petroles. 

S.1.B.P.’s refinery was designed, engineered and constructed by the Kellogg organization 

back in 1950. Yet another instance of the international aspect of our business is afforded by 
Canadian Petrofina’s Montreal Refinery—the contract for which was awarded to the 

Kellogg Company—here Kellogg International Corporation purchased certain materials 

in the U.K. for this Canadian Refinery. 

Kellogg International Corporation is prepared to serve all petroleum and petrochemical firms 
in the United Kingdom, Continental Europe, the Near East and the Far East. 








KELLOGG HOUSE CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQ. LONDON - W.1I. 


SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS PETRo 
THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD + TORONTO LEUM REFINERIES 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION * NEW YORK 


COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA © RIO DE JANEIRO WS | 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA * CARACAS PETROCHEMICAL PL = 
ANTs 


Subsidiaries of 
THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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WATERPROOF WATCH CASE 


This is the Rolex Oyster watch as 
worn by Mercedes Gleitze when 
she swam the English Channel. 
Rolex announced this feat to the 
world on Nov. 26th, 1927. The 
watch looks clumsy now, but then it 
was almost a miracle. 
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THE WORLD’S FINEST 
WATERPROOF WATCH CASE 


The Rolex Oyster case today. It is 
unconditionally guaranteed proof 
against water, dust, dirt, conden- 
sation, and pressure to a depth of 
165 feet (50 .) under water. The 
crystal is unbreakable and easily 
polished. The back cam only be 
opened by a special Oyster key: it 
cannot be abused by unauthorized 
watchmakers. The crystal has "o 
tension; tt cannot crackle or craze. 





Rolex celebrate the 30th anniversary of the Oyster case 


In 1926 Rolex invented the Oyster case, the world’s 
first truly waterproof watch case. To the trade at the 
time it seemed a joke, a “gimmick” that had nothing 
to do with timekeeping. But Mr. Wilsdorf, the 
chairman of Rolex, and his colleagues at Rolex, 
knew that it was a revolution. 

For the point of the waterproof watch is protec- 
tion, not just against water, but against dust, sand, 
grit, and all other elements that can damage the 
movement and clog the vital oil. 

The Oyster has come a long way since Mercedes 
Gleitze made world headlines in 1927 by swimming 


Rolex would develop Oysters that can go down 
wherever man can go. Yet they have. Witness the 
fact that the Navies of three great nations use Rolex 
for special underwater activities, 

Rolex have such unshakable confidence in the 
present Oyster case that they guarantee it uncondi- 
tionally—against everything but brute force. 

Very briefly, any Rolex Oyster is guaranteed 
proof against water, gas, dust, dirt, powder, con- 
densation, and pressure to a depth of 165 feet (so m.) 
under water (except for the new, ultra-flat dress 
Oystermodels, whichare guaranteed to66 ft.(20m.)). 


the English Channel with an Oyster on her wrist. ,%]?» It provides complete protection for the fine and 


Perhaps even Mr. Wilsdorf did not dreamin 1927 


incredibly accurate movement it contains. 


ROLEX 


A landmark in the history of Time measurement 


THE ROLEX WATCH CO. LIMITED (H. Wilsdorf, Founder and Chairman), GENEVA, SWITZERLAND; I GREEN STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1; 
"an panei aeeoe waa CORPORATION, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK; THE ROLEX WATCH CO. LTD., VICTORY BUILDING, TORONTO 
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1 at 4 (above) By supplying 
a ¢ plant for many of the 
tee new power stations, 
4: ae ENGLISH ELectTRIC is 
fee 3 playing its part in the 
i 38 Central Electricity 
f rei Authority’s vast expan- 
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Overseas markets account for about half the work of the 
ENGLISH ELectric Group. This picture shows one of five 
ENGLISH ELectric 132-kV oil circuit-breakers in the switch- 
ing station at Khatima Power Station, Uttar Pradesh, India. 
The whole of the hydro-electric plant and equipment for this 
power station was supplied by ENGLISH ELEcTRIC. 
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To young men and their parents To any boy or young 
man considering a career in science or engineering, 
ENGLISH ELectric offers almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities—first-class training, and a choice of rewarding 
jobs at home or abroad. For details, please write to Mr. 
G. S. Bosworth, Central Personnel Department D.5, 
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A TWOFOLD JOB... 


How The English Electric Company 


is working for Britain at home and abroad 


Britain is busy now, more prosperous 
than for decades past. Full employ- 
ment, active industries, advances in 
science and technology, plenty of 
opportunities both for firms and for 
individuals . . . this is progress to be 
proud of. The challenge—the need 
—is to maintain it. 

All depends on production—and 
exports. 

From 1949 to 1955, our total in- 
dustrial output rose by 27%, and the 
value of our vital exports by 58%. 
But still higher production, still more 
export activity, are needed to ensure 
still better living for Britain. In both 
these ways, ENGLISH ELECTRIC is 
playing its full part. 

At home, this company helps to 


ABBY 


Water-power tor Spain Looking down the spill 


supply the generators, transformers. 
switchgear and other plant needed 
for Britain’s expanding power gen- 
eration programme; it also makes 
the electrical equipment by which 
our industries use this energy for 
production—production not only 
for home but for export markets. 
In addition it is itself a vigorous 
and successful exporter; about half 
the Group's business is overseas, earn- 
ing foreign currency for Britain. 
With the world-wide experience of 
its engineers and technicians, backed 
by great manufacturing resources 
and advanced research, ENGLIsH 
Evectric is hard at work, making an 
important twofold contribution to 
Britain’s economic progress. 














way on the dam at the Salime Power Staion, 
Spain. The power house itself lies beneath this spillway, and contains four 32,000-kW water 
turbine generating sets which, together with transformers and the switchgear seen on the ‘cll, 
were supplied under a comprehensive contract by ENGLISH ELECTRIC. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC {RS seteine you bettor wig 


The English Electric Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Partners in progress with NAPIER, MARCONI’S, VULCAN FOUNDRY and ROBERT STEPHENSON & HAWTHORNS in The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Group 
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Europe’s Achilles Heel 


[i Suez Canal has become the Achilles heel of Britain and of 
Europe. Their dependence on this one thread of water has 
been growing, with their growing dependence on Persian Gulf 
oil, at a rate which could well have caused alarm even if the world 
had been spared the alarming personality of Colonel Nasser. Checked 
in his scheme for the Aswan High Dam, the Colonel has retaliated 
against the Suez Canal Company, and in a manner calculated to offer 
the most ostentatious possible affront to the western world. But the 
real shock to the West has been not Colonel Nasser’s bad manners, 
but the appalling discovery of its own vulnerability. 

Perhaps the discovery might have been made without the shock, 
by cold argument without waiting for the Colonel’s prompting. Just 
so might King Lear have reasoned things out for himself, without 
waiting for his ungrateful daughters to demonstrate his predicament 
to him, wringing from him confused threats that held more emotion 
than strength: “I will do such things—What they are yet I know 
not—but they shall be The terrors of the earth.” The British reaction 
to Colonel Nasser in the past week has called Lear to mind ; Govern- 
ment and public, caught off balance, have been threatening force 
without having apparently either defined the problem to be faced, or 
formulated the purpose of action. Enough force is to hand, it may 
be hoped, to deal with Colonel Nasser if the decision were taken 
to use it. But on what occasion would it be used, and with what inten- 
tion ? How far would it have to go to impose the will of the nations 
upon Egypt’s dictator ? Above all, what solution would it be expected 
to bring ? Armed occupation was tried before ; it solved no political 
problems, and was rightly given up. 

British force has only just been withdrawn from Egypt ; the last 
troops left the Canal Zone on June 13, not to return except in an 
eventuality which the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of October, 1954, 
defined fairly clearly—an armed attack by a power outside the Middle 
East on an Arab League country or on Turkey. This agreement was 
important in another way, because by it Egypt herself for the first 
time subscribed to the international guarantee of the freedom of 
navigation of the Canal. In declaring the Canal Company expropriated 
Egypt has behaved culpably indeed, but, up to the time this issue of 
The Economist went to press, Colonel Nasser has neither closed the 
Canal nor discriminated against any of the ships going through it— 
beyond the obstruction, unlawful but already of some years’ standing 
(and acceptance), of ships bound to or from Israel: The two contin- 
gencies, expropriation of the Canal and obstruction of shipping, need 
to be kept distinct, because they are of a different order of gravity and 
require, or would require, counter-measures of different kinds. 

The powers which signed the convention of 1888 made this distinc- 
tion plain when, in the knowledge that the company’s concession 
would expire in eighty years, they laid down the principle of free 
passage: 
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The engagements resulting from the present Treaty 
shall not be limited by the duration of the Articles of 
Concession of the Universal Suez Canal Company. 


Thus they recognised that the ownership of the Canal 
had nothing to do with the right of navigation, a 
position which, for what it is now worth, the Egyptian 
Government says it accepts. 

This leaves the real fear unassuaged: President 
Nasser has not the legal right to close the canal to any- 
body, but he clearly has the physical power to close it 
or to levy blackmail upon its users. This is true, and 
it is an alarming state of affairs, but it does not date 
from last week. He has not won this power by seizing 
the ownership ; he possessed it already as head of the 
government through whose terri- 
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to be accepted as typical, and the existence of a big 
foreign enterprise treated as an affront to national pride, 
then it becomes an unreasonable risk to put investmen‘s 
into such countries except on the tightest of political 
or military strings. . 

Yet it remains true that the ownership of the Suez 
Canal was, under the terms of the concession, to pass 
to the Egyptian Government in 1968. Britain with- 
drew its forces from Egypt in the full knowledge that 
that was so, and no reason existed for supposing tha: 
any Egyptian Government would agree to extend the 
concession. By that time, European dependence on 
the canal would almost certainly have been much 
greater than it is now. This makes the more 

puzzling Sir Anthony Eden’s 








tory the canal passes. One is | 
tempted to say that he gained it 
when the British troops left Egypt, 
but not even this is quite true, since 
Egypt used the power against Israel 
for some years, with Britain in full 
occupation of the Canal Zone, and 
in disregard of a resolution of the 
Security Council as well as of the 
1888 Convention. 

Britain, by withdrawing from 
Egypt, withdrew the restraint 
which prevented Nasser from using 
his physical power against all and 
sundry if he chose ; it obtained in 
return an Egyptian promise— 
fragile perhaps, but not broken yet 
—to respect the right of free 
passage. As is now clear, at 
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apparent enunciation of a doctrine 
in the Commons on Monday: 


No arrangements for the future of 
this great international waterway 
would be acceptable to Her 
Majesty’s Government which would 
leave it in the unfettered contro! of 
a single power, which could, as 
recent events have shown, exploit 
it purely for purposes of national 
policy. 


This is new, and the Prime Minis- 
ter made clear on Thursday that he 
regards it not merely as an obiter 
| dictum but as a doctrine, applic- 
| able, presumably, after as well as 
| before 1968: “It is upon this that 
! 


SAUDI 
ARABIA 


we insist . . . nothing less than this 
can be acceptable to us.” It takes 








——s 





the same time it exposed the 
Canal Company to seizure twelve years before the 
concession is due to run out—less, perhaps, by with- 
drawing the restraint than by removing the target 
which had for so many years drawn the fire of 
nationalism. With the British Army gone, the Canal 
Company, as the biggest remaining foreign institu- 
tion in the country, was left exposed to this fire. 
It would have been very fortunate indeed to escape 
attack for all the remaining years of the concession ; 
Colonel Nasser’s rebuff over the Aswan High Dam 
precipitated his attack on the company. By doing 
so it has precipitated, too, a series of issues that 
were brewing. 

At Suez, nationalism confronts the principle of inter- 
national law and order: not for the Arabs the voluntary 
limitations of sovereignty that exert a rational appeal 
in Europe ; the newly independent states, among which 
the Arab states are prominent, raise national claims in 
their purest afd most unrestricted forms. Equally, a 
seizure of this kind, made without warning or discus- 
sion from one day to the next, is the severest possible 
blow to the principle that the developed countries 
should help the under-developed countries of the world 
in their economic growth. So they should ; but if the 
conduct of Dr Mossadegh and President Nasser has 





the Suez Canal dispute far beyond 
any question of ownership, nationalisation, or com- 
pensation, by a chain of reasoning which amounts 
to this: (1) “Free navigation” as guaranteed by 
the Convention of 1888 extends to efficient and 
economical operation of the canal. (2) Colonc! 
Nasser’s other commitments will prevent him from 
using the canal dues to enable it to do its job 
efficiently and economically. (3) His conduct shows 
him and his regime to be unreliable. (4) There- 





What Suez Means 


Different aspects of the Suez Canal dispute are 
discussed in this issue of The Economist under a 
number of headings, in addition to this leading 
article, Via Suez (page 419) considers the Suez 
Canal traffic in oil and dry cargoes and the 
financial and economic aspects of the seizure ; 
and a note (page 391) deals with the two-way 
character of Anglo-Egyptian trade. 


Our Paris correspondent outlines the French 
attitude to the seizure and the Suez Canal Com- 


pany’s position (page 412). 
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fore the canal must be placed (in an unspecified way) 
under international control. 


Arguments of international law, day-to-day politics, 
and economic convenience could hardly be more 
entangled. Can the Prime Minister expect the powers, 
on the basis of a chain of reasoning arguable at so many 
points, to act in concert to impose the new doctrine on 
Egypt by force? This would be a very different 
matter from taking the necessary counter-measures if 
Colonel Nasser were to close the canal. What the Prime 
Minister might more logically and coherently have said 
would have been, first, that renewed guarantees might 
be fairly asked for now, after what has happened, of the 
international freedom of the waterway and its proper 
working and development ; and, secondly, something 
more on these lines: 

It is too risky to depend for the trade between Europe 
and Asia on one route in one pair of hands. 
Instead of crying for what has been given up long ago, 
the countries of the Atlantic and Indian Oceans—for 
the latter, too, need their trade route from Europe— 
should be looking for a way of bringing their depen- 
dence on the Canal within the limits of what is tolerable. 

It has to be borne in mind that, well before 1968 
(if the date retains any relevance), the Suez Canal will 
have become inadequate for the volume of traffic, even 
assuming that the existing improvement plans go 
through. A second canal, if it could be safeguarded, 
would not be absurd. To draw off some of the oil 
traffic, more pipelines are net merely not absurd, they 
are unavoidable, although pipelines, like canals, offer 
temptation to the nationalists. (Oilfields, too, offer such 
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temptation. The political troubles of oil supply from 
the Middle East are only beginning ; this is not to say 
that they will prove insuperable, but that the world 
must be prepared for them when they come.) A second 
canal at Aqaba may not, indeed, be the answer ; but 
ideas of this kind have to be considered, not merely 
dismissed as visionary. The Suez Canal was visionary 
once, and London wanted no share in building it. 
Another related scheme might be explored, at least. The 
strip of desert land from Aqaba to Gaza offers other 
possibilities, short of a canal itself, along the de facto 
frontier between Israel and Egypt. What inducement 
might persuade the Egyptians to agree to a United 
Nations authority taking over and administering a strip 
of land there ? Such a strip could carry pipelines and 
other land traffic. In an extremity, or in the distant 
future, it might carry a canal, too. In the meantime it 
would relieve the intolerable dependence of which the 
Prime Minister reasonably complains. 

Only some such scheme, seeking to use the absence 
of a territorial settlement on the borders of Palestine 
as an asset for once, could fulfil the most desirable and 
at the moment most remote of all conditions, that a 
route which the world’s traffic needs should pass 
through international territory. And the material 
interest at stake is big beyond computation. The 
immediate western interest is not to teach Colonel 
Nasser a lesson (he must learn his own lessons) but to 
keep the ships passing through the canal. That must, 
be the objective now of the concerted policies of all the 
western powers—including the United States. But, in 
the longer view, to think of alternatives on ambitious 
lines is better than beating the breast or the drum. 


Men, Arms and Aims 


HE debate on defence this week was arranged, at 
the request of the Labour party and to serve party 
politics, when the cloud on the middle eastern horizon 
was no larger than a man’s hand. A certain diffidence 
in the tone of Labour’s spokesmen on Wednesday sug- 
gested that they realised the incongruity of demanding 
the abolition of national service at the moment. But this 
show of moderation failed—even apart from Mr Wigg’s 
robust repudiation of his party line—to cloak the irre- 
sponsibility of the proceedings. What should have been 
a critical appraisal of the military means available for 
backing up the political strategy discussed in the pre- 
vious week’s debate on foreign affairs, amounted to little 
more than electioneering. The effects, both at home 
and abroad, are likely to be uniformly bad. 


For this the Government must take its share of the 
blame. By putting out all sorts of hints that it might do 
away with conscription by 1958 at a time when its 
opponents were pledged only to a reduction in the 
period of service—foolish as that was—it practically 


forced Labour to make its overbid. The result is that, at 
the moment when the Government is finding from the 
recruitment figures that the abolition of national service 
would threaten the army with near-extinction, and the 
real problem is to turn the nation towards some form 
of selective service in the years ahead, Labour has now 
committed itself both to abolish conscription and to 
oppose utterly selectiveness in any form. Both parties 
have contributed to laying down the doctrine that the 
obligation to serve is something extraordinary and 
unnatural as well as painful ; that the “return” to a 
prewar type of voluntary professional army, navy and 
air force is the only proper objective of policy. 


It may be an objective of policy, but the doctrine is 
false and misleading. The primary objective is to 
achieve defence and security in a situation that is not 
only unlike the prewar situation politically, but has 
been revolutionised ‘technically. The real issue is the 
form which the obligation to serve should take in this 
transformed and still-changing political and technical 
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situation. The rigid distinction between general con- 
scription, on the one hand, and regular service, on the 
other, is disastrous to constructive thinking. 

The absurdity of making the figures fit the argument 
fur or against conscription, instead of starting with the 
requirements of the defence situation and then making 
deductions from the figures about the role of obligatory 
service, came out in the debate. Mr George Brown took 
Mr Head’s figures, which showed that without conscrip- 
tion the army would fall to 120,000-130,000 in 1961, 
added the officers to bring it up to “ about 150,000,” 
asserted that this estimate was made on the most pessi- 
mistic assumptions, assumed that one could be optimistic 
about the effects on recruiting of further pay increases 
aud some money spent on better amenities, and declared 
that the result was virtually the 200,000 regulars which 
Mr Head “ needed.” Mr Macleod punctured all this by 
starting at the other end. The 600,000 men “ needed ” 
after running down the forces to the required level on 
the present system was equal to 450,000 regulars ; on a 
basis of ten years’ average service this meant 45,000 
volunteers a year ; which in turn proved to be one in 
five of all fit young men reaching the age of 18 annually 
—and was it likely that any pay code would bring in 
that number ? The answer is No. But what fixes the 
number Mr Macleod (or his colleagues or the service 
chiefs) first thought of ? 

Out of the context of commitments, and of technical 
and economic possibilities, such statistics are, in fact, 
quite unreal. If the army’s commitments in Germany 
and overseas were smal] enough by 1961, 120,000 men 
might be enough. On the other hand, if Mr Macleod’s 
450,000 regulars were to be equipped fully with the 
latest atomic and other unconventional arms to fight 
every kind of war, global, limited-atomic, limited- 
conventignal or cold, the cost might prove prohibitive. 
Until it is known what the forces have to do, with what 
weapons, and in conjunction with what allied efforts, it 
is quite impossible to guess what size they ought to be at 
any given time. This is the question that Parliament 


never discusses. 
* 


No outsider can discuss it in any precise terms. But 
it is possible to separate three factors in the equation, 
none of which can be considered in isolation from the 
others. The first of these is, in duellists’ terms, choice 
of weapons. To put this factor at its highest—as some 
Labour MPs do—if every dispute carried to the arbitra- 
ment of force is to be settled by the hydrogen bomb, 
very small forces might suffice. The problems of cost, 
conscription, even of sharing the effort between allies, 
might then be fairly simple to solve. It is just because 
this solution does not apply, say, to Suez that the costly 
and complicated division of effort into unconventional 
and conventional weapons must be made. But even 
then it is necessary to answer the question: how uncon- 
ventional can a conventional war be ? The “ trip-wire ” 
of ground forces in Europe is supposed to be connected 
with, and to touch off, the great deterrent—the 
H-bomb. But the forces composing it are increasingly 
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equipped with tactical atomic weapons, as if some 
graduated reaction short of hydrogen bomb warfare 
were contemplated. Are plans to meet limited outbreaks 
elsewhere also to be based on tactical atomic weapons ? 
Or must conventionally-armed reserves be kept in case 
limited atomic war does not meet the casus belli ? 

The second factor is the degree of help given, or wiih- 
held by allies. This can operate in various ways. There 
can be specialisation between the allies in the produc- 
tion of particular weapons or in the undertaking of 
particular jobs. The obvious example affecting the 
problem of British manpower, however, is the divisions 
held in Germany. If to make the trip-wire effective it 
is agreed that the American divisions must be held 
there, and if the only terms on which they can be held 
is the presence of the other allies, including the building 
up of the German divisions, and if France has to con- 
centrate her army in Algeria, then inevitably there 
seems very little scope for reducing the British divisions 
in Germany—and they require 80,000 men. To reduce 
them might mean disconnecting the trip-wire from the 
ultimate deterrent. Discussions with Nato must hinge 
on this, not on Britain’s wish to end national service. 

The third factor, of course, is cost. One Labour 
argument in the debate was that as the new weapons 
coming into production would inevitably become more 
and more costly, the only place where economies could 
be made was in manpower, and therefore plans must be 
made to reduce it forthwith. Most military experts 
agree that a smaller force with more modern weapons 
usually costs far more than a larger force with simpler 
weapons (this was true even before the advent of atomic 
weapons). This point does not dispose of the need to 
economise in manpower ; but it raises in much more 
acute form the question of what commitments can be 
met, and with what weapons, from a given economic 
effort. Abolishing conscription will not offset the real 
possibility that defence costs may rise to £2,000 million 
in five years, even after the heavy prunings made in the 
Ministry of Supply programme last February and by 
the Macmillan cuts last month. The only things likely 
to offset this increase are a change in commitments in 
the common task of preserving the balance of power in 
the world, a decision to meet commitments differently 
and a reallocation of jobs—say, the making of hydrogen 
bombs or the long-range missiles-to-be—between the 
allies. The basic determinant all the time is the political 
and strategic objective. 

However that objective is met, it must be by 20 
adjustment of these three factors. Service ministers and 
service chiefs are, in fact, reconsidering them. !' 's 
rather late in the day, and, of course, their conclusions 
01 many points of detail must remain secret. But i 
should be possible for the government to present—@s 
it did not this week—a broad picture of the way 19 
which these factors interlock to produce Britain’s bes'c 
defence commitments. Only then will it be clear bow 
far, in what way and for how long will it be necess:'y 
to draw upon the citizen’s obligation to serve. Only 
then will it be possible to hold a real defence debate. 
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Toying with Local Government 


M R SANDYS has taken what appears at first glance 

to be a very little bite at the big apple of local 
government reform, He approached his task by per- 
suading the local authority associations to formulate 
common principles, and it is at least a tribute to his 
diplomacy that they reached some kind of agreement. 
Unfortunately the Minister’s long-awaited White 
Paper* contains hardly anything beyond this lowest 
common denominator of mutual compromise. There 
are glimmerings in places which suggest that the 
Minister would, if he dared, be bolder, and he appar- 
ently intends to reflect further before embodying his 
proposals in a Bill. But his second thoughts will need 
to be vastly more coherent if this ragged patchwork of 
rather stale proposals is to be transformed into a viable 
scheme of local government. 

The first impression of the new proposals is that they 
put the clock back to 1945. A Local Government 
Boundary Commission is again to be created—or rather 
two Commissions, for Wales is to get a separate one. 
The Commissions, as before, will be given formally a 
broad measure of discretion to make recommendations. 
Mr Sandys explained that the new scheme is “a wide 
and supple-framework within which it will be possible 
to do either much or little ”; but, again as before, the 
Commission will receive general guidance from the 
Minister and, to judge by this White Paper, the guid- 
ance may prove too limiting and restrictive. The pro- 
posals make one important change of procedure. This 
time it will be the Minister, not the Commission, who 
will make the final decision as to what changes should 
be presented for Parliamentary confirmation. 


* 


Will these arrangements work any better than those 
set afoot a decade ago ? To answer this question it is 
necessary to look at the three fields of local government 
where changes may be expected. Rightly, the Commis- 
sion is to tackle first the status and areas of counties and 
county boroughs, since the conflict between these two 
types of authority is the sore spot of the present system. 
Rightly, too, it is to review a whole area or region at a 
time, so that its recommendations can be seen in proper 
relation to each other. It will be free to propose the 
elevation to county borough status of any town of more 
than 100,000 population (or 125,000 population if the 
town is part of a conurbation); but it will be told to walk 
warily in proposing the demotion of any county 
borough or the union or dismemberment of any county. 

How then is the Commission to achieve a satisfactory 
reform? Taken in the aggregate there are already too 
many counties and county boroughs for efficient admin- 
istration and harmonious co-existence. To create more 





* Local Government. é Areas and Status of Local Authorities 
in England and Wales. Cmd 9831. Is 


county boroughs, without pruning the ranks of both 
types of authority, is the way to make the situation 
worse. The likely result of the Commission’s work will 
be the creation of half a dozen new county boroughs 
and the union of two or three small counties, followed 
by a moratorium. Such a result would not be worth the 
pother. 
° 


When this first review is completed, the county 
councils—not the Commission, unless any county is 
exceptionally slack—will be told to review the areas of 
the minor authorities. These reviews are intended to be 
vigorous and will embrace for the first time non-county 
boroughs, although any borough threatened with loss 
of status will be able to appeal to the Minister. At the 
same time there is to be an increased delegation of 
powers from the counties to the various district 
councils, the details of which have not yet been agreed. 
This approach is reasonable in principle. But Mr 
Sandys should urge the creation of minor authorities 
large enough to enjoy reasonable powers in their own 
right, rather than plumping for an immediate extension 
of delegation schemes, which are unsatisfactory. 

The third field for local government reform lies in 
the great urban concentrations which contain 40 per 
cent of the total population. The greatest advance in 
the White Paper is its clear recognition of the problems 
created in these areas by a welter of diverse local 
authorities. In these areas only, the Commission would 
review both major and minor local authorities in con- 
junction. Mr Sandys singled out two general solutions 
which might be applied to any of the conurbations. One 
would be to combine existing authorities into a con- 
tiguous group of largish county boroughs, loosely linked 
by some kind of co-ordinating machinery ; the other 
would be to create a two-tier urban county most of 
whose functions would be performed by the lower tier. 

These suggestions are the only ones in the White 
Paper that go appreciably beyond the common 
ground of agreement reached by the local authority 
associations. They show a hopeful degree of genuine 
initiative. Yet neither of Mr Sandys’s suggested solu- 
tions could really be made to work without the intro- 
duction of a new type of local government machinery. 
This is particularly true of his second (and better) 
solution, which could be achieved under the present 
system only by demoting half the county boroughs in 
England. It was just this impasse that forced the last 
Boundary Commission to recommend the creation of 
a new kind of “ most-purpose ” authority. What if the 
new Commission comes to the same conclusion ? 

Moreover, the largest urban area of all, London, is 
once again excluded from effective investigation. The 
White Paper lays down that the counties of London 
and Middlesex (like the border between Wales and 
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England) must be treated as scrupulously as the 
frontiers of a sovereign power. The remainder of the 
London area will be. investigated and “should be 
approached on similar lines ” to the other conurbations. 
The only meaning to be extracted from this curious 
statement is that the metropolitan parts of Essex and 
Kent might be converted into separate countics or 
groups of county boroughs. Such a piecemeal approach 
to the pressing problems of London government is not 
only-unworkable but ludicrous. 

All in all this is a most unsatisfactory White Paper. 
It is quite right that the Government should lay down 
the general principles of reform and entrust their appli- 
cation in particular areas to an independent Commis- 
sion. But Mr Sandys has not produced any adequate 
principles ; and the restrictive instructions which he 
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apparently intends giving to his Commission will mainly 
have the effect of stopping any search for principles by 
that body also. Warned by the fate of its predecessor, 
the new Commission is most likely to stick Closely to 
protocol and content itself with minor proposals. 

This way of going about it will not solve any of the 
basic problems of local government. It will not settle 
the conflicts of counties and county boroughs or satisfy 
the aspirations of medium-sized towns or provide a 
satisfactory framework of government for the conurba- 
tions. None of these things can in fact be done unless 
Parliament and Government cease to regard the status 
of existing major authorities as close to sacrosanct. 
These are the lessons clearly demonstrated by the 
history of the last Boundary Commission. Have they 
been forgotten so soon ? 


Mr Macmillan’s Bradshaw 


HERE is little doubt which sentence from this year’s 
budget speech will be longest remembered. The 
remark, ““ We are always, as it were, looking up a train 
in last year’s Bradshaw,” has already evoked more 
approving comment than perhaps the rest of Mr Mac- 
millan’s speech put together from economists and statis- 
ticians—who have a vested interest to declare—and 
also, more significantly, from some business spokesmen. 
The Chancellor’s statement this week that he is pro- 
posing definite steps to improve his Bradshaw will, 
therefore, receive a general welcome—even by those 
who will have to help supply the raw data. 


Current economic statistics serve the Chancellor for 
two major purposes: they should give him as up-to- 
date as possible an appreciation of the balance of the 
economy at any one time, and their analysis should 
enable him to make reasonably intelligent forecasts of 
the way elements in the economic situation are develop- 
ing, both short and ‘medium term, say, over the next 
three to six months and broadly for the next year to 
eighteen months. To do this, Mr Macmillan wants both 
to get better statistics—better meter readings of how the 
economy is going—and to get the readings he gets now 
faster. “We must continually improve our statistics, 
in form and timing.” Much of the recent effort to 
improve official statistics has been concentrated on 
getting extra information about manufacturing industry. 
Now the need is for more information elsewhere. The 
Chancellor is proposing to institute, compulsorily, an 
annual sample inquiry into capital expenditure and 
stocks in the distributive and service trades and more 
firms will be urged to yield such information volun- 
tarily each quarter. Statistics of new orders are to be 
extended and will include, it is hoped, new building 
contracts, while some engineering industries will find 
themselves approached for more frequent production 
figures. To fill in the personal side of the demand 





picture, a continuing inquiry will be made, on a small 
scale, into household incomes and spending. The 
external accounting is to be improved, especially in 
relation to capital transactions. On the income side, 
quarterly estimates of profits will be sought, in confi- 
dence, from a sample of companies and the Inland 
Revenue is to supply a quarterly national wage and 
salary bill. 

To these proposals, the Chancellor added a plea to 
private business to speed up its provision of statistics ; 
the success of much of the exercise depends on whether 
it is heeded. It is no bureaucratic slowness of process- 
ing in Great George Street that imposes the delay in 
recording economic activity—it is the reluctance of 
private business to fill in forms and its habit of leaving 
them to the last minute. The demands both for quicker 
and for better statistics invite comparison with an 
economy that statisticians often quote to British 
audiences as an example, the United States. The 
table opposite attempts to give some indication of the 
range of significant indicators that are available for 
gauging the climate of the American economy as com- 
pared with those upon which the Treasury works: and 
the time-lag before these become available to the public. 

It will be seen that most of the indicators are avail- 
able more quickly in the United States. This com- 
parison does, however, require some qualification. 
The American statistician, intent on getting out 
more statistics more quickly, is resigned to a con- 
siderable amount of revision. This goes beyond 
the likelihood that figures produced early are p!0- 
visional. An industrial production index that is 2). 
able within two weeks of the period to which it applies 
will not only be more liable to revision than one p'o- 
duced in twice that length of time ; it may need to b¢ 
an entirely different and more restricted index. ! '¢ 
monthly production index for the United States has 00! 
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only a smaller coverage than the British one, but it has 
to rely quite heavily and precariously on changes in 
man-hours as indicators of output trends. The Ameri- 
cans produce an index of wholesale commodity prices 
weekly ; but this is based on so few items that it can 
only be used warily. There is no escape from the broad 
choice: speed against reliability. 

Nevertheless there is no escape, either, from the fact 
that, on balance, British economic statistics lag well 
behind the American ones, both in scope and timeli- 
ness. Mr Macmillan’s proposals should go some way 
towards righting the balance in the three major fields 
where the comparison 
is favourable to the 
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be the first essential in any attempt to emulate the new 
system of accounting, known as “ flow of funds,” that 
the Federal Reserve Board has recently introduced. 


Nevertheless, before long, British statistics should 
begin to compare with American. When they do, will 
the British businessman become as “ figure-minded ” 
both as user and supplier as the American is reputed 
to be ? It is often said that Americans are readier to 
supply figures than British, though their positive 
enthusiasm can easily be exaggerated. It is sometimes 
suggested that the American tradition against using 
trade assgciations for price fixing or even standard 
costing systems makes 
them more prepared to 





American side: stocks, 
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* Figures in brackets refer to interval before publication of preliminary estimates British 
based on incomplete analysis. In the case, for instance, of the British trade figures DYF1Uls 


counterparts 


: the 12 days refers to the publication of preliminary totals: the 3 weeks to the full - °° 
But there are still Trade and Navigation Accounts. Many other figures are, however, subject to both in explaining to 


some further steps revision. ¢ Insured population only (about half US working population). } In- industry why informa- 


needed for a good 
assessment of general trends in the economy. A 
sample inquiry into what operatives earn is made 
only twice a year and not published until five 
months after that date. Could not monthly payroll 
figures—which the Americans consider a very sensitive 
indicator of the economic climate—be collected ? 
Industry certainly calculates them more often than 
monthly—and tells the Inland Revenue. No direct 
inquiries are ever made into salaries, except what 
emerges from the census of production, and as no 
distinction is made in tax assessments between wages 
and salaries, salary estimates are mainly a residual item 
in the accounting. The computation of rent, too, has a 
large element of estimation in it. And some improve- 
ments might be sought in the traditional forms of 
Statistics from the City—for example, the classification 
of bank deposits by sectors in the same way as advances. 
A more comprehensive set of financial statistics would 


vestment plans. § Covers only 200 banks in leading cities. || Hire purchase only. 


tion is being asked for 
and in making clear how the collated results can 
be of use to it. Mr Macmillan’s statement has 
little to say on this score, but to get his figures 
he will have to back it up with an educational 
effort: Experience in recent years suggests that the 
economic technicians behind American economic policy 
have a much more sensitive and sure judgment of the 
economic indicators that their statisticians supply than 
the British display ; they have never had any reason to 
forget the “finger-tip technique” of influencing the 
economic climate of a free economy. A Chancellor’s 
Bradshaw must always be out of date to some extent, 
although business travellers may hope soon to be able 
to look up their trains with reasonable sureness of their 
departure times. But no Bradshaw is better than 
the ability to understand it: and the quality of this 
technical appreciation seems since the war to have been 
another weakness in British economic policy. 
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Agenda for Stability 


GOOD many glasses of sherry have been consumed at 

No. 10 Downing Street by representatives of the trade 
unions and of industry—both private and nationalised—in 
recent months in pursuance of the Prime Minister’s belief 
that quiet off-the-record discussion among the really influen- 
tial people could win friends for the government's disinfla- 
tionary policy. No agreed communique has emerged from 
these talks, since it would have said nothing, but the gov- 
ernment this week made its own statement, which referred 
—without particularising—to “ practical contributions ” 
towards stabilising prices made in the talks. The gist of the 
message, addressed no doubt to those who have not been to 
No. 10 as well as those who have, is that still more practical 
contributions must be made, in the form of wage restraint 
and price restraint, “even where this process would affect 
profits and dividends.” Clearly the statement was drafted 
in the all-too-certain knowledge that the trade union 
response, however polite at No. 10, was likely to be 
extremely dusty outside it. 

The statement draws attention therefore to the fact that 
retail prices have kept steady in recent months as well as 
giving warning of the dangers of foreign competition. It 
takes credit for the government for having made economies 
in its own housekeeping, and points to the modest first fruits 
of the credit squeeze in higher exports and rising reserves. 
But the government is evidently nervous that the monetary 
mechanism must henceforth be reinforced by self-denying 
ordinances by both sides of industry. As a note on page 
426 shows, industry has already made a contribution in 
price policy ; and the reference to “ profits ” was an unhappy 
concession to prejudice. The real question is how far the 
sheer shortage of money can now stop the rise in wages. The 
events of the summer may do something to answer this ques- 
tion—through the non possumus of employers faced with 
wage demands, and the fate of any strikes undertaken to 
enforce them. But evidently the hospitable doors of No. 10 
will continue to be open for talks, briefings and frank 
exchanges of points of view as the squeeze continues to do 
its work. 


—Or Agenda for Inflation ? 


HE preliminary agenda for the Trades Union Congress 
in September provides a blunt commentary on the 
government’s statement. It reflects the attitude of no 


compromise and no co-operation which the unions have 
adopted ; it echoes older slogans of direct, as distinct from 
parliamentary, action. It is based on the argument that the 











government got the country into an inflationary mess with a 
vote-catching budget and too much kindness to its own sup- 
porters ; that it need not now hope to get out of the mess 
by the sacrifices of the working classes ; and that the only 
remedy is for it to resign. 

Four of the six largest unions—the Transport and 
General Workers, the mine workers, shopworkers, and 


railwaymen—specifically condemn wage restraint. The 
TGWU resolution, for example, asserts the right of Labour 


to use its bargaining strength to protect the workers from 
the dislocations of an unplanned economy. It rejects 
proposals to recover control by wage restraint, and by 
using the nationalised industries as a drag anchor for the 
drifting national economy. 
The other big union, the National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers, is still, under the latest trade union 
knight, Sir Thomas Williamson, a force for moderation, 
in so far as it is silent about wage restraint ; but it is 
equally damning about the government’s economic policy. 

On automation, the resolutions have not the “ fight-to- 
the-last-ditch ” tone of some union conferences earlier this 
year, but there is a general insistence on prior consultation 
and on compensation for redundancy. The Association of 
Supervisory Staffs Executives and Technicians wants a 
National Planning Board for Automation, to do everything 
from ascertaining when and where it should be introduced 
to providing compensation for redundancy. 

None of these resolutions adds up to a policy for meeting 
situations which, whether the unions oppose them or not, 
will result from government policy and from technical 
change. Most of Congress’s time, however, is taken up 
with discussion of the General Council’s report. Unfortu- 
nately the likelihood that this will be less negative than 
the union resolutions in its approach to economic problems 
is at present remote. 


Compromise in Warsaw 


HE Polish central committee has finished its lengthy 
heartsearchings on what the prime minister, Mr 
Cyrankiewicz, revealingly called “the bitter truth about 
the intricacies of the victorious road to socialism.” Both 
the committee’s resolutions and ke new party appointments 
(which do not include Mr Gomulka) suggest that the Polish 
Communists have decided to stick to the middle of the 
toad. Poznan gave them a nasty shock, but it has not 
frightened them into turning the clock back ; on the other 
hand they will take care that the trend away from Stalinis™ 
does not go too far or too fast. ‘ 
The Polish leaders confessed that all is not well with the 
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state of the party. It is too liable to “ political vacillations ” 
and “ ideological disarmament”; it has completely lost 
touch with the masses ; it has got bogged down in a mass 
of administrative and bureaucratic detail instead of con- 
centrating on “political leadership and control”; and 
many party activists will have to be thoroughly re-educated 
in their job. It was also frankly admitted that the ordinary 
Pole—whether worker, peasant or intellectual—has had a 
very raw deal, that the official statistics about the rise in his 
living standards have been plain wrong, and that it is 
essential to give him a more worthwhile stake in the regime. 
Whether he in fact gets it will largely depend on the new 
five-year plan. 

The details—which may be all-important—of this plan 
still seem to be under debate, but the broad outlines have 
been settled ; capital investment will go down ; investment 
in agriculture and housing will go up; there will be a 
moderate switch from heavy to light industry ; and average 
real wages will go up by 30 per cent by 1960. In the 
meantime Mr Cyrankiewicz has announced a two-year 
emergency programme designed to remove the “ most 
painful grievances” of the Polish people and diminish the 
“ most glaring disproportions ” in the Polish economy. This 
will include measures to increase the wages of the lowest- 
paid groups, to ensure that real earnings do not drop when 
norms are raised (a common grievance in eastern Europe) 
and to prevent price increases. By these and similar steps 
the Polish Communists hope to strengthen their regime and 
prevent further and more dangerous Poznans. But there 
is not the slightest suggestion that Communist control 
might be modified; on the contrary the fight against 
“liberal bourgeois tendencies ” is to go on with redoubled 
vigour. 


Delicate Course in Budapest 


N Budapest, as in Warsaw, the Communist party is busy 
| trimmings its sails. For the Hungarians the task is even 
more tricky than for‘their Polish comrades. Ever since the 
“ new course ” was introduced in eastern Europe after the 
death of Stalin, the Hungarians have veered somewhat 
wildly from one tack to another ; the effects of this erratic 
course are now being felt. Both right- and left-wing devia- 
tions are said today to represent “a very serious danger.” 
To make the situation even more of a nightmare for the good 
party man, the two deviations have become so interwoven 
that—in the indignant words of the central committee's 
resolution—* often it is not easy to discern whether a threat 
is right-wing or left-wing.” 

“oe veiled terms this means that the policy-makers in 
Budapest are particularly hard put to it to maintain them- 
selves on a reasonably safe middle course ; they have to 
worry both about the old diehards who sympathised with 
Mr Rakosi, and about the followers of the former premier, 
Mr Nagy, whose views are considered dangerously liberal. 
These conflicting pressures are reflected in present policies. 
The cabinet reshuffle announced this week does not include 
any important appointments of men with more liberal 
tendencies, although it contains some painless concessions 
to new ideas—in the resignation of Mr Gerd, the new party 
boss, from his key cabinet post of first deputy premier, and 
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in the appointment, to a comparatively unimportant post, of 
a rehabilitated Social Democrat. The “ wavering and dis- 
trust towards the party” shown by some of the intellectuals 
and the press (some of them have even “demanded full 
freedom of the press—freedom to spread bourgeois views ”) 
are severely castigated. But there has been a sprinkling of 
announcements concerning such matters as the reform of 
judicial procedures, freedom of movement inside the country 
and a better deal for the Hungarian parliament. Presumably 
these are designed to make the regime more acceptable. 

In the economic field, the original directives for the new 
five-year plan are apparently being considerably revised ; 
capital investment is to be cut, and average real wages are 
to go up by 25 per cent. But the Hungarian Communists 
continue to harp on the importance of priority for heavy 
industry and on their firm determination to push on with 
collectivisation without delay. It remains to be seen whether 
Mr Rakosi’s successors, who probably sympathise a good 
deal more with him than with Mr Nagy, have yet done 
enough to remove the danger of Hungarian Poznans. 


Between Picnics on Corfu 


ARSHAL TITO and Mme Broz have been visiting the 
King and Queen of Greece on Corfu. The Greek 

prime minister, Mr Karamanlis, was there too, and although 
the visit was supposed to be private and informal, some 
time was taken off from boating, picnics and underwater 
fishing to attend to more serious business. No communi- 
qué was issued afterwards, but it is unlikely that any sinister 
plot was hatched for Greece’s flitting into the “ neutral ” 
camp. The chief topic was undoubtedly the fate of the 
Balkan pact. As a military alliance this is now moribund. 
The Jugoslavs have for some time been anxious to soft- 
pedal its military aspect on the grounds that the danger 
of Russian attack is past and also, no doubt, because 
membership of a military alliance is somewhat embarrassing 
to such staunch and open opponents of “ blocks.” Now 
the other partners, Greece and Turkey, less convinced that 
Russia has ceased to be dangerous, have exchanged so many 
bitter words over Cyprus that their co-operation over 
defence, or, indeed, anything else, has become impossible. 
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Notes of the 





Week 








Agenda for Stability 


GOOD many glasses of sherry have been consumed at 

No. 10 Downing Street by representatives of the trade 
unions and of industry—both private and nationalised—in 
recent months in pursuance of the Prime Minister’s belief 
that quiet off-the-record discussion among the really influen- 
tial people could win friends for the government’s disinfla- 
tionary policy. No agreed communique has emerged from 
these talks, since it would have said nothing, but the gov- 
ernment this week made its own statement, which referred 
—without particularising—to “ practical contributions ” 
towards stabilising prices made in the talks. The gist of the 
message, addressed no doubt to those who have not been to 
No. 10 as well as those who have, is that still more practical 
contributions must be made, in the form of wage restraint 
and price restraint, “even where this process would affect 
profits and dividends.” Clearly the statement was drafted 
in the all-too-certain knowledge that the trade union 
response, however polite at No. 10, was likely to be 
extremely dusty outside it. 

The statement draws attention therefore to the fact that 
retail prices have kept steady in recent months as well as 
giving warning of the dangers of foreign competition. It 
takes credit for the government for having made economies 
in its own housekeeping, and points to the modest first fruits 
of the credit squeeze in higher exports and rising reserves. 
But the government is evidently nervous that the monetary 
mechanism must henceforth be reinforced by self-denying 
ordinances by both sides of industry. As a note on page 
426 shows, industry has already made a contribution in 
price policy ; and the reference to “ profits ” was an unhappy 
concession to prejudice. The real question is how far the 
sheer shortage of money can now stop the rise in wages. The 
events of the summer may do something to answer this ques- 
tion—through the non possumus of employers faced with 
wage demands, and the fate of any strikes undertaken to 
enforce them. But evidently the hospitable doors of No. 10 
will continue to be open for talks, briefings and frank 
exchanges of points of view as the squeeze continues to do 
its work. 


—Or Agenda for Inflation ? 


HE preliminary agenda for the Trades Union Congress 
dé in September provides a blunt commentary on the 
government’s statement. It reflects the attitude of no 
compromise and no co-operation which the unions have 
adopted ; it echoes older slogans of direct, as distinct from 
parliamentary, action. It is based on the argument that the 


government got the country into an inflationary mess with a 
vote-catching budget and too much kindness to its own sup- 
porters ; that it need not now hope to get out of the mess 
by the sacrifices of the working classes ; and that the only 
remedy is for it to resign. 

Four of the six largest unions—the Transport and 
General Workers, the mine workers, shopworkers, and 
railwaymen—specifically condemn wage restraint. The 
TGWU resolution, for example, asserts the right of Labour 

to use its bargaining strength to protect the workers from 
the dislocations of an unplanned economy. It rejects 
proposals to recover control by wage restraint, and by 
using the nationalised industries as a drag anchor for the 
drifting national economy. 


The other big union, the National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers, is still, under the latest trade union 
knight, Sir Thomas Williamson, a force for modefation, 
in so far as it is silent about wage restraint ; but it is 
equally damning about the government’s economic policy. 

On automation, the resolutions have not the “ fight-to- 
the-last-ditch ” tone of some union conferences earlier this 
year, but there is a general insistence on prior consultation 
and on compensation for redundancy. The Association of 
Supervisory Staffs Executives and Technicians wants a 
National Planning Board for Automation, to do everything 
from ascertaining when and where it should be introduced 
to providing compensation for redundancy. 

None of these resolutions adds up to a policy for meeting 
situations which, whether the unions oppose them or not, 
will result from government policy and from technical 
change. Most of Congress’s time, however, is taken up 
with discussion of the General Council’s report. Unfortu- 
nately the likelihood that this will be less negative than 
the union resolutions in its approach to economic problems 
is at present remote. 


Compromise in Warsaw 


HE Polish central committee has finished its lengthy 
f Sromttsserrrin on what the prime minister, Mr 
Cyrankiewicz, revealingly called “the bitter truth about 
the intricacies of the victorious road to socialism.” Both 
the committee’s resolutions and be new party appointments 
(which do not include Mr Gomulka) suggest that the Polish 
Communists have decided to stick to the middle of the 
road. Poznan gave them a nasty shock, but it has not 
frightened them into turning the clock back ; on the other 
hand they will take care that the trend away from Stalinism 
does not go too far or too fast. . 
The Polish leaders confessed that all is not well with the 
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state of the party. It is too liable to “ political vacillations ” 
and “ideological disarmament”; it has completely lost 
touch with the masses ; it has got bogged down in a mass 
of administrative and bureaucratic detail instead of con- 
centrating on “political leadership and control”; and 
many party activists will have to be thoroughly re-educated 
in their job. It was also frankly admitted that the ordinary 
Pole—whether worker, peasant or intellectual—has had a 
very raw deal, that the official statistics about the rise in his 
living standards have been plain wrong, and that it is 
essential to give him a more worthwhile stake in the regime. 
Whether he in fact gets it will largely depend on the new 
five-year plan. 

The details—which may be all-important—of this plan 
still seem to be under debate, but the broad outlines have 
been settled ; capital investment will go down ; investment 
in agriculture and housing will go up; there will be a 
moderate switch from heavy to light industry ; and average 
real wages will go up by 30 per cent by 1960. In the 
meantime Mr Cyrankiewicz has announced a two-year 
emergency programme designed to remove the “most 
painful grievances ” of the Polish people and diminish the 
“ most glaring disproportions ” in the Polish economy. This 
will include measures to increase the wages of the lowest- 
paid groups, to ensure that real earnings do not drop when 
norms are raised (a common grievance in eastern Europe) 
and to prevent price increases. By these and similar steps 
the Polish Communists hope to strengthen their regime and 
prevent further and more dangerous Poznans. But there 
is not the slightest suggestion that Communist control 
might be modified; on the contrary the fight against 
“liberal bourgeois tendencies” is to go on with redoubled 
vigour. 


Delicate Course in Budapest 


N Budapest, as in Warsaw, the Communist party is busy 
if trimmings its sails. For the Hungarians the task is even 
more tricky than for‘their Polish comrades. Ever since the 
“ new course ” was introduced in eastern Europe after the 
death of Stalin, the Hungarians have veered somewhat 
wildly from one tack to another ; the effects of this erratic 
course are now being felt. Both right- and left-wing devia- 
tions are said today to represent “a very serious danger.” 
To make the situation even more of a nightmare for the good 
party man, the two deviations have become so interwoven 
that—in the indignant words of the central committee’s 
resolution—“ often it is not easy to discern whether a threat 
is right-wing or left-wing.” ; 

os eter terms this means that the policy-makers in 
Budapest aré particularly hard put to it to maintain them- 
selves on a reasonably safe middle course ; they have to 
worry both about the old dichards who sympathised with 
Mr Rakosi, and about the followers of the former premier, 
Mr Nagy, whose views are considered dangerously liberal. 
These conflicting pressures are reflected in present policies. 
The cabinet reshuffle announced this week does not include 
any important appointments of men with more liberal 
tendencies, although it contains some painless concessions 
to new ideas—in the resignation of Mr Gerd, the new party 
boss, from his key cabinet post of first deputy premier, and 
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in the appointment, to a comparatively unimportant post, of 
a rehabilitated Social Democrat. The “ wavering and dis- 
trust towards the party” shown by some of the intellectuals 
and the press (some of them have even “ demanded full 
freedom of the press—freedom to spread bourgeois views ”) 
are severely castigated. But there has been a sprinkling of 
announcements concerning such matters as the reform of 
judicial procedures, freedom of movement inside the country 
and a better deal for the Hungarian parliament. Presumably 
these are designed to make the regime more acceptable. 

In the economic field, the original directives for the new 
five-year plan are apparently being considerably revised ; 
capital investment is to be cut, and average real wages are 
to go up by 25 per cent. But the Hungarian Communists 
continue to harp on the importance of priority for heavy 
industry and on their firm determination to push on with 
collectivisation without delay. It remains to be seen whether 
Mr Rakosi’s successors, who probably sympathise a good 
deal more with him than with Mr Nagy, have yet done 
enough to remove the danger of Hungarian Poznans. 


Between Picnics on Corfu 


ARSHAL TITO and Mme Broz have been visiting the 
King and Queen of Greece on Corfu. The Greek 

prime minister, Mr Karamanlis, was there too, and although 
the visit was supposed to be private and informal, some 
time was taken off from boating, picnics and underwater 
fishing to attend to more serious business. No communi- 
qué was issued afterwards, but it is unlikely that any sinister 
plot was hatched for Greece’s flitting into the “ neutral ” 
camp. The chief topic was undoubtedly the fate\ of the 
Balkan pact. As a military alliance this is now moribund. 
The Jugoslavs have for some time been anxious to soft- 
pedal its military aspect on the grounds that the danger 
of Russian attack is past and also, no doubt, because 
membership of a military alliance is somewhat embarrassing 
to such staunch and open opponents of “ blocks.” Now 
the other partners, Greece and Turkey, less convinced that 
Russia has ceased to be dangerous, have exchanged so many 
bitter words over Cyprus that their co-operation over 
defence, or, indeed, anything else, has become impossible. 
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Marshal Tito, however, seems determined that the Balkan 
alliance should not lie down and die altogether. In Moscow 
he flourished it in front of the Russians and apparently got 
them to acknowledge that it provided a sound foundation 
fo; peaceful co-operation in the Balkans. This may be taken 
at its face value, or as a euphemism for the spread of Jugo- 
slav influence in the region, with consequences which may, 
or may not, be agreeable to the West. In either case, the 
Jugoslavs’ interest in reviving the tripartite alliance is neither 
surprising nor quixotic. But the pact, like Humpty Dumpty, 
has had a great fall, and to put it together again—which 
will involve getting the Greeks and the Turks to agree on 
the future of Cyprus—may prove an impossible task. But 
if Marshal Tito can do better than all the king’s horses and 
al} the king’s men, then good luck to him. 


Fading In an Era ? 


HE first session of the new Parliament ends for all 

practical purposes this week ; though Colonel Nasser 
may yet ensure that the end will be on a grim note in 
emergency meetings. Even without this, it has been an 
eventful session—a Parliamentary climacteric marking the 
change from the Churchill-Attlee to the Eden-Gaitskell era. 
New leaders eager to make an impact and not trammelled 
by past battles have from both sides pumped new vitality 
into the conduct of affairs. 

Sir Anthony Eden’s reputation has fluctuated as wildly as 
the weather, though more in his party than in the country. 
From the post-election peak of his popularity he plummeted 
during the autumn and winter until in January Downing 
Street had formally to deny that he was about to resign. 
The first three months of this year were hard going, but he 
turned the corner—or at least one corner—during the 
Bulganin-Khrushchev visit. His touch is now far more pro- 
fessional, and his leadership will be secure if he continues 
to win the hearts of his belligerent backbench critics by his 
handling of Colonel Nasser. 

The economic trip-wire which sent Sir Anthony sprawling 
last year has been a lifeline to Mr Gaitskell, who had his 
own troubles, but has hauled himself steadily up, both in 
party and public estimation. When economic discussion 
began to pall, he neatly sidestepped: into the role of a most 
effective Labour spokesman on foreign affairs—but he 
clearly has plenty of other ammunition as well. Both at 
Westminster and Transport House the Labour party is more 
efficient under his leadership. He is inevitably taking longer 
to work himself in than Sir Anthony. It may be too soon to 
guess whether British politics will for long be moulded by 
the personalities and wrestlings of these two men ; but not 
the least of the interest of the next session of this Parliament 
will derive from the light it sheds on this question. 


Holidays on Strike 


£ te Minister of Labour succeeded in getting the two 
sides concerned in the strike at the British Motor 
Corporation to take part in joint talks, but common ground 
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between them has yet to be found. The unions are demand- 
ing joint consultation before redundancy is declared in 
future and compensation for the men dismissed from BMC. 
On the first demand the BMC offers talks at the local level, 
and on compensation it refuses talks except at national 
level, with the Engineering Employers’ Federation. It is 
here that the deadlock is at present complete. The Federa- 
tion is anxious that BMC should not set a precedent by 
offering compensation payments which would be beyond 
the means of less prosperous firms, while the unions on 
their side want to keep their freedom to drive hard bargains 
in accordance with each firm’s capacity to pay. In the 
words of Mr Nicholas, of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, they do not want the sort of compensation 
that could be paid by the “ backyard foundry.” 

It is something, however, that the talks are not broken off 
but are adjourned until next Thursday while both sides 
consult among themselves. It was not really to be expected 
that there would be a rush to reach agreement while the 
strike is in a state of suspended animation. If no agreement 
is reached next week the struggle will begin again in earnest 
on Monday week. Then the unions will have to keep the 
returned holiday-makers out of the factories and the com- 
pany will have to decide how long it can carry on at the 
reduced level of output. Last week this was about 40 per 
cent of normal, although Morris, for example, still had 
between half and three-quarters of its workers and Austin 
produced little more than a quarter of its usual output with 
three-quarters of its workers. Meanwhile support for the 
strike grows dangerously among other workers such as the 
railwaymen. 


Solidarity with the Strikers 


Our Special Correspondent writes : 


T 5.30, when ship repair workers were due to meet in 
Custom House Fields, the main signs of life were two 
gypsy caravans complete with occupants and a few men 
lying on the grass. But then more men began to gather, a 
loudspeaker van bounced into the middle of the field, and 
some policemen strolled up. 

A young man announced the object of the meeting—to 
give moral support to the brothers on strike at the British 
Motor Corporation, and to vote them one hour’s pay per 
week each. He quickly stood down in favour of Mr Claude 
Berridge, the London organiser of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union. Mr Berridge angrily castigated those 
who would destroy the unity of the working classes ; but his 
remarks about the wickedness of Moral Rearmament and the 
Economic League were cut short: “ We’ve heard all this 
stuff, mate. What are we here for now?” So he took a 
few swings at the Tory Press and at the huge profits of the 
bosses ; the company’s reserves represented “a cushion for 
the shareholders,” so why should they not be a cushion for 
the workers ? He declared that this was the biggest struggle 
since 1926. This thought was quietly received, and Mr 
Berridge sat down amid rather lukewarm applause. 

The next speaker was Mr Dick Etheridge, the chief con- 
vener from Austin, whose forecast of the solidarity to be 
expected at Longbridge caused his union executive to get 
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an unpleasant shock when the strike was actually declared. 
Mr Etheridge, like Mr Berridge, is a Communist, but he is 
less thin and earnest, and his Midland®accent and joviality 
were an agreeable change. He made jokes about Sir 
Leonard Lord, chairman of the BMC and the villain of the 
piece. “And he’s no better than me. His father was a 
working man.” This, oddly enough, was to Sir Leonard’s 
discredit. Mr Etheridge said that he had brought along his 
missus as a symbol of working-class unity, and this unity 
was his main theme. His anger was directed first at the Tory 
Press, which made heroes out of blacklegs ; then at non- 
unionists, and at wives who wanted their men to go back 
to work ; and finally he reached the surprising conclusion 
that “despite this opposition from within our own ranks, 
the working classes have never shown such solidarity.” 
The proposition was then put to the vote. It was opposed 
by only about six out of the five hundred odd men at the 
meeting, with a few abstaining. There were one or two 
cries of “How can they be on strike if they are on 
holiday ?” But most of the men seemed pleased enough to 
have voted the money, although equally pleased that the 
meeting was over. They hurried across the field, talking 
about Laker. The action that had been taken was neither 
popular nor unpopular. It just seemed necessary. | 


Two-Edged Trade Weapon ? 


HE decision to impose a control on the use of Egypt’s 
"Feet balances in London is no more than a warning. 
Its effective meaning will depend on how it is applied, and 
this in turn depends, not only on political factors, but on 
two economic questions. Can a squeeze on sterling hurt 
Egypt painfully ? If effective, will it, like so many economic 
sanctions, prove a two-edged weapon which will hurt 
Britain as much as Egypt ? 

A blocking of Egypt’s sterling assets in London could 
certainly be uncomfortable for Egypt. The slump in 
demand for long-staple Egyptian cotton has made it 
difficult to find enough foreign exchange for imports from 
the West. Even with the release of £20 million of blocked 
sterling assets this year and last, Egyptian imports are still 
far below the level of the boom years 1951 and 1952. 
Import restrictions, already severe, have been further 
tightened. in recent months. Egypt, of course, uses trans- 
ferable sterling to buy not only in Britain but in other parts 
of the sterling area and Europe. A blocking of sterling 
assets would handicap its entire trade. But it is by no means 
certain to bring Egypt to its knees. Gold and dollar reserves 


_ could cover current payments for a while, and bilateral 


payments arrangements could provide a sufficient, if un- 
comfortable, framework for trade with many other countries. 


_ The effectiveness of a stop on London sterling would depend 


a great deal on the extent to which other western countries 
took parallel action. 


+ 


But a stop on sterling would of course hurt Britain too. 
Though the fall in Lancashire’s cotton buying has slashed 
Britain’s imports from Egypt (from £13 million in the first 
half of 1955 to £6.3 million in the first half of this year), 
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Egypt’s imports from this country have been growing and 
in 1954 and 1955 Britain recovered the position of Egypt's 


main supplier. Efforts by the British exporters, helped by 


their long-standing connections, have been largely 
responsible for this, but Egypt also seems to have made fair 
efforts to fulfil the promise to encourage imports from 
Britain in return for the release of sterling balances. A stop 
on British exports to spite Egypt would at one blow 
cut away all the gains which British exporters have made. 

Mindful of past experiences, they tend to think first of the 
Germans as the competitors who might supplant them in 
the market. But Egypt’s mark earnings are small. Only 
with one area—the communist bloc—has Egypt the large 
trading surplus which could permit a major growth of 
imports. Through heavy cotton purchases by communist 
countries Egypt raised its exports to them to £E.27 million 
in the first five months of this year, a third of the total. 
Egypt seems to have built up a trade surplus of £E.17 
million despite arms imports ; this will no doubt be used in 
any case to finance larger imports of capital goods from the 
communist countries. Deprived of sterling, Egypt might 
turn still more to the east for such supplies, 


Sixty Schizoid Governments 


‘ 


r EART on the left, wallet on the right” is a time- 

honoured description of the average Frenchman’s 
political posture. It is, however, a global rather than a 
Gallic attitude when governments are concerned. Last 
week the members of the United Nations were treated to 
a couple of overdue lectures on the subject at Geneva. Lord 
John Hope, the British delegate, warned the Economic and 
Social Council that, if the continual increase in the budgets 
of the UN and of its specialised agencies could not be 
checked, his government would have to consider whether 
it could go on bearing its present share of the cost. He 
praised the various practical successes achieved, but com- 
plained that, while lip-service was regularly paid to the need 
to cut out dead wood and concentrate on priority tasks, 
in fact little was done about it. 

Next day the Secretary-General himself was even more 
outspoken. He pointed out that the Secretariat had reduced 
its own ranks by 15 per cent in two years, but that it was 
the member governments that gave the orders. For three 
years running he had submitted plans for readjusting pro- 
grammes, but there was little he could do as long as there 
continued to be the largest common denominator among 
governments for starting new projects, and the lowest 
common denominator for financing them. There was no 
point in setting up another committee to overhaul economic 
and social programmes if it maintained the habit of agreeing 
on maximum programmes with minimum allocations. Mr 
Hammarskjéld referred to the “schizophrenia” often dis- 
played when a government’s representative in one UN organ 
votes for new enterprises while its representative in another 
organ demands economy. 

Something like sixty of the seventy-six member govern- 
ments suffer from this schizoid tendency, and the UN 
suffers from the consequences. When funds are drained 
away into futile activities insisted upon by governments 
that contribute little or nothing toward them, the organisa- 
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tion not only has that much less to spend on practical 
work ; another consequence is that its appeals for extra 
funds fall on unsympathetic ears. It was salutary for the 
Economic and Social Council to be told by the Indonesian 
delegate that all the efforts it fondly regards itself as direct- 
ing had so far had “no appreciable effect on the lives of 
the less privileged populations of the globe.” The 
Council’s first practical step to remedy this situation might 
well be to cut short its own interminable and inconclusive 
debates, so that the money thus saved could be used by more 
productive UN organs. 


Japan Looks at Peace Terms 


APANESE politicians have been making a noble effort to 
] sink their differences and show a complete, if fragile, 
unity in the peace talks with Russia. This by itself is a 
very considerable feat and a hopeful sign of political 
responsibility in Japan. Only a fortnight ago a number of 
business leaders, together with Mr Yoshida’s following from 
the former Progressive party, were calling upon the Liberal 
Democrat prime minister, Mr Hatoyama, to resign, with- 
out, however, giving any indication whom they would like 
in his place. But it has now been made clear that Mr 
Hatoyama will stay in office at least until the Moscow talks 
have finished, although he will have to continue to put up 
with Mr Shigemitsu as his foreign minister. 

The Socialist opposition have reaffirmed their policy 
of restoring diplomatic relations with Russia if necessary 
before settling the territorial dispute, and they have said 
that Mr Shigemitsu’s appointment as chief delegate will 
“ cast a dark shadow over the forthcoming talks.” But even 
they have refrained from embarrassing the foreign minister 
by trying to extract a definite statement of policy from 
him. Only Mr Yoshida and his following, the diehard 
section of Mr Hatoyama’s party, have continued to press 
their policy of no compromise up to the moment of 
departure. 

It seems clear from Mr Shigemitsu’s carefully non- 
committal replies to the questions of Mr Yoshida’s faction 
that he is prepared to yield a good deal if necessary. 
One source suggests that he may try to refer the question 
of the North Kuriles and South Sakhalin to a conference 
of the former allied nations, while making an effort to 
“secure a reservation on Kunashiri and Etoforu.” This 
may mean that he will try to keep open the possible return 
of these islands to Japan if and when the Americans leave 
Okinawa and the Bonin group. Mr Khrushchev has stated 
that the Soviet position on the territorial issue has not 
changed since the London talks. This policy, if it is not 
merely a piece of preliminary bluff, seems to be short- 
sighted. Even if, as the Russians are said to believe, 


. Japan is drifting away from America and towards 


socialism, a return of the southern Kuriles would give 
an immense boost at a comparatively small cost to 
Russia’s reputation as a good neighbour in the Far East. 
Big Brother could then watch benevolently while the 
Liberal Democrats squabble among themselves about 
foreign policy, and while the Socialists climb into power 
from a platform of neutrality, prosperity and trade with 
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Asia. But it seems unlikely that the Soviet government 
will be clever ehough to give back even Etoforu and 
Kunashiri. bg 


Mr Poole’s Bevanites 


T would be an exaggeration to say that the middle classes 
] have got out of hand; but Mr Oliver Poole, the 
Chairman of the Conservative Party organisation, evidently 
felt last week that the time had come to give them a timely 
warning. They have been insubordinate at recent by- 
elections; they are joining—apparently in significant 
numbers—a deviationist organisation called the Middle 
Class Alliance ; worst of all, certain extremists among them 
have formed an embarrassing if not dangerous extra-party 
action group calling itself the “ People’s League for the 
Defence of Freedom,” which has gone most expensively 
into print with demands for curbing trade union privileges. 
What with not voting and frightening votes into the arms 
of Labour, all this, in Mr Poole’s view, has got to stop. 
It threatens to divide the Tory Front (which draws, accord- 
ing to Gallup poll figures, 25 per cent of its electoral 
support from the working class income bracket). And the 
Tory party, Mr Poole insisted as sternly as he dared, is 
all that stands between the middle classes and Labour’s 
sea-green plan for equality. 

Mr Poole sympathised with the burdens of middle-class 
people in terms which vaguely suggested he was not one 
of them. But he reminded them that Tory chancellors 
did try to help them—first by cutting income tax and now 
by slowing down the erosion of their incomes through 
inflation. He sought to rally them to the more constructive 
Conservative aim of further pushing up living standards. 
But, in admitting that the middle classes had had “ less 
than their fair share of prosperity in the past,” he did not 
promise to make sure that. they would get under Tory rule 
at least their fair share of any future additions to the size 
of the national cake let alone any rectification of past 
injustices. That, however, is the positive assurance that 
the middle classes want—otherwise equality will overtake 
them anyhow. It is one which it would be indiscreet for 
Mr Poole to give ; he must hope that stirring appeals not 
to rock the boat in rough water will bring them back 
into line, and that mild anathemas will cause his Bevanites 
to stop baiting the unions. They ought to see anyway, 
without Mr Poole telling them, that it is silly to tell your 
big brother to punch the head of an even bigger boy. 


Holland’s Holiday from Government 


UTCH cabinet crises last as long as French govern- 
ments, say the Dutch. Holland’s current cabinet 
crisis is some seven weeks old. General elections ended the 
life of the last Dutch government, and there is still no sign 
of a new one. 
The hiatus has almost become traditional. No single 
party in Holland is large enough to govern by itself. At 
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What 
you Will 


The disposition of property, 
the creation of a family trust, 
the problems of partnership 
and private companies, 
the wise investment of money— 
these, and many similar and 
related matters arise daily in 
the faithful discharge of 
the responsibilities laid upon 
us as executors and trustees. 
We are well fitted to act for 
you for we possess the knowledge 
and experience to handle your 
affairs with skill, courtesy and 
sympathetic understanding. 
Our care for the best 
interests of your dependants 
can do much to alleviate your 


own care for their future. 
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-Provincial Bank 
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DAISEE JUTE 


pucs her best 
foots forwarel 








uT your foot down where you will, you are putting it 

on jute. For jute lines the lining of your shoes. It 

backs your carpets. It forms the underside of your 
linoleum. Surprising, the places jute gets to. 

It calls itself twine, hessian, scrim, brattice cloth. It is 
best known, perhaps, as sacks. It is also string and rope. 
Are your shoulders padded? Your lapels stiffened? 
Jute most likely does the job. 

Astonishing, jute’s versatility. How few there are who 
give this stuff the recognition it deserves. All over the 
world, every hour of the day, down-trodden, indomitable, 
jute is hard at work. Hats off to jute! 





JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD. 


*— makers of jute bags and sacks; twines, cords and ropes; yarns for 


woven carpets; cloth for tufted carpets and needlefelts, for backing 
linoleum, for tarpaulins; roofing felt, damp-courses and plasterers 
scrim; webbing; and cotton belting. 


There may be an application of jute to your business. Why not write to us:— 


JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD + MEADOW PLACE BUILDINGS - DUNDEE 
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‘I vote,” said Frog, ‘for the British farmer! 


Where would we be without him—production doubled since 1939, more than half of all 


our food now home grown, 60% of...’ 


BUT TOWN MOUSE INTERRUPTED WITH 


I vote for me! 


.-. ‘and I know exactly where you'd be without FROG (croakless with rage) ‘All right! Up with paws 
the British farmer. Very nice bit of bog you and up with prices too! Let your meat be 
had . .. before it was drained and planted with inferior: your eggs as seasonal as turkey: your 
wheat. Down with boots!’ milk reserved for the rich! Let us not en- 

FROG ‘How wet you are! Every extra acre planted courage the British farmer to give -us our 
means dollars saved. And the British farmer wonderful food. 


grows three times as much wheat per acre as TOWN MOUSE (quite blandly) ‘I thought you liked flies!’ 
the American farmer. Y 








* 1 * 


= =Frog could only goggle. For those whose 
minds are tightly closed will never care that 
the British farmer, in return for only a fair 
living, does us really proud. 





TOWN MOUSE ‘What,’ said he, ‘is that to frogs. And don’t 
tell me again that British farmers often work 
a 90-hour week for no more than {10 - £12. 
I do not care. I say, up with paws.’ 








IT’S FISONS FOR THE FARMER 
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the same time, cross-currents of confessional and historical 
party loyalties complicate the simpler policy differences 
which must be resolved when cabinets are formed. 
Cabinet-building, too, has been given added importance by 
the presence in recent governments of all the main parties ; 
parliament has tended to become a quiet debating society 
whilst the real political conflicts are fought out inside the 
cabinet. The prudent Dutch like to achieve a coalition 
which will fairly reflect the balance of power and ideas 
— ay member parties for a substantial time. But 

¢ price is long and delicate bargaining when governments 
are formed. 2 

Cabinet-building has been made more difficult this time 
by the increasing tension between the Labour and Catholic 
parties which has been evident during the past two years. 
Before the elections in June the Catholics campaigned hard 
to gather back into the fold those Catholic voters who had 
turned Labour. But they failed, and Dr Drees, the veteran 
Labour Premier, was asked once more to piece a cabinet 
together. 

* 


Two main policy differences were for a time the centre 
of negotiation—rent and defence, where the Catholics 
backed the defence minister in a demand for heavier 
spending. Both issues were eventually resolved by com- 
promise. But just when hopes were high, Professor Romme, 
the Catholic leader, stated new demands, one of which was 
for a new ministry, to take over certain functions from the 
Ministry for Economic Affairs, and presumably to be placed 
in Catholic hands. The Catholic leader had forced on 
Dr. Drees the choice, either of giving in to demands which 
he felt were unjustified by Catholic strength, or of giving 
up his attempt to form a cabinet. He chose the latter. 

Professor Romme then took up the task, but Labour 
quickly rejected his programme. Perhaps a leader of one 
of the smaller parties will now seek to mediate between 
them, but once again success seems unlikely unless the 
Catholics are prepared to give more ground than hitherto. 
A smaller coalition, say between the smaller parties and 
either the Catholics or Labour, may be considered, but both 
have disadvantages. But the Dutch cheerfully believe that 
some Government will be formed by mid-September, when 
Parliament reopens. 


Peers and Prisons 


RISON reformers will derive some encouragement, 
however small, from Tuesday’s debate in the House 
of Lords. It is true that many of the criticisms put 
forward—the overcrowding, the sanitation (or rather 


absence of it), the lack of work, the shortage of staff—have . 


been made for so long and so often that to find them still 
justifiable must tend to produce a feeling of despair. The 
encouraging aspect of this week’s debate is that the Govern- 
ment seemed to be much less complacent about them. 
Lord Mancroft, Parliamentary Under-Secretary, certainly 
began by producing the stock official answer to criticisms, 
giving the number of prisons and detention centres started 
since the war, the number of new workshops, kitchens, 
hospitals and chapels, and so on. But he soon abandoned 
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this sort of defence of prison administration, and showed 
himself fully aware that though lack of money must prevent 
many needed improvements in physical conditions, a great 
deal can be done to improve the outlook of the prisons 
without any extra expenditure at all. For instance, he 
mentioned the imminent extension of the Bristol experi- 
ment, which allows preventive detention men in the third 
stage of their sentence to work in the city for normal wages 
and to live in a hostel more or less as free men. He also 
spoke of the possibility of finding work for local prisoners 
by the establishment of out-factories for local factories. 
Again, he realised that prison officers should be given a much 
more constructive job if the relationship between them 
and the prisoners in local prisons are to be improved. 

Almost every kind of prison reform, whether it is a 
matter of finding money for new lavatories or finding a job 
for a man who has been discharged, comes up, as Lord 
Mancroft said, against the obstacle of public indifference. 
Until recently, one might have added Government indiffer- 
ence as well; and it is something gained that a member 
of the Government is at last taking a personal and con- 
structive interest in the subject. 


Irish Hairshirt 


Our Dublin correspondent writes : 


HE deterioration in the balance of payments continues to 

_ be the main topic of Irish politics. The Minister of 
Finance continues sedulously to treat the symptoms rather 
than the disease itself—with the natural result that the 
symptoms tend to recur. In March he imposed duties on 
consumption goods designed to cut back imports by £7 mil- 
lion, but exports have continued to fall so steeply that the 
balance of payments deficit promises to be as bad as last year. 
Mr Sweetman is now after another reduction in imports of 
£5 million, and has accordingly raised the special duties 
from 374 per cent to 60 per cent (the preferential rate being 
changed from 25 per cent to 50 per cent), while applying 
the levies at the March rate to many goods which escaped 
at that time. 

In Mr Sweetman’s defence it must be admitted that he 
inherits the consequences of the mistaken policies followed 
by all the governments that have held office in the last ten 
years. The fall in exports reflects the fall in cattle prices ; 
but that development would ‘not have been so serious if 
rising domestic costs and indecisive agricultural policies had 
not combined to price almost every other agricultural 
product out of the export market. Development of Irish 
agricultural production for export is the only solution of the 
balance of payments problem ; but it will not be of much 
assistance over the short run. Capital investment policies 
of the last few years now far out-run current earning and 
saving. At last some ¢evision to bring it in line with avail- 
able resources is possible ; and it must be said that a greater 
proportion of capital expenditure is now going into projects 
that give some prospect of yielding monetary return. Even 
so, the volume of saving will fall far short of expenditure, 
and this must be blamed in some measure on the steady 
réfusal to allow interest rates to follow the upward trend in 
the United Kingdom. A policy that on one side calls for 
more saving and on the other subsidises borrowers is a 
curious example of doctrinaire rigidity. 
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EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
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EDUCATION BUILDING 
Progress since 1950 
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SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 
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Missionaries Under Fire Again 


ow seriously will Indian public opinion take the 

startling judgment on the work of missionaries that 

has been published by an official committee of inquiry ? 

The committee’s report, based on two years of investigation, 
states that 

Evangelisation in India appears to be a part of the uniform 

world policy to revive Christendom for re-establishing 

western supremacy. ... The objective is apparently to 
create Christian minority pockets with a view to disrupting 

the solidarity of the non-Christian societies. . . . 

When this committee was appointed in 1954 by the 
government of the Central Indian state of Madhya Pradesh, 
the air was heavy with allegations about subversive activity 
by foreign missionaries and with complaints by the mission- 
aries themselves about hostile actions on the part of local 
authorities. Since then, the Indian government has 
imposed some strict regulations on foreign missionaries, 
notably a prohibition on working in frontier districts— 
although there are many established Christian congregations 
there ; while the churches for their part have increasingly 
recognised the need to become less dependent on external 
support, and the principal denominations have strengthened 
their local roots. The general atmosphere is much better 
now than in 1954. It will be sad if the belated result of 
the Madhya Pradesh inquiry is to jeopardise this 
improvement. 

The danger lies not so much in the committee’s recom- 
mendations for further restrictions on missionary work— 
though these would, if adopted, cause much senseless 
suffering, including the closing down of badly needed 
orphanages ; the most harmful effect of its sweeping general- 
isations is that they provide ammunition for intolerant 
elements in India which detest the doctrine of the secular 
state propounded by Mr Nehru and by other liberal minds. 
“ Conversion muddles the convert’s sense of solidarity with 
his society,” says the committee. “There is a danger of 
his loyalty to his country being undermined.” This is not 
only an odd argument to advance in a secular state, but 
an ironic one. The ultra-orthodox Hindus who campaign 
against a secular India are the very people who have failed 
to give any such sense of solidarity to the untouchables, 
aboriginals and hill peoples to whom Christianity has 
offered a way out of their stagnation. 


Colour in the Factory 


HE fears that were expressed when the first big stream 

of coloured workers reached Britain seem latterly to 
have been allayed ; at any rate, fewer complaints are heard 
about rich Jamaicans buying up houses or, at the other 
extreme, of poor Jamaicans undercutting British trade 
unionists. Certainly, a small inquiry* in Birmingham 
suggests that, on the whole, the first 15,000 coloured 
workers there are being absorbed without much difficulty. 
The investigators found little prejudice against coloured 
workers on the part of employers; such as there was 
tended to be based on ignorance or on a wholesale con- 








* Employment of Coloured Workers. By Leslie Stephens. 
Institute of Personnel Management. 3s. 6d. 
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demnation because of one failure or on fears that it would 
upset their existing white labour or prejudice its recruit- 
ment. But most of the employers interviewed who had 
recruited coloured workers were satisfied with them, both 
with their performance of a job and with their relations 
with their fellow white workers—though they tend to be 
Cautious about up-grading them to skilled or supervisory 
jobs. The attitude of the trade unionists was more 
ambivalent. Most of them affirmed the principle of no 
discrimination ; on the other hand, it was quite possible 
for the same branch of a union declaring its adherence to 
this principle to pass a resolution calling for a stop to the 
entry of foreign labour. It is perhaps significant that 
trade union prejudices are directed not against the colour 
of immigrant workers but against them as outsiders liable 
to make demands on Birmingham's housing. 

But, though the report is, on the whole, reassuring, it 
ended twelve months ago. Since then, immigration of 
coloured workers has gone ahead, and the total number 
in this country must be far more than the 100,000 
or so estimated for the end of 1955. It may well be 
three times that number. Secondly, it is still far from 
certain what will actually happen to coloured workers if 
there have to be more dismissals. However much 
employers and trade unionists uphold the principle of 
“last in, first out,” regardless of colour, employers will 
find it difficult in practice to keep on coloured workers 
while they are laying off white ones. 








French Joint Stock Mania 


In the present state of France there is much to make 
us rejoice, but much also to awaken our conjectures and 
even excite our fears. It is gratifying to see the commer- 
cial and industrial spirit gradually displacing in the affec- 
tions of the nation the former inordinate desire of war and 
conquest ; to see, also, the feelings of cordiality which 
continue to subsist between England and France,—feelings 
which are at once evidenced on our part, and augmeftted 
on hers, by the noble exertions so generally made through- 
out the United Kingdom to relieve the sufferers by the 
inundations of the Rhone and Loire and their tributaries. 
But these. inundations afford further food for reflection. 
They suggest an inquiry as to the means of the nation to 
encounter so costly a visitation,—following, moreover, in 
the footsteps of an expensive war; and this leads to a 
consideration of the anomalous form in which the indus- 
trial spirit has manifested itself of late in France, and the 
effects which it is calculated to produce on the resources 
of the country. . . . There, especially within the last year 
or two, an utter mania prevails on the subject of com- 
panies, and the public seem to be impressed with an idea 
that nothing can be or ought to be successful unless 
conducted by such. Companies are starting up like 
mushrooms, in every conceivable department of industry, 
from the highest to the lowest. Not long since we saw 
one advertised for washing clothes,—a business, we are 
of opinion, it would be more advisable to relinquish to the 
unaided private enterprise of washerwomen. The best 
and the worst feelings of the people, their virtues, passions, 
and prejudices, are all enlisted in the support of the Joint 
Stock mania. . . . The consequence of all this has been that 
a deal of capital in France has been diverted from its 
accustomed channels of expenditure. 


The Economist 
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Letters to the Editor 








Living Like a Lord 


Smr—In your issue of July 28th 
you say that the new nobility will 
fall mo nearer to the gutter than 
the welfare state allows. If the new 
peerage is to be one which depends upon 
state pensions and doles, then the whole 
idea of nobility has gone. One of the 
reasons why I oppose the further 
creation of hereditary peerages is that 
under modern conditions it is hard 
enough for anyone, even a rich business 
man, to leave sufficient to his heir to 
enable the latter to live in any way 
resembling the proper style of a peer. 

In fact many of the new peerages are 
bestowed upon those who have distin- 
guished themselves not in business but 
in politics and trade union affairs. Sup- 
pose that the first of a new line holds a 
post in a nationalised industry at about 
£8,000 per year. This is good and he 
can uphold his status as long as he is in 
the post which carries this salary. But 
when he retires he draws at best a 
pension, since few people can save much 
nowadays. His son and heir cannot look 
forward to the inheritance of his father’s 
post, and may be unable to earn more 
than a well salaried minor post affords. 
He cannot hope to live in as good a style 
as his father and will inevitably be lower 
in the social scale though provided with 
a technical nobility. The absurdities of 
Mr Gaitskell’s theory as to equality will 
receive a forceful exposition because the 
new ndbleman will be lower in financial 
position than many commoners. 

It is one thing to acquiesce in the 
deterioration in the position of the older 
families, but deliberately to create new 
families of nobility which are from the 
outset deprived of means sufficient to 
uphold their ennobled status, is to flout 
the idea of creation by the Crown and 
to provide the world with yet another 
example of Britain’s decline. What 
makes matters even worse is that the 
victims themselves seem-so pathetically 
anxious to perpetuate their peerages. 
One reads in the press of peers who 
express a desire for an heir to their titles, 
though they must know that such an heir 
will have little to inherit but a title. Life 
peerages on the other hand would suffice 
for the reward of the deserving, and if a 
life peerage was considered not enough 
in the way of merit, then a hereditary 
peerage could be created with means to 
endow it.—Yours faithfully, 

L. G. Ping, Managing Editor. 
Burke’s Peerage Ltd. 


The Price of Enosis 


Sir—In a Note published in your issue 
of June 29th, the writer, forecasting the 
economic consequences of the union of 


Cyprus with Greece, infers that 
“Despite past neglect”—on the part of 
the British Colonial Government of 
Cyprus—“ Enosis could scarcely be 
expected to bring economic benefits to 
Cyprus.” 

We have always made it clear that our 
case is essentially one of morality and 
justice, and Sir George Hill rightly 
points out in his book, “A History of 
Cyprus,” Vol. IV, page 490, that “ The 
desire for union (of Cyprus) with Greece 
is not for any material benefits it would 
bring.” This thesis does not in any way 
imply economic ruin for Cyprus. On the 
contrary there are basic reasons to 
believe that the workers and peasants 
who constitute 85 per cent of the popu- 
lation of Cyprus will be in a better 
financial position in the event of union 
with Greece. National insurance, for 
instance, has not been introduced to 
Cyprus while in Greece it is very well 
organised. In addition, owing to the 
care of the Greek State, agriculture in 
Greece has made great strides and it is 
on more modern lines than it is in 
Cyprus. As a result of the modern 
methods applied in Greece, production 
is continually increasing, having ex- 
ceeded the prewar standards despite the 
destruction caused during the war years, 
while official statistics show that produc- 
tion in Cyprus is either stationary or on 
the decrease. 


There has been not only stagnation 
but a decrease of production in Cyprus 
during the last 50 years despite the fact 
that the population has been doubled 
in the meantime. You also remark that 
“The Cypriot peasant would also lose 
his small but significant tariff preference 
in the British market.” Yet during the 
last five years British exports to Cyprus 
amounted to £52,805,000 while the 
imports from Cyprus were only 
£21,825,000. The deficit, therefore, is 
£31 million. Consequently Britain, not 
Cyprus, is benefiting from the trade 
balance between the two countries. In 
contrast, the trade balance between 
Cyprus and Germany is in favour of 
Cyprus. During the last five years 
Cyprus exported £24,668,000 worth of 
goods to Germany while it only imported 
£4,921,000. 

The writer concludes by saying “ The 
British base, already the driving force 
of the island’s economic life, would 
become more vital to it than ever. For- 
tunately the Greek Government seems 
aware of this.” But should strategic 


bases become the driving force of a 
country’s economic life? There is a 
gap in the trade balance of the island 
between 1945 and 1954 to the tune of 
£62,223,000. The cause of this gap is 
entirely the failure of the Government 
to develop agriculture and industry, 
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thus increasing exports and reducing 
imports. | This gap is bridged by 
emigrants’ remittances, tourism and 
expenditure on military installations of 
temporary nature. The compulsory 
dependence of the economy of the island 
on the existence of military bases is a 
disturbing feature involving great danger 
to the economy of Cyprus.—Yours 


faithfully, Puipias G. Duxaris 
UK Secretary to the 
London, W.1 Ethnarchy of Cyprus 


“Faster, Faster...” 
in Bahrain 


Sm—I read with considerable interest 
the article that appeared in your issue 
of July 14th entitled “‘ Faster, Faster’ 
...- in Bahrain.” I would, however, like 
to draw your attention to some inaccu- 
rate statements that appeared in it. 

In the fourth paragraph you say that 
“last year and early this year the autho- 
rities met several of its [the Committee 
of National Union] demands.” In fact, 
while a certain number of changes were 
carried out before, in October of last 
year, at a meeting held between the 
Ruler, with his adviser and a senior 
member of the ruling family, and two 
representatives of the committee, agree- 
ment was reached on all points then in 
dispute and concerned with the criminal 
code, the judiciary, the councils of 
education and health and the police 
force. This agreement was signed by 
representatives of both parties. The 
Government had already some six 
months before organised the committee 
that was at the time drafting the labour 
law. The committee did not put for- 
ward any demand for a legislative coun- 
cil and intimated that the subject had 
been shelved. 

As is mentioned in the article, elec- 
tions were subsequently held for half of 
the members of the councils of educa- 
tion and health. I would like to point 
out, however, that when the names of 
the nominated members were first 
announced, they included only two 
members of the ruling family on the 
Council of Education, and these were 
later withdrawn from the council. 

In order to settle further differences 
that appeared to have sprung up, the 
Ruler met the representatives of the com- 
mittee during the month of June, and 
he agreed to make some changes to meet 
their requests. These included the 
removal of certain members of the 
councils of education and health, and 
the decision that the presidents of each 
should be elected from amongst their 
number. The Ruler also agreed to 
remove the censorship of the press, as 
requested by the committee. However, 
the committee still refused to encourage 
the elected members of the two councils 
to hold their meetings, because of their 
objection to the Council of Administra- 
tion, and it was for this reason and not 
because of any action of the adviser of 
the Bahrain Government that the 
councils of education and health have 
not yet met. 

_ The Council of Administration was 
itself not instituted because of any 
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demand from the public, but was 
appointed by the Ruler to make recom- 
mendations to him and to assist him in 
affairs of state. It was for this reason 
that the council consists only of Govern- 
ment officials and certain members of 
the ruling family with considerable 
administrative experience. 

The Committee broke off its conver- 
sations with the Ruler towards the 
middle of June, but the Bahrain Govern- 
ment then publicly expressed its desire 
that the conversations should be renewed 
and the negotiations carried to a success- 
ful conclusion.—Yours faithfully, 

James H. D. BEtcrave, 
Public Relations Officer, 
London, W.1 Bahrain Government 


Party Paradox in Canada 


Smr—Your Canadian correspondent, in 
your issue of July 7th, says that “the 
Conservative opposition” in the Cana- 
dian House of Commons, “ with 50 odd 
members, supported by a score of 
Socialists (CCF), continues to demand 
that the Liberals, with their 170 mem- 
bers and their 21 years of office, should 
resign immediately.” 

The fact is that the Conservatives 
and CCF have never once “ demanded ” 
that the Liberal Government “ should 
resign immediately.” That would be 
obviously impracticable and indeed pre- 
posterous. What they have demanded, 
and continue to demand, is that the 
Government should dissolve Parliament, 
a very different course of action, and 
perfectly practicable-—Yours faithfully, 
Ottawa, Canada EUGENE FORSEY 


Grey Skies for Aircraft 


Sm—lIn your article of June 30th you 
state first that civil airlines would get 
Government support only if they get 
backing from one of the corporations, 
and finally you ask “ Are conditions in 
the aircraft industry now such that the 
last flicker of competition can be 
extinguished ? ” 

I suggest that one of the quickest 
ways to extinguish competition is for two 
state corporations to be allowed to con- 
tinue as virtual monopolies. If we 
encourage private enterprise airlines to 
develop, we are going to get these com- 
panies, which in many cases are backed 
by a great deal of shipping money, to 
order aircraft independently of any 
Ministry, thereby injecting competition 
not only amongst airline operators, but 
also amongst the aircraft manufacturers. 
—Yours faithfully, Havarp GUNN 
Burnham, Bucks 


Lessons of Poznan 


Smrr—You publish in your issue of 
July 14th a letter from Mr Godfrey 
Lias, who writes, inter alia: “ The riots 
in Czechoslovakia were not confined to 
one city, as in Poland and East Ger- 
ee 


Mr Lias’s memory is at fault. I 


happened to be in Germany during 
June 1953, when the East German rising 
occurred, and must, in the interests of 
historical accuracy, insist that it was by 
no means confined to one city. The 
West German radio ensured that news 
of the East Berlin rising was imme- 
diately known throughout the Soviet- 
occupied zone. Workers in Magdeburg, 
Chemnitz, Leipzig, Halle and Dresden, 
as well as other industrial centres, at 
once followed the East Berliners’ 
example, setting fire to Volkspolizei 
barracks, occupying town halls, and 
demanding removal of the Communist 
regime and free all-German elections. 


Many East German workers, besides 
Berliners, lost their lives in the rising, 
or by subsequent judicial murder. Con- 
sidering that they had been subject to 
twenty years of Nazi and Communist 
dictatorship, their unbroken spirit was 
all the more remarkable—Yours faith- 
fully, 

Your SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT 


Kashmir and Goa 


Sirr—In reply to Miss M. da Silva’s 
letter of June 16th, I am of Hun- 
garian origin. However, this gives 
me the advantage of recalling from my 
early history lessons that Hungary had 
for almost 200 years been part of the 
Turkish Empire and, afterwards, for 
more than 200 years, a province of 
Austria. Now either Miss da Silva is 
right and the Magyars had for two cen- 
turies been transformed into Turks and, 
subsequently, turned for another two 
centuries into Austrians—or I am right 
and one can “ subjugate a whole popula- 
tion against its will,” Hungarians or 
Goans. 

Catholics, altogether one per cent of 
the population in the Indian Union, do 
have their difficulties and—lIndia being a 
free country—their grievances are 
occasionally voiced by the Prelates of 
the Church in public. However, all this 
did not stop Cardinal Gracias, a Goan 
himself, from claiming Goa as an 
integral part of India at a public meeting 
two years ago. Should the hardships 
facing Catholics in India be so grave 
indeed, what would explain the presence 
of the thousands of Catholic Goans 
there ? 


In theory, the caste system is outlawed 
in the Union as it is in Goa ; in practice, 
it still survives in Goa, as it does in the 
Union. However, this in no way inter- 
feres with “the full rights of free wor- 
ship ” enjoyed by Catholics in the Union 
—a state of affairs I was glad to witness 
during my journey all over India in 1954. 

Mr Nehru—whom Miss da Silva 
accuses of pretending “to be the single 
moral authority in the world ”—does 
certainly tolerate more criticism from his 
own countrymen than Dr Salazar does. 
I for one cannot blame him for wanting 
to extend the democratic institutions, 
enjoyed by people in the rest of India, to 
the inhabitants of Goa.—Yours faith- 
fully, Gerorce A. FLoris 
London, N.W.1 
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Country Banking 
in the Industrial 


Revolution 
L. S. PRESSNELL 


‘In presenting this well-documented account of 
the role of the country banks between 1760 and 
1844 Dr Pressnell has successfully completed a 
task that would have daunted many lesser spirits. 
..« The outcome of his labours is a first-class 
piece of scholarship and research; it has much 
enriched knowledge of the evolution of the 
financial mechanism and has opened up many 
promising avenues for further research.’ 
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Economic Problems 
of the Church 


From Archbishop Whitgift 
to the Long Parliament 


CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Much attention has been devoted to the economic 
problems of landowners in the two generations 
before 1640. Meanwhile ecclesiastical conflicts have 
continued to be discussed in terms of 

* Puritan ’ opposition to episcopacy. But the 
Church was also an economic organization, with 
its own problems. Mr Hill looks at some of the 
causes of friction between laymen and clerics, and 
between the clergy themselves, to throw fresh 
light on the causes of ‘ the Puritan Revolution ’. 
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From Quadrant to Octagon 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR: Grand Strategy Volume V. 

By John Ehrman. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 651 pages. 


42s, 


HIS volume of the Official History 

of the Second World War is the 
first to appear of the six on “ Grand 
Strategy,” that is to say, on the central 
direction of the war. It extends over the 
period of the two Quebec Conferences— 
Quadrant in August, 1943, and Octagon 
in September, 1944. By the earlier of 
these dates Italy was virtually out of the 
war, and everywhere the tide had turned 
sufficiently for the Allies to be assured 
of the ultimate defeat of the other two 
Axis powers. What, then, were the 
undertakings which would most quickly 
bring about the inevitable end ? 

The Quadrant Conference reaffirmed 

the priority of operations against Ger- 
many and prescribed as the central 
feature of these a landing in force in 
Normandy, in accordance with plans 
already prepared. Supplementary to this 
were operations on the mainland of Italy, 
the capture of Sardinia and Corsica, and 
a landing in the south of France. Activi- 
ties in the Balkans were to be limited to 
victualling guerillas, commando raids 
and strategic bombing. The plans for 
Normandy (Overlord) suffered no funda- 
mental alteration thereafter and provoked 
comparatively little discussion at the top. 
The date was put back a few weeks and 
the initial assault was strengthened, and 
that was about all. The sideshows, how- 
ever, occupied far more of the attention 
of staffs and ministers. This was due 
largely to Mr Churchill’s intense desire 
to preserve flexibility, to take advantage 
of opportunities whenever and wherever 
they arose, and to pay some regard to 
political factors in the Balkans. So 
strongly did he press his ideas on occa- 
sion that the Americans complained that 
the British were trying to “ ditch Over- 
lord.” In the main the American view 
prevailed and the Italian campaign 
suffered from a form of pernicious 
anemia, while no significant operations 
‘were undertaken in the Balkans or the 
eastern Mediterranean. Jobbing back is 
a futile occupation, but few would deny 
that the western world would today be 
in better case had Mr Churchill had 
greater success with the President and 
his advisers. 

Quadrant left the sole responsibility 
for operations in the Pacific to the 
American chiefs of staff In South East 
Asia the plans were vague, and the 
arrangements for command were un- 


believably complicated. There were 
three kings in this Brentford—Admiral 
Mountbatten, Vinegar Joe Stilwell and 
Chiang Kai-shek—and Mr Ehrman 
seems to imply that they scarcely ever 
agreed upon anything. This is perhaps 
not surprising. The prime concern of 
the Americans was to keep China in the 
war in order to provide a base for bomb- 
ing Japan and to prevent the Japanese 
from carrying on the fight on the main- 
land after their home islands had been 
captured ; the British, on the other hand, 
were anxious to re-establish themselves 
in Burma and Malaya—an_ objective 
which was not well viewed by the anti- 
colonialists in Washington. It is a sad 
commentary on these conflicting ideas 
that China was saved from Japan only 
for the benefit of world communism, and 
that India, Burma and large parts of 
Malaya are deluding themselves that 
they can sit indefinitely on the fence 
between Russia and the West. 


These inconsistencies of aim in South 
East Asia and in the lesser theatres of 
Europe provoked great argument at the 
highest levels, and Mr Ehrman faithfully 
records it all. He also gives a full 
account of the, disputes between Mr 
Churchill and his own chiefs of staff 
about the role of Britain after Germany 
had been defeated. More space is there- 
fore devoted to these controversies on 
the lesser issues than to the major pro- 
jects on which there was throughout 
substantial agreement. The author 
regards this as unavoidable. It is cer- 
tainly unfortunate, for it gives an 
impression of constant bickering not only 
between Mr Churchill and his chiefs of 
staff, but also between the British and 
the Americans, which is far from a true 
one. The relations between the Minister 
of Defence and the British chiefs of 
staff were intimate and mostly cordial ; 
and the Western Allies, whatever their 
area of disagreement, achieved a miracle 
of collaboration in what Mr Ehrman 
rightly calls the greatest conjoint opera- 
tion in the history of war. 


If Mr Ehrman has been unduly forth- 
coming in these respects, there is one in 
which he has been over-reticent—the 
Montgomery-Eisenhower argument as 
between the “single thrust” and the 
“broad front.” This comes very neat 
to “ Grand Strategy,” and it is arguable 
that the wholehearted adoption of Mont- 
gomery’s plan would have ended the 
German war in 1944. The Germans 
themselves think so at any rate. But the 
very small instalment of it that was 
grudgingly tried at Arnhem failed, and 
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thereafter the war was bound to last well 
into 1945. 

It would be ungracious to end this 
review here. Mr Ehrman gives fascinat- 
ing accounts of the Cairo and Teheran 
Conferences, of the attempts to entice 
Turkey into the war, of the terrible 
betrayal by the Russians of General 
Bor’s Warsaw rising, and so on. For 
these and much else we can be grateful. 


Spotlight on a Prince 


A PRINCE OF MANTUA. 

By Maria Bellonci. Translated by Stuart 
Hood. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 312 pages. 25s. 


ETWEEN the bald uplands of 

objective historical research and the 
lush valleys of the historical novel there 
is a strip of terrain encroached upon by 
both. Along the lower edge of this strip 
move Mme. Oldenbourg and Miss 
Prescott ; along the upper strides Dr 
Bryant. While writing her last book to 
be published in this country—“ The 
Life and Times of Lucrezia Borgia ”— 
Maria Bellonci kept exactly to the 
middle ; carefully amassed facts were 
cautiously brought to life by imagination 
and—for Signora Bellonci writes very 
much as a woman—some intuition. Her 
present book was conceived a little fur- 
ther down the slope. 

Its sub-title is “ The Life and Times 
of Vincenzo Gonzaga” (Vincenzo I, 
duke of Mantua 1587-1612). The 
“Times” are very strictly subordinated 
to the “ Life,” and are only drawn upon 
to shed light on the hero. Thus the 
cultural life of Mantua—important from 
the points of view of theatrical and 
musical history and the growth of zhe 
ducal art collection—is dealt with only 
impressionistically ; almost nothing is 
said about the economic life of the city, 
or about the effect of the constitutional 
and military changes introduced by 
Vincenzo’s father, Guglielmo. There is 
more about foreign policy; but, here 
again, while the spotlight follows the 
hero, we are left to guess at the signifi- 
cance of the shadows on the rest of the 
stage. 

It is from the “ Life,” then, that the 
book must be judged. The subject is 
admirably chosen. Vincenzo was a com- 
plex and flamboyant character, Mantua 
at the height. of its fortunes and 
splendour. The sources for Mantuan 
history in the sixteenth century are 
immensely rich, with archives admirably 
ordered, containing the gossip and busi- 
ness of an exceptionally able class of 
bureaucrats and diplomatists. We can 
assume that many of the author’s pic- 
turesque and intimate touches are based 
on the observations of contemporaries. 
Not all: “Guglielmo could feel from 
the physical immobility of his pose [the 
Duke was praying] how his thin blood 
traced the accursed curve of his back” 
—this must be intuition ; “the guests 
at Colorno were immersed in the ripe 
odours of autumn, the sun’s last appeal 
to the earth’s innermost humours. They 
passed from rich days of abundance to 
long, cool, exciting nights played out on 
a gamut of evocative notes ”—this is 
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certainly imagination. But while much 
of the system, the definiteness, the ease 
of reference of a straightforward bio- 
graphy are missing, the author does suc- 
ceed where this often fails ; she recreates 
the impact events had on contemporaries, 
suggests the true relation between private 
feeling and public action, gives to 
scandal the weight it carried at the time. 
And all this with a seriousness of pur- 
pose that entitles her to a respect that 
no amount of literary brilliance could 
secure for the author of a mere 
chronique scandaleuse. 

The reader who comes to this book 
without a previous knowledge of 
“Lucrezia Borgia”—preferably in the 
original from which the English version 
was much abridged—might well be put 
off by the cloying, knowing tone of parts 
of the narrative. The publishers do not 
help. They do not say when the original 
was published or whether (as_ with 
“Lucrezia Borgia”) they have omitted 
notes. There is no bibliography. The 
reader of a work in a genre as personal 
as this should surely be given every 
possible indication that the author is 
trained in the severe business of his- 
torical research. 


Test Pilot’s View 


THE QUICK AND THE DEAD. 
By W. A. Waterton. 
Frederick Muller. 237 pages. 15s. 


po ge ga LEADER WATER- 
TON was chief test pilot for the 
Gloster Aircraft Company for seven 
years until his summary dismissal by 
the company in March, 1954. His 
time with Gloster spanned the period 
during which the British aircraft 
industry tumbled ignominiously from 
the high peak of success reached in the 
late 1940s into a series of mistakes, 
delays and disappointments that have 
left not only the Royal Air Force, but 
also the British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration, with yawning gaps in their 
equipment and lost the industry much of 
the export markets that once seemed 
stretched out at its feet. 

The function of a test pilot is to fly 
new aircraft in a variety of conditions 
to see how they behave in use. There 
is no other way of telling whether a 
design will do what was expected of it 
on the drawing board. Aerodynamics is 
not a precise science, and the early post- 
war policy of skimping on basic research 
made it even less exact in this country 
than it need have been. Consequently, 
the work of test flying can be appallingly 
dangerous, with long periods of 
monotony offset by short intervals of 
real terror. A _ skilled test pilot can 
sometimes get the better of a vicious 
aeroplane under conditions likely to kill 
a service pilot of average experience. It 
is then hoped that, on the basis of the 
test pilot’s report, the aircraft can be 
modified to correct its vices. 

The basis of the public squabble now 
going on between Squadron Leader 
Waterton and his former employers is 
simply this: the author believes that he 
did not get sufficient hearing when he 
reported on the misbehaviour of the air- 
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craft under his supervision. Where 
matters hardly simmered with the 
Meteor—which was a splendid aircraft 
in its day—they reached boiling point 
over the delta winged Javelin, an air- 
craft that has had more than its share of 
development troubles, in which two test 
pilots have lost their lives and which 
threw off its controls when the author 
was flying it—to land him in a blazing 
inferno of exploding fuel tanks with a 
jammed cockpit canopy. For this work 
he has been paid, for the greater part of 
his time, £1,500 a year. 

Relations between test pilot and design 
staff inevitably follow a series of sharp 
ups and downs along with the fortunes 
of the aircraft unless there is exceptional 
tact and understanding on both sides— 
which does occur in one or two com- 
panies. Squadron Leader Waterton 
does not pretend that his rough tongue 
went unnoticed. But he has been known 
as a mature and careful pilot ; and even 
if one presumes that he overplayed his 
role of devil’s advocate, it is disturbing 
that a senior test pilot should part com- 
pany from his employers in so bitter and 
disillusioned a frame of mind. One 
man’s grudge does not condemn an 
industry, or even a company, but behind 
this personal record lies the wider issue 
of why, repeatedly, glaring major defects 
in the behaviour of new aircraft in recent 
years were brought to light only after 
those aircraft were handed over for trials 
conducted by the Ministry of Supply on 
behalf of the services. This is one test 
pilot’s view, bluntly and crudely put, 
of why such things happen. It is not 
everyone’s explanation ; but equally, it 
is one that a number of people, less 
articulate than the author, have thought 
might have a good deal of substance. 


Reflection on Politics 


POLITICAL THEORY. 
By G. C. Field. 
Methuen. 314 pages. 18s. 


HE academic study of politics is in 

a queer condition. There is plenty 
of empirical investigation of institutions, 
some of it penetrating but much of it 
very dull. But there is a lack of dis- 
cussion of political values. Perhaps this 
is because of the scorn heaped by lingu- 
istic philosophers upon the notion of 
agreed political values. Perhaps it is 
because of the stern insistence of the 
sociologists that if there are any com- 
munal values they must be social and 
cannot be confined to politics. The 
student of politics may as a result turn 
into someone who amasses detail with- 
out being able to discuss whether the 
detail has anything to do with goods 
and bads. If this happens, a higher 
fence than usual will be put between 
such students and their fellow-citizens, 
since the discussion of political values 
is not likely to cease in the community 
at large. 

The late Professor Field’s book runs 
counter to these tendencies, and does so 
in a way that is scholarly, modest and 
persuasive. It represents the reflections 
on politics of a professional philosopher, 
developed during forty years of lectur- 
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ing. The whole tone is quiet and 
reasonable ; there is continual emphasis 
that absolute values are not at stake, but 
that questions of degree may, and often 
should, become questions of principle ; 
and there is a cool insistence that politics 
is a field in which experience is to be 
preferred to dogma. 

No effort is made to contain the facts 
of politics within a single theory of 
behaviour or a single moral theory. The 
author encourages his readers to rake 
over the contents of their minds to find 
experiences which can bear the weight 
of tentative generalisations about what 
might be good and bad conduct in 
politics. The book has no obvious plan, 
but when he has finished it the student 
will find that he has been introduced to 
the main historical currents of political 
thought, has seen how words like 
“ state,” “sovereignty” and “ consent” 
are used, has tackled some of the prob- 
lems and criticisms of democracy, and 
gained a sound appreciation of the posi- 
tion of nations one against another. 
Certain values have been laid before 
him—tolerance, free discussion, popular 
participation—but they have not been 
shoved down his throat. 

Mr Field evidently considered that 
fanaticism was undesirable, and so was 
iconoclasm. His approach is likely to 
appeal to young people who dislike 
fanaticism but are uncomfortably aware 
that the destruction of all political 
values leaves no protection against 
political hucksters, tricksters and bullies. 


Versatile Poet 


HEINRICH HEINE. 
By William Rose. 
Oxford University Press. 170 pages. 18s. 


EINRICH HEINE has worn well, 

for he is perhaps the first major 
poet whose career is characteristic of that 
of the modern man of letters. Journalist, 
critic, political theorist and professional 
exile, Heine was both an image of his 
time and one of its shrewdest recorders. 
As fine a pamphleteer as Hazlitt and as 
subtle a judge of nineteenth-century 
politics as Stendhal—whom he resembles 
in his elegant radicalism—Heine seemed 
to attract to his person the principal 
actors and currents of feeling in the 
fascinating period between the end of 
the Napoleonic adventure and the begin- 
ning of modern socialism. And being a 
Jew, he was a man especially qualified 
to consider France and Germany as 
objective realities, as countries in which 
he lived but to which he did not owe 
an ultimate fealty. 

Mr Rose is amply justified, therefore, 
in studying Heine’s political and social 
attitude and his complex feelings towards 
Judaism. Perhaps, the only difficulty is 
that both subjects are so large that a fuil 
treatment of them, and of the relation 
between them, would require a bio- 
graphy. As far as Mr Rose’s study goes, 
it is sound and illuminating. It will 
serve as a valuable corrective to some of 
the exaggerated accounts of Heine’s rela- 
tions with Marx and early communism, 
and it sets out the main facts pertaining 
to Heine’s ambiguous relations with the 
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regime of Guizot. But it is a pity that 
Mr Rose does not examine more closely 
the politics in some of Heine’s poetry— 
which is, after all, the essence of his 
genius. The essay on Heine and the 
Jewish problem is more satisfying and 
in it Mr Rose has marshalled the essen- 
tial evidence. It is an intriguing ques- 
tion whether Heine’s ambiguous feelings 
towards Judaism account for his failure 
to write the “Rabbi von Bacharach.” 
The first two chapters of this intended 
novel are a splendid prelude to what 
should have been a very fine novel 
indeed. 

Perhaps a word of praise for the 
Clarendon Press would be in order. The 
extensive German quotations have been 
carefully printed. In all too many books 
by even the most reputable English and 
American publishers, a quotation in a 
foreign tongue is an invitation to the 
most outrageous errors. 


One Wage and Another 


THE EVOLUTION OF WAGE STRUC- 
TURE. 

By Lloyd G. Reynolds and Cynthia H. Taft. 
Section by Robert M. Macdonald. 

Yale University Press. London: Cumber- 
lege. 410 pages. 40s. 


UST why one man should be paid 

more than another is not only among 
the most fascinating of problems for 
social science: it is also among the most 
embarrassingly realistic. Yet it has been 
a frequent vice of economists to interpret 
wage-differences less from the results of 
detailed study than by reference to pre- 
established concepts. Since labour is 
considerably more than a commodity, 
wages present a field in which non- 
economic factors are of major import- 
ance. The attempt to fit all the 
phenomena of wage-differentiation into 
a preconceived framework has often done 
less to explain them than to explain them 
away in a manner comforting to pro- 
fessional omniscience. 

This book on wage-differentials has 
the great merit that it is based on a wide 
survey of wage-trends and contains a 
genuine and interesting attempt at 
theoretical modification. Its hard core 
is two series of studies—one analysing 
wage-movements in four major United 
States industries, the other comparing 
the general trend of wage-relativities in 
North America with that in three Euro- 
pean countries—Sweden, France and 
Great Britain. The first group presents 
@ most intriguing question: the four 
industries concerned are railways, steel, 
cotton textiles and one more recently 
organised manufacturing trade. But the 
trends Professor Reynolds and Mrs Taft 
describe correspond so closely to those 
of wage-differentials in their British 
counterparts that one is tempted to ask 
whether the common structure and cir- 
cumstance of particular industries may 
not be more important than their differ- 
ing national environments. 

The group of general international 
comparisons is valuable’ as a broad 
survey. But, in detail, if the British sec- 
tion is a guide, it illustrates one of the 


special problems of wage-study. The 
mere complexity of the subject involves 
the risk of error if the inquirer ventures 
far outside his province of native 
intimacy. Leaders of industrial relations 
in the coal, jute, cotton and footwear 
trades would be surprised to hear that 
one finds no instances of British wage- 
structures being remodelled by joint 
agreement. The annual cycle of wage- 
adjustments has become so marked a 
feature of the British economy that it is 
difficult to see how “ wage-rounds ” can 
be thought to be less frequent than in 
the United States, where long-term con- 
tracts seem increasingly common ; and 
to attribute the final collapse of “ wage- 
restraint ” to a rise in the cost of living 
after the middle of 1950 is especially mis- 
leading, since no such rise occurred until 
after “ wage-restraint ” broke down. 
These may be sorry factual quibbles 
to raise against a noble effort. The 
novelty of the writers’ theoretical inter- 
pretation lies in two things. One is their 
attempt to short-circuit the problem of 
apparently conflicting social and 
economic pressures on wage-differences 
by distinguishing instead between “ indi- 
vidual ” and “ organisational ” behaviour. 
The distinction may well be useful for 
supplementary analysis: the economic 
behaviour of monopolies is notoriously 
different from that of competing indi- 
viduals. But just how it resolves the 
fundamental problem never becomes 
clear. Im practice, the writers them- 
selves rely heavily on post hoc economic 
explanations of the old type. Their 
more refreshing suggestion is that the 
effects of trade union action on wage- 
differentials are to be appraised, not by 
comparison . with some imaginary 
economic world of “perfect competi- 
tion,” but against what the really far 
from perfect economy would be like in 
the absence of labour organisation. 
Trade unionists, not least, may be 
astonished at the judgment that, in a 
world where the competitive struggle 
has weakened, their movement has in 
some measure replaced it as the “ hidden 
hand’s” tool for manipulating the 
economy to an ideal adjustment. 


Shorter Notices 


SUICIDE IN LONDON: an Ecological 
Study. 


By Peter Sainsbury. Maudsley Monographs 
No. 1. 


Published for the Institute of Psychiatry by 
Chapman and Hall. 116 pages. 15s. 


In this monograph Dr Sainsbury reports 
the results of two most painstaking 
researches into the social causes of suicide 
in London. The first is a comparison 
between the boroughs in their suicide rates 
and in various indices of their social charac- 
teristics. The other is a detailed study 
from the coroner’s records of 400 suicides 
in North London during the years 1936-38: 
This period was chosen because it approxi- 
mated most closely to that of the “ New 
Survey of London Life and Labour,” on 
which the author leans heavily in the first 
part. Although two decades and a war 
have intervened, suicide rates and local 
— differences seem to have changed 
ttle. 
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Dr Sainsbury has been able to show that 
high rates of suicide are related to what he 
calls the social isolation, ity and dis- 
organisation of a neigh and not 
to poverty, overcrowding, unemp 
and juvenile delinquency. This distinction 
has never become apparent in several well- 
known studies of American cities like 
Chicago, whose centres yield high rates for 
all these factors as well as for suicide and 
mental disorder. 

Although Dr Sainsbury is mainly con- 
cerned with social determinants, he has not 
neglected other causes of suicide. For 
example, there was a recognisable mental 
disorder in 40 per cent of the cases. 

The book contains a mass of detail which 
will intrigue even the most knowledgeable 
Londoner: Holborn, for example, has 
almost three times the suicide rate of Green- 
wich. But those who want only an outline 
of the picture will find one in a summary 
which Dr Sainsbury has provided for the 
current number of the Howard Journal 
(published by the Howard League for Penal 
Reform). Here also is an article by Pro- 
fessor Stengel on the subtle differences 
between suicide and attempted suicide. 


* 


BRITAIN IN MALTA: Volumes I and IT. 
By Harrison Smith, 

Progress Press, Malta. 274 and 222 pages. 
26s. 6d. 


This most detailed study of Anglo- 
Maltese relations at the peak of the 
“Imperial period” in Britifh history will 
not cast much light on the problems of 
Anglo-Maltese “integration” that lie 
ahead ; but it serves to emphasise how very 
deeply rooted are Maltese traditions and 
memories in Mediterranean culture. Dr 
Harrison Smith does, moreover, emphasise 
the importance of Italo-Maltese ties, and 
their impact on Anglo-Italian relations at 
a time when it looked as if Britain might 
stand alone against Europe while taking a 
hiding from the South African republics. 
The main value of the book is in its detailed 
study of the early working of a colonial 
representative government, the strength of 
feeling for the Italian language, and the 
peculiarities both of Joseph Chamberlain’s 
methods as a Colonial Secretary and of 
Maltese (or Latin) democratic methods, all 
of ‘npeges by 1903, set Malta back to direct 
rule. 


Books Received 


BRITISH PRODUCTS AND CANADIAN DISTRI- 
BUTORS: CABMA Register 1956-57. 
Kelly’s Directories and Iliffe and Sons for 
the British Trade Centres operated by the 
Canadian Association of British Manufac- 
turers and Agencies. 729 pages. 42s. 

St. Icnattus OF Loyora: A Pictorial 
Biography. 

a} Leonard von Matt and Hugo Rahner, 
SJ. Translated by John Murray, SJ. 
Longmans. 338 pages. 30s. 


CapITaL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF SOUTH AND SoutH-East ASIA. 
*By S. A. Abbas. Wolters-Groningen 
(Netherlands). 158 pages. No price given. 
Wituinc’s Press Gumwe: Ei econd 
Annual Issue 1956. — 
Willing’s Press Service. 662 pages. 21s. 
THe Hutton ReapersHip Survey 1956: 
Condensed Report. 
Produced by British Market Research 
Bureau for Hulton Press. 39 pages. 


Savory’s INSURANCE SHARE ANNUAL. 
E. B. Savory. 146 pages. 10s. 6d. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SuRveY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 











End of Term 


Washington, D.C. 


i is not easy to judge fairly the achievement of an 
American Congress. The session which ended last week 
had five major pieces of legislation to its credit: an 
imaginative highway programme ; a “soil bank” scheme 
that really looked as if it might go some way towards solving 
the farm problem ; the Upper Colorado storage project, a 
vast development plan affecting five western states ; federal 
insurance against disastrous floods such as occurred last 
year ; and an important extension of old age pensions and 
disability insurance. 

The Republican Administration can take credit for the 
first four items although the Democrats rewrote the 
financing arrangements for the highway programme and 
claimed with some justice that the Republicans had stolen 
the “soil bank” from them. The pension legislation pro- 
vided one of the few occasions on which the Administration 
felt it necessary to resist Democratic generosity to the 
voters. The Administration was almost completely upheld 
on fiscal matters and, with reservations, on foreign policy 
and defence. 

Compared with an average session of Parliament, with 
its much neater and smoother processes, this would seem 
to be a fair accomplishment. Yet this Congress, as has so 
many of its predecessors, leaves behind it a sense of failure. 
One reason for this is the cacophony and diffuseness which 
characterises the congressional process. Such an ambitious 
shopping list of legislation is handed down by the President 
in each annual message on the State of the Union, so many 
committees hold so many hearings on so many Bills that 
the final product must seem disproportionately modest. An 
immense amount of time is wasted at the beginning of each 
session, with the House of Representatives meeting only 
two or three times a week and the Senate wrangling futilely 
over constitutional amendments; this year it was an 
unwieldy scheme for revising the method of electing Presi- 
dents. Still more time is wasted by the insistence of Con- 
gress on passing authorisations for such controversial 
measures as foreign aid and public housing for one year 
only, so that they have to be debated afresh in every session. 

Many of the items on the agenda come back year after 
year. No matter which party is in office, the executive 
always wants action on these old faithfuls and the legisla- 
ture can never get around to them. Sometimes the measure 
is held by a committee for session after session, like a flower 
waiting to be pollinated, for the moment when a busy poli- 
tician will alight with bargains and combinations that will 
supply it with enough fruitful votes on the floor. In some 
cases, notoriously that of reform of the immigration system, 


the obstruction of a single obstinate man, strategically 
placed, may be enough to prevent progress. In others, as 
for example home rule for the District of Columbia, the 
proposal is in the clutches of a committee which has ulterior 
motives for being less sympathetic than the body of 
Congress. 


* 


But this is the tale of every Congress. There are three 
substantial reasons why this particular session should have 
earned an equivocal reputation. First and foremost Con- 
gress failed the country on the vital issue of education. 
This year there was a general demand, fortified by the 
White House conference on education and the Administra- 
tion’s belated recognition of the crisis, for grants from the 
federal government to help bridge the deficit in the con- 
struction of schools. It all came to nothing, partly because 
a Negro Democrat insisted on injecting the racial issue 
into the debate, but principally because of faulty co- 
ordination on tactics between the White House and the 
Republican party in the House of Representatives. 

Secondly, Congress failed to do anything to protect the 
rights of the Negro in the South. Both parties frankly 
played politics over this. The Administration, which is 
hoping that the elevation of Senator Eastland, an extreme 
segregationist, to the chairmanship of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee will shake the Negroes’ loyalty to the Demo- 
cratic party, produced a civil rights programme in April. 
The Democrats argued, with justice, that if the Adminis- 
tration had really wanted to get the measure through it 
could perfectly well have produced it in January, particu- 
larly as it was almost identical with Bills already filed by 
northern Democrats. In fact the Democratic leaders wanted 
above all else to avoid a bitter fight on civil rights which 
would have split their party down the middle. Similarly, 
right-wing Republicans were reluctant to antagonise their 
fellow-conservatives, the Democrats from the South, whose 
votes they would need to fend off other liberal proposals. 
In the-end both Republicans and Democrats in the House 
of Representatives gave themselves two opportunities to 
vote in ways pleasing to Negro constituents, while the Bill 
itself came up so late that the southern Democrats could 
afford to treat it with good humour. When it staggered 
into the Senate at the last minute it was instantly buried 
by Senator Lyndon Johnson, the leader of the Democratic 
majority. 

The third congressional failure—and the most ominous 
for America’s overseas associates—was the burial in com- 
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mittee of the Bill authorising United States’ membership 
is the Organisation for Trade Co-operation. This unhappily 
confirmed the impression made by last year’s tariff debates 
that the most important shift in the balance of political 
forces shown by this Congress has been the southern Demo- 
crats’ desertion of their traditional internationalism. 

On the more cheerful side there was little sign of that 
rancorous obstruction of ordinary business which some 
people had predicted as the result of opposite parties being 
in control of the Administration and of Congress in a presi- 
dential election year. On the contrary, relations between 
the two were much better than they often are when the 
same party is in charge of both. This is because the Demo- 
cratic leaders, Senator Lyndon Johnson, Senator George 
and the Speaker, Mr Rayburn, were determined to main- 
tain the utmost good feeling between the opposite wings of 
their own party and the differences between these two 
wings are far greater than those between either wing and 
the corresponding section of the Republican party. The 
Democratic leaders subordinated partisanship to party 
unity to such an extent, and the President’s programme was 
itself so skilfully contrived to avoid head-on clashes of 
principle, that many Democrats went away grumbling that 
the session had provided little for them to talk about in 
their election campaigns. 

The Republicans, with their long habit of opposition, 
showed far better discipline in fighting the things the 
Administration disliked than in backing Mr Eisenhower’s 
programme. And when it came to foreign aid there was 
at first a mass Republican desertion of the President. This 
was substantially the Administration’s fault because of its 
unconvincing presentation of American foreign policy, which 
seemed to members of both parties to have become caught 
in a groove. Later, in the Senate, the Administration par- 
tially recovered the day, but at the cost of a sharp warning 
from the Democrats that they would not carry the Presi- 
dent’s burden much longer without more consistent effort 
from his own party. 

Finally, on the two matters on which election-year dema- 
goguery might have been most expected—tax reduction and 
the farm recession—the session ended well. A last effort 
to restore the discredited system of high rigid price supports 
for agricultural products collapsed after the President had 
vetoed the first farm Bill and challenged Congress to enact 
his popular “soil bank” proposal. And, with the Budget 
showing a surplus, both parties heeded the call of “ fiscal 
responsibility ” and left the spare cash in the till to pay off 
the national debt. 


Steel Peace 


HE steel strike which no one minded has ended 

equally unconventionally in a settlement which pleases 
everyone. The relaxed approach which has characterised 
the whole affair has been underlined by the time taken to 
translate this settlement into individual contracts with the 
various companies. This delay means that the steel mills 
will not even begin to get back to normal until next week. 
The industry has won a guarantee of three years— 
it wanted five—without a stoppage and can plan for 
expansion on a basis of uninterrupted work and stable 
labour costs, with rises linked directly to increases in pro- 
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ductivity. The union has also won on matters of principle: 
for the first time in this industry extra pay is to be given 
for Sunday work and the companies have recognised their 
obligation to supplement state unemployment allowances 
wien men are laid off. But what seems to count most with 
Mr McDonald, the triumphant leader of the steel workers, 
and presumably counts most with them too, is the very 
substantial increase in wages and other benefits, which even 
he admits will give the men an additional 45 cents an hour 
by the time the contract expires. This is nearly as much 
as he was said to be asking for when bargaining opened 
two months ago, and almost certainly more than he expected 
to get. 

The employers’ sudden readiness to give him nearly al] 
he wanted, after weeks of intransigence, apparently had 
three causes. The strike was reducing shipments of iron 
ore on the Great Lakes, which freeze in winter, and a 
serious shortage of raw material threatened the stecl 
industry’s plans for working to capacity later in the year 
to make up for the loss in output during the stoppage. 





The main provisions of the steel settlement are :— 


1. Length of Contract: Three years without the 
usual provision for annual bargaining over wages. 
A cost of living clause, however, for the first time 
in this industry, provides for changes every six 
months if necessary, to match rises in the consumer 
price index, up to a total increase of 4 cents an 
hour in wages. 


2. Wages: Pay increases ranging from 7} to 16 
cents an hour, depending on skill, during the first 
year of the contract. With other adjustments this 
means an average rise of 10} cents an hour. Sub- 
sequent increases will average 9.1 cents an hour in 
each of the two succeeding years. 


3. Other Benefits : Premium pay for Sunday work, 
rising from time and a tenth in the first year to time 
and a quarter in the third ; other existing types of 
premium pay will go up. Supplementary unemploy- 
ment pay to bring insurance benefits up to 65 per 
cent of normal earnings for 52 weeks. Increased 
pension, insurance and holiday benefits. 











Secondly, the Administration, afraid that it might be forced 
to imtervene, was secretly urging that a settlement be 
reached before the national economy suffered and before 
the election campaign got under way. And thirdly, a record 
rise in the cost of living during June, announced last week, 
Suggested that price inflation had already begun and that 
the steel companies need not be afraid that they would be 
blamed for starting a new upward spiral. 

The pressure on the price level comes largely from the 
mounting cost of food, which should soon be checked by 
seasonal factors. Nevertheless, under these conditions the 
rise in the price of steel as a result of the new contract— 
an average of about $10 a ton is forecast—may affect the 
cost of living more noticeably than has been usual with 
increases in steel prices during recent years. On the other 
hand, while the steel contract sets a pattern for other indus- 
tries, most of this year’s important wage negotiations are 
over. Therefore the settlement will not mean as great an 
immediate expansion in consumer demand, asa result of 
higher earnings, as it might have done had it come earlier. 
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DEVELOPING OUR RESOURCES 


INCO’S 


Airborne Operation 


In its continuing search for new deposits of nickel, a vital 
material of industry, Inco— The International Nickel 
Company of Canada—has taken to the air. Unlike the old- 
time prospector with pick and shovel, his modern counter- 
part scans wide tracts of country with a “flying X-ray”. 
This equipment, suspended 500 feet below the aircraft, 
indicates areas that hold promise of metal-bearing rock. 
When these areas have been located, Inco’s geologists and 
drilling crews move in to-make a close examination of the 
ground, and equipment, food, tents are brought up— 
often by air. It still takes months or years of exploratory 
work to determine if there is enough ore of commercial 
value to warrant further development. If all goes well, 
another valuable source of nickel ore may be proved. 
Inco’s airborne prospectors have already covered more 
than 40,000 square miles in air surveys of Canada, and in 
recent years the Company has spent more than five 
million dollars a year on exploration in Canada and 
other countries. 

This is just a part of the operations carried out by the 
Inco-Mond organisation to provide industry with the 
large supplies of nickel which the future will demand. 


INCO—MOND 
NICKEL “~~ 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
THAMES HOUSE + MILLBANK « LONDON + S.W.I 
Affiliate of 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
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Open Conventions 


genes last week it looked as if the Republican national 
convention would be a cast-iron ritual in which a 
well-drilled corps of delegates would nominate President 
Eisenhower and Vice-President Nixon with untroubled 
enthusiasm. It also looked as if the Democratic convention 
would be a free-for-all rough and tumble with several lead- 
ing contenders battling for the presidential nomination. 
But Mr Stassen and Senator Kefauver have changed the 
picture. Undeterred by flying brickbats, the anger of his 
party’s organisation and the silence of his supposed friends, 
Mr Stassen, who has taken leave of absence from his job as 
the President’s adviser on disarmament in order to pursue 
the cause as a private individual, is pursuing his single- 
handed campaign to nominate Governor Herter of Massa- 
chusetts for the Vice-Presidency instead of Mr Nixon. He 
seems splendidly unruffled by the fact that Mr Herter will 
himself be nominating Mr Nixon for this very office, though 
he has made it clear that he will desist if Mr Eisenhower 
says plainly that he wants Mr Nixon as his running-mate. 

But this is exactly what the President seems unwilling to 
do. At his first press conference since his latest illness he 
once again went through the routine of praising Mr Nixon’s 
“splendid record” and of stating how satisfied he would 
be to have him on the team. But he also said kind words 
about Mr Stassen’s work on disarmament and refused to 
state any definitive preference between Mr Nixon and other 
potential candidates. Behind the President’s ambiguity 
there may be a genuine respect for the democratic functions 
of the nominating convention or a very shrewd wish to avoid 
giving rank and file Republicans throughout the country 
the impression that the convention is a mere facade for 
decisions settled and sealed by party headquarters in 
Washington. Mr Hall, chairman of the party, has had to 
admit that the convention is “ open,” while reiterating his 
enthusiasm for Mr: Nixon. This admission allows Mr 
Stassen to continue his solo effort, but if he fails both Mr 
Nixon and the party may benefit from the illusion of con- 
troversy which has been given. 

In the Democratic camp, on the other hand, the dust is 
settling. By gracefully withdrawing from the race and 
urging his supporters to join Mr Stevenson, Senator 
Kefauver has just about assured Mr Stevenson’s quick 
nomination. It is now estimated that Mr Stevenson has 
more than 500 of the 6863 votes needed for victory at the 
convention. Governor Harriman continues to speed around 
the emptying track, but it seems almost certain that the 
only thing still “open” about the Democratic convention 
is the choice for Vice-President. 


Housing Saved Again 


Co annual instalment of the housing story has ended, 
as always, with the Bill being pulled back from the 
brink of the congressional adjournment just as the contro- 
versial public housing provisions were about to plunge into 
oblivion, carrying with them the aids for private builders 
which no one wants to lose. This year the agony was more 
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drawn out than usual: the conservative House Rules Com- 
mittee refused to allow the unwelcome subject to be debated 
at all while Republican leaders and Administration spokes- 
men condemned both the Bill passed by the Senate and 
the modified version recommended by the House Banking 
Committee, but were determined to have some housing 
legislation even so. In the end determination won and every- 
one else compromised at the last moment on a Bill which 
gave the Administration what it had asked for and no more. 

For the next two years 35,000 public housing units a year 
may be built with financial help from the federal govern- 
ment. This is a minimum number, which just keeps the 
public housing programme alive ; the Senate tried, as often 
before, to insist on 135,000 of these low-rent houses being 
built annually for three years. In addition Senators wanted 
special public housing arrangements for poor old people, 
but all they achieved was a mortgage insurance scheme to 
encourage private builders to undertake such houses. Most 
of the remaining provisions of this complicated Bill deal 
with the continuation, expansion and liberalisation of the 
various existing schemes under which the government 
insures mortgages and loans for building new houses and 
improving old ones. 

This stimulus for private enterprise comes at a moment 
when the housing boom, on which the economy has relied 
for so long, is being deflated. The main trouble seems to 
be not lack of demand for houses as such, but lack of demand 
at present prices. Builders insist that these are the lowest 
they can now offer, since costs of land, materials and labour 
have all gone up. Another difficulty is the scarcity of 
mortgage money. In June the number of new houses started, 
at an annual rate of 1,070,000 units, was the lowest on a 
seasonal basis for two and a half years, and actual spending 
on house building was 12 per cent below June, 1955. The 
indications are that this trend will continue. 


Millikin Steps Down 


Washington, D.C. 

AS the session of Congress ended, the Republican Senator 
Eugene Millikin, of Colorado, announced that he would 
retire. He has been pathetically crippled with arthritis and 
digestive ailments for some time, but his decision not to 
stand again may have come too late to save his much needed 
seat for his party. His retreat, at the relatively early age 
of sixty-five, closes an era in Coloradan politics, weakens 
the conservative leadership of the Republicans in Con- 
gress, and removes from the Senate its most accomplished 
debater and its most formidable opponent of greater freedom 
for foreign trade. As a result of the last fortnight’s state 
conventions in Colorado, a conservative Senator will be 
replaced in November by a liberal, either a Republican of 

the Eisenhower, or a Democrat of the Truman, vintage. 
Throughout his senatorial career Mr Millikin has devoted 
his singular wit and intellectual brilliance ‘largely to nega- 
tive causes. More than any other man he brought to grief 
the wartime visions of a free and flexible American foreign 
economic policy ; his most characteristic legislative achieve- 
ment was the clause, regularly inserted in the Acts permit- 
ting Reciprocal Trade Agreements, which insisted that Con- 
gress neither approved nor disapproved of American mem- 
bership of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
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Still the Senate will be a duller place without him ; his scin- 
tillating passages at arms with Senator Douglas, of Illinois, 
the unorthodox Democratic economist, were a rare relief 
from the dreary wastes of most senatorial verbiage. 

Mr Millikin was the senior Republican member of the 
Senate Finance Committee, which handles all taxation and 
tariff matters, and twice its chairman. His place as the 
Republicans’ chief fiscal spokesman will be occupied, though 
hardly filled, by Senator Edward Martin, an obscure 
McCarthyite from Pennsylvania, whose length of service 
makes him next in seniority. Senator Millikin’s other posi- 
tion, that of chairman of the Republican Conference, the 
collective body of Republican Senators, goes by election 
and not seniority. It made him one of the party’s ruling 
triumvirate in the Senate. The other members—the chair- 
man of the Republican Policy Committee, Senator Styles 
Bridges, and the Minority Leader, Senator Knowland—are, 
like himself, men who would have preferred Senator 
Taft to General Eisenhower as President. It will be 
interesting to see whether anyone closer to the Eisenhower 
viewpoint is chosen to take Mr Millikin’s place. 

No Senator should be thought of independently from the 
state which sends him to Washington as a kind of ambassa- 
dor. Colorado is a semi-arid, under-populated state, with 
magnificent mountains, two fair-sized towns which contain 
about half its small but growing population, large sheep 
and cattle ranches, dustblown wheatfields, high-cost mines 
and poor communications. Senators and Representatives 
from Colorado, of whatever party, normally favour quotas 
or protective tariffs on imports of wool, beef (where protec- 
tion is disguised as: quarantine requirements) and minerals, 
and spend much of their time and energy in Washington 
lining up support for expensive federal projects to improve 
the natural resources of their home state. 

Because of its mountains and its poor communications 
Colorado is a difficult state to hold together. The normal 
rivalry between town and country is exacerbated because the 
two cities, Denver and Pueblo, are east of the continental 
divide while the politically potent rural counties are to the 
west. Economically, these counties look west and south to 
Utah and New Mexico ; they feel little in common with the 
thirsty Coloradan cities and fiercely resent their efforts to 
reach across the mountains for water. Because of archaic 
apportionments these rural counties control the state legis- 
lature, regardless of the fact that sixty-three per cent of the 
population is listed as urban. But, although the Republican 
mayor of Denver is now attempting to assert the city’s 
rights, many of its leading business men are collaborating 
with the rural politicians to prevent equal representation. 
They fear that, if the city has its full voting power, the con- 
servative tone of the present state government will be dis- 
rupted by trade unions’ influence. 


7 


For the last fifteen years political power has been shared 
in a curious personal coalition of two conservatives, Senator 
Millikin, the Republican, and Governor Edwin Johnson, the 
Democrat, who was in the Senate for eighteen years between 
his first and his present terms as Governor. Since Governor 
Johnson had a severe heart attack last year, the duumvirs, 
now both old and ailing, will be retiring together when their 
terms expire in January. These two grand old conserva- 
tives have not been without their critics. The symbol of 
Eisenhower Republicanism in Colorado has been the dash- 
ing, romantic figure of a millionaire cowboy, Mr Dan 
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Thornton, who was a Texan and a Democrat until he took 
up ranching in Colorado and in ten years made himself the 
Republican Governor, an office which he held from 1951 
te 1955. As a personal friend and early backer of General 
Eisenhower, Mr Thornton, in 19§2, inflicted a humiliating 
defeat on Senator Millikin, who was trying to pilot Colorado 
Republicans into the Taft camp. In revenge, the Senator 
has used his hold on federal patronage to prop up the con- 
servative wing of the party and has tried to hang on to 
power long enough to thwart Mr Thornton and ensure a 
smooth transition to his own candidate for the senatorial 
succession, a rather prosaic Congressman. 

But by April it was apparent that Senator Millikin was 
losing his grip. Although Colorado Republicans were at 
first delighted by his announcement in March that he would 
be available for another term, joy rapidly turned to dismay 
as visitors to Washington brought back accounts of his true 
condition. Arguments about President Eisenhower’s future 
have made an extremely health conscious public less ready 
to tolerate other invalids in office. Alarm reached panic 
proportions in June when a poll by the Denver Post showed 
Mr Millikin running well behind either of his most likely 
Democratic opponents. Only when this fact had been 
brought home to him and when a strong opponent had 
already challenged him for the nomination, did Senator 
Millikin decides to give up. But he had lost control over 
the state’s Republican convention, which last weekend 
rushed to embrace the new champion, Mr Thornton, and 
endorsed him unanimously. 

The Democrats, however, will have a primary election on 
September 11th to find their candidate for the Senate ; 
two candidates, Mr John Carroll and Mr Charles Brannan, 
qualified at their convention. Mr Carroll, who has already 
been twice defeated for the Senate, has for many years led 
the rebellion against Governor Johnson’s conservative 
leadership. His political following is mainly drawn from 
the liberals and trade unionists of Denver, whom he used 
to represent in Congress as a straight supporter of the New 
and Fair Deals. Many Democrats, feeling that he was a 
divisive force and had already had two chances, hoped to 
rally the party around Mr Brannan, who was Mr Truman’s 
last Secretary of Agriculture. But Mr Carroll refused to 
be counted out and turned up at the convention with unex- 
pected strength. 

Whoever is chosen, the Colorado contest is likely to be 
among the liveliest in the campaign, especially as Colora- 
dans tend to vote for personalities rather than party. Accord- 
ing to the Denver Post’s poll, Mr Thornton, though more 
popular than Senator Millikin, starts as the underdog. But 
he has on his side his tremendous reputation as a colourful 
fighter, his close association with President Eisenhower, and 
the possibility that the Democrats will repeat in their 
primary election their performance of two years ago, when 
they tore each other apart in bitter fratricidal strife. 


Back to Old Virginia? 


OTH because it is so near to Washington and because 
many of its citizens, whether white or Negro, are 
among the most articulate and progressive in the South, 
Virginia is in the front line of the struggle over racial segre- 
gation in publicly financed schools. Such segregation was 
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declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in May, 
1954, but the fight over individual counties and school 
districts goes on in state legislatures and local courts. On 
July 12th a federal judge ordered the publicly financed 
schools in Charlottesville, Virginia, to begin putting Negro 
and white children in the same schools this autumn. This 
was the first time that a southern court had set,a specific 
date for a process which the Supreme Court had demanded 
“ with at deliberate speed.” Charlottesville is a city which 
prides itself on its enlightenment, but Negroes account for 
nearly 20 per cent of the population, and the verdict set 
off a storm of opposition. Mr McCue, who represents the 
city in the state legislature, at once announced a plan for 
defeating the courts. He would make local school officials 
employees of the state and thus immune to prosecution, on 
the theory that state governments cannot be party to a suit 
unless they agree to it in advance. 

Whatever the legal merits of this odd strategy, it appears 
to represent the extremist view expressed by Governor 
Stanley. Reflecting an alleged crystallisation of sentiment 
against any compromise with integration, he has declared 
flatly that “there shall be no mixing of the races in the 
public schools anywhere in Virginia.” Thus he has with- 
drawn his earlier support for the so-called Gray Commission 
plan; while this was primarily intended to evade the 
Supreme Court’s decision, it would have permitted a certain 
measure of racial integration. Governor Stanley has set 
August 27th for a special session of Virginia’s General 
Assembly and is asking for power to withhold state funds 
from any community allowing mixed schools. The 
Governor’s new attitude has provoked strong protests from 
more progressive Virginians. They point out that in a 
district such as Arlington, a suburb of Washington, integra- 
tion would hardly cause a ripple, and that it is wrong to 
treat the problem there in the same way as in such a storm- 
centre of tension as Prince Edward county where half the 
population is Negro. Many observers seriously doubt 
whether the Governor has any constitutional right to with- 
hold funds from publicly financed schools, and a major 
battle is in prospect at the General Assembly. 


Mark of Cain 


ITH the departure of Mr Harry Cain from the Sub- 

versive Activities Control Board, one of the most 
forceful personalities in the monotonous and complex 
debate about the security regulations for government 
servants leaves the official scene. After starting out as a 
comrade-in-arms of Senator McCarthy, Mr Cain became 
converted to the burning conviction that the Administra- 
tion’s security programme was often flagrantly unjust and 
urgently needed revision. He hammered loudly on the 
White House door for more than a year, and was finally 
allowed to confront the President with a list of injustices 
and hardships suffered by individuals through the tedious 
cruelties of investigations and dismissals under often un- 
founded suspicions. A few hours after seeing Mr Cain the 
President was carried to hospital for his operation. When 
resigning at the end of his term, Mr Cain wrote to the White 
House and pleaded once again for fairness and reform. The 
President coldly accepted his resignation. 
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But Mr Cain has made his mark, and a growing number 
of responsible Americans are expressing views similar to 
his. A Senate subcommittee, headed by Senator Johnston 
of South Carolina, has just condemned the way in which 
the Civil Service Commission compiles its statistics about 
“security risks,” and lumps together such categories as 
“loyalty,” “security” and “suitability” on a variety of 
othet grounds. This criticism of the Administration’s 
policies, moreover, came on the heels of an authoritative and 
extensive study of the whole system undertaken by a special 
committee of the Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York. The study embodied numerous and specific sug- 
gestions for reform. It would limit the clearance procedure 
to government employees having access to really secret data 
or engaged in the formation of policy; the Attorney 
General’s notorious list of subversive organisations should 
be greatly improved or abolished altogether ; government 
employees facing security charges should have counsel and 
be allowed to summon witnesses for their defence ; and, 
whenever possible, accusers should be made to confront the 
accused. 

It is doubtful whether these sound ideas will find much 
practical echo in Congress. By 373 votes to 9, the House 
of Representatives last week cited the well-known dramatist, 
Mr Arthur Miller, and seven other individuals for contempt 
on the ground that they had failed to answer one or more 
questions about their political associates, their past or their 
beliefs when being investigated by the Un-American 
Activities Committee. This citation now goes to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for possible prosecution. 


Taking the Consumer’s Pulse 





II. Signposts for Sales 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE origins of the Survey Research Centre at the 

University of Michigan, which is responsible for the 
index of consumer confidence described in an earlier article, 
go back to the war, to a group which did research for various 
branches of the government. One of its last and most 
important surveys led directly to its present series. The 
Federal Reserve Board, worried about the huge accumula- 
tion of savings during the war and about the inflationary 
effect this might have on the postwar economy, asked for a 
study of attitudes towards savings bonds and of consumers’ 
plans for buying durable goods. After the war the group 
was dissolved and the three key men—Doctors Rensis 
Likert, Angus Campbell, and George Katona—succeeded 
in making an arrangement with the University of Michigan, 
where they set up a semi-autonomous Institute for Social 
Research, headed by Dr Likert. 

The Survey Research Centre, under Dr Campbell, is a 
part of this institute and carries on various programmes 
besides the studies of consumer intentions and finances, for 
which it is, of course, most famous. The Centre has done 
work for the Boy and Girl Scouts, charitable foundations 
and private firms. It has made studies of attitudes toward 
family size to see if changing social habits may not offer a 
better clue to population trends than the projections by the 
experts who have so grossly underestimated the growth of 
population in the United States. It has gone into travel 
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habits and plans, buying of life insurance and why voters 
voted the way they did in the last presidential election, a 
study which will be repeated this autumn. 

The section of the regular economic studies of consumers 
which is most generally accepted is that dealing with the 
finances of consumers, changes in their incomes, and so 
on. Last year, this work was given high marks by a special 
group appointed by Congress’s Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, and headed by an economist, from 
Harvard, Dr Arthur Smithies. This group reported that 
the study of consumer finances, while “ capable of further 
improvement,” is a “ unique and widely used ” and, indeed, 
indispensable economic tool. The Smithies report was, 
however, a little less enthusiastic about the other aspects of 
the survey. “The statistics,” it said, “on expectations, 
intentions, and attitudes, have proved to be of some value, 
but the record is mixed.” The report pointed out that the 
surveys had achieved some remarkable successes. In 1949, 
the Michigan Centre scored notably when, in spite of the 
recession of that year, the surveys predicted a high level of 
consumer demand—whith turned out to be right. In 1951, 
on the other hand, when everyone looked for a continuation 
of the Korean War boom, the survey detected that con- 
sumers were worried over rising prices, and quite correctly 
foreshadowed the downturn in buying which developed in 
that year. And in 1954, when experts began to take a 
gloomy view of things again as the economic indicators 
flagged, once more the stirveys showed that consumer confi- 
dence was high and that buying would continue at a satis- 
factory level. It did. 

The Centre’s record, however, is a little less impressive 
when it comes to predicting what will happen to specific 
items. For instance, it showed an upturn in car sales for 
1952, when actually they dropped from about 5 million to 
just over 4 million. This was explained by the steel strike 
of 1952, which cut down production. Again, last year, 
judging from the survey, car sales should have run at about 
the same 5,500,000 level as the year before. Instead they 
shot up to record heights. This time the explanation appears 
to be that no one—most assuredly not the consumer himself 
—could have predicted how buyers would react when the 
motor manufacturers turned on the greatest selling cam- 
paign in history. 

* 


Such misses open the surveys to criticism levelled by the 
Smithies Report and echoed by other economists : 
Consumer sovereignty is at least partially limited by pro- 
ducer activity. The emergence of new products, advertis- 
ing methods, and pricing policies necessarily changes 
consumers’ tastes so that a complete explanation of 
consumers’ behaviour must take full account of the inter- 
action of producers’ and consumers’ decisions. 
Similarly it is limited by strikes, depression, war, or other 
unforeseen events entirely out of the consumer’s control. 
The Centre, in replying to criticism, is careful to stress that 
its surveys cannot be used to measure absolute levels of 
consumer spending ; they indicate the direction of coming 
changes rather than the magnitude. Indeed, members of the 
Centre have gone further than this in admitting weak- 
nesses in the survey. One of them recently confessed, for 
instance, that it was sometimes doubtful whether the surveys 
led or lagged behind changes in consumer buying ; he 
thereby admitted a familiar charge that economists bring 
against the survey—that taken quarter by quarter it often 
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does nothing more than confirm what has already happened 
in the market place. 

On the whole, however, economists do not bear down 
too heavily on the Centre’s work, since they are aware that 
it is making an important contribution in an area badly 
needing much more light. But to do some of the things 
that the Smithies Report suggested—such as increasing the 
size of the sample, taking more frequent surveys, and mak- 
ing more extensive reinterviews to see whether people 
actually bought the things they said they were going to— 
takes money. And there is no indication that the Federal 
Reserve is going to increase its present expenditure of 
$150,000 a year on the survey. 

Though admittedly experimental, the surveys have served 
to pin down various interesting aspects of consumer 
behaviour. It is clear, for example, that people will react 
differently to a fast and a slow rise in prices. A sharp rise 
will send them into the shops to beat further increases ; 
a slow one will cause them to drop out of the market and to 
wait for prices to go down. It is also interesting that people 
with higher incomes are more sensitive to good or bad news 
about the economy than are people in the presumably 
poorer groups, because the better off have greater access 
to economic information. Still another interesting discovery 
is that the people who hold the greater part of the instalment 
debt outstanding are also those who have the most ambitious 
plans for buying household durable goods. The explana- 
tion is not that these consumers are heading for bankruptcy, 
but that they are usually younger people who are in the 
process of forming families and who are highly optimisitc 
about their ability to earn over the long run. 

Dr George Katona, who serves as director of the Centre’s 
economic behaviour programme, is an avowed critic of 
the Keynesian view that spending patterns are rigidly tied 
to income. According to him, the rates of spending to 
saving depends in part on such psychological factors as 
the view consumers take of the future of the economy, how 
they regard their own economic outlook, and where they 
think prices are going. Even changes in income may not 
produce the expected effect on spending and saving because 
of the presence of other factors, such as the amount that 
had already been spent on durable goods. Nevertheless, Dr 
Katona and others at the Centre believe that consumers do 
act according to rational patterns, even though they are not 
quite the patterns which people have expected hitherto. It 
is these patterns which the group is trying to pin down. 
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The World Overseas 








Aden Between Two Ages 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


as O the newcomer to Aden,” says an official pamphlet 

on the colony, “this famous fortress and port 
presents at first rather a forbidding aspect.” Many new- 
comers, alas, will consider this an understatement, for after 
117 years of prosperous British rule Aden remains incom- 
parably the least attractive big city of the Arab world. Its 
streets are cracked and rubbish-blown. Its buildings are 
drab, its shops slatternly. Despite the savage force of its 
setting, there is no sense of power or majesty to the huge 
rambling installations which testify to the presence of the 
British raj. A hang-dog, shabbily mercantile feeling per- 
meates the geometrical streets of the place, and only the 
great ships off-shore, endlessly steaming in and out of the 
harbour, give it any sense of grace or beauty. 

This is partly because, though it stands at the horn of 
the Arabian peninsula, Aden has none of the antique pun- 
gency of an Arab city. Its Arabism is masked by a facade 
of British India. The Indian Government, having raised it 
from the status -of an obscure fishing village, administered 
it until 1937, and a fair proportion of its population is still 
Indian. Labourers are coolies in Aden, Englishmen are 
sahibs, the suk is the bazaar. Through the years much of 
the spirit of the Indian Empire lingered on in Aden, getting 
more tattered and thumb-marked through the decades, but 
satisfied and paternalistic still ; with the Governor secure 
behind his visitors’ book and the old fans twirling slowly 
in the easy-going offices of the Secretariat. The port thrived, 
and the merchants with it ; the RAF flew bravely overhead ; 
and society creaked on like an elderly steam train on some 
unhurried country line. 

Now the violent winds of political change have suddenly 
blasted this fusty old organism, and no wonder ; the remark- 
able thing is that it has survived so long, here on the edge 
of the Arab maelstrom. It is difficult to equate Aden’s go- 
downs and old-fashioned gardens (“ For Ayahs and Parents 
Only”) with the huge highways and power-stations of 
modern Cairo, or the glittering phalanxes of hotels and 
apartments which are rising along the sea-shore at Beirut. 
Inevitably, all the phenomena of frustration now make their 
appearance in Aden—nationalism, genuine and mercenary 5 
trade unionism, cynical and constructive ; seditious activities 
fostered from abroad ; wild demands and accusations ; 
political chicanery and jostling for position ; and a general 
sense of impending change, of eras ending and vistas open- 
ing. At some moments it seems refreshing ; at others (after, 
for example, a meeting with some peculiarly kickable 
political opportunist) infinitely depressing. 


Indeed, some conflict of sentiments is almost inevitable 
for an honest English observer visiting Aden today. He 
will, to begin with, feel sympathy for some aspects of the 
routine nationalist credo. He feels instinctively that there 
is something unnatural and unhealthy about the present 
status of Aden; he wonders, looking at the barefoot 
illiterates around him, whether Britain has done as much as 
it might have done for the inhabitants ; he finds the presence 
of a British colony at the tip of Arabia an undoubted 
anachronism; he has a hazy suspicion that there is some- 
thing noble to the idea of real Arab unity, unconvincing 
though the concept may sound ; he is not inspired by the 
spectacle of an impoverished Empire clinging to its outposts 
with the ageing jets and obsolete cruisers that leave it im- 
potent in a wider sphere of diplomacy. 

On the other hand, he suspects that, on the whole, British 
control of Aden is a good thing for the world. It bolsters 
the British economy, which is a force for good. It 
strengthens the British position elsewhere in Arabia, without 
whose oil (so we are assured) British economic independence 
would collapse. It keeps this great bunkering and entrepét 
centre out of the hands of Powers which seem to be, on the 
face of it, inimicable to the serenity of the world. If all 
these assumptions are correct, it appears to be a national 
duty to keep control of Aden so long as is practicable and 
so long as it can be kept without unwarrantable repression. 

But the urge for political independence is irresistible, and 
British policy in Aden must, by the nature of things, be a 
rearguard action. Lord Lloyd, when he came to the colony 
in May, calmed the anxieties of the European merchants by 
declaring that there could be no self-government for Aden 
“ within the foreseeable future.” Nevertheless, the adminis- 
tration, spurred perhaps by criticism at home as much as 
by events in the colony, has granted some small and wise 
concessions to the inevitable. It has done so more or less 
through the agency of a sort of semi-nationalist group calling 
itself the Aden Association; a party which, though the 
government seems to have been slow to realise it, is a gift 
from Heaven to the retreating imperialist. 

Its leaders call themselves “The Queen’s Arabs,” and in 
general have a soothing air of loyalty and moderation. To 
such friendly and relatively responsible folk, political con- 
cessions can be made with dignity, and the British are well 
advised to foster them. To the visitor from Cairo or 
Amman, though, their programme is almost comically un- 
convincing. Loyalty to the Crown, maintaining the British 
connection, restrained progress towards responsibility— 
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compared with the bold, brash, invigorating scurrilities of 
Cairo, this kind of talk is hollow stuff indeed. So long as 
Colonel Nasser throws his weight about so glamorously, 
nationalising canals, raising the shadow of Arab seizure over 
the oil resources of the Middle East, no counsels of 
moderation can be very effective in Arabia. 

So it takes no great political acumen to see that the 
Aden Association, which prides itself upon its multi-national 
flavour, will make little appeal to the eager pan-Arabists 


“now setting the political pace of Aden. When the coolies 


strike, they are striking (au fond, and they may not know it) 
on behalf of Gamal Abdel Nasser and all the explosive, 
intoxicating forces he represents. Between these forces and 
the cautious benevolence of the Secretariat there is no point 
of compromise ; and there is probably no point in negotia- 
tion. The Aden Association, which is strongly represented 
in the Legislative Council, has gained some of its points by 
polite and patient determination; but the extreme 
nationalists boycott the Council. 

Arab unity (as expressed, in particular, by Cairo radio) 
is of course their strongest card ; and though their motives 
range from the idealist to the shoddily criminal, many of 
them probably envisage Aden as the southern outlet of a 
united Arabia. It is unlikely, however, that. the more 
intellectual of them foresee the creation of Arab unity by 
any fusion of existing ruling forces. There is no doubt 
that the influence of Yemen and Saudi Arabia, exerted 
partly through the Aden Protectorate, has helped to upset 
the status quo in the colony (which has a large Yemeni 
population, and strong commercial ties with that medizval 
autocracy). But the keenest minds behind recent events are 
probably not in the least enamoured of Saudi or Yemeni 
ways of life. They are republicans and progressives, who 
want to see the feudal potentates of the Middle East over- 
thrown to a man and replaced by a series of administra- 
tions akin to, and in alliance with, the Egyptian government. 


Nasser’s Picture in Bazaars 


Thus there is, in the eyes of the advanced Adeni 
nationalists, no substitute for Colonel Nasser, no figure to 
be discreetly cherished by the British as a sop to extremist 
sentiment. Already Nasser’s picture hangs in the Aden 
bazaars, more compelling by far than that of Queen 
Elizabeth headscarved at a point-to-point ; and, even in 
British eyes, more formidable than the good and conscien- 
tious public servants, counting the days. to home leave, who 
reluctantly represent British power in south Arabia. Com- 
pared with Bandung and Brioni, anything that Whitehall 
can offer must seem arid and alien. Only the British find 
rearguard actions inspiring. 

Nevertheless, the port remains rich and increasingly busy ; 
and the British are engaged upon an admirable programme 
of improvement. Houses are being built in great numbers. 
There are new roads and roundabouts. A new secretariat 
is planned. The port is being enlarged. A new hospital is 
being started, to replace the ineffably gloomy yellowish 
structure which stands, peeling and forlorn, in the heat- 
blasted depths of Crater. The British Government has 
still failed to bring one single thing of physical beauty to 
Aden ; but there is a kind of spiritual uplift to such belated 
acts of enlightened self-interest. 

And, inevitably, the first concessions are being made to 
local political opinion. The sense of Arabism is strong and 
pervasive, like gypsy blood in England, and it is funda- 
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mentally Arab opinion that governs the public opinion of 
Aden. Wary preparations are therefore being made for 
eventual local participation in government. Arabic has been 
made an official language. Unofficial members of the 
Legislative Council are to be given certain supervisory 
privileges in the administration. More Arabic speakers are 
being impressed at last into the government. The great 
merchant houses, suddenly jolted from the 19th to the 2oth 
centuries, are adapting themselves to modern concepts of 
labour relations. 

So the visitor at least discerns a sense of activity in 
Aden, quite apart from the well-stocked (and tax-free) shops, 
the constant passage of the ships and the seething of the 
magnificent new oil refinery. Arabs will interpret it as a 
portent of new glories ; Britons as a hostage to unfriendly 
progress. Aden is suspended between dynamics, as a 
young man often hovers, for a minute or two, between the 
mother who is sewing a button on his shirt (always reluctant 
to see him go) and the girl friend who waits, in a flouncy 
blouse and ankle-straps, outside the corner cinema. 


The Company, France and Suez 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE Suez Canal Company is not playing a purely passive 

role. It has already used its main weapon by instruct- 
ing shipowners not to pay tolls into Egyptian accounts. 
From Friday onwards the Egyptian government proposes 
that ships obeying this will be refused entry into the Canal. 
Despite this threat, it is hoped to make the company’s 
decision effective by instructing owners to pay into neutral 
or international banks. Egypt could then hardly refuse 
entry into the Canal without offending flagrantly at a time 
when it must tread carefully ; and the tolls would still not 
benefit Colonel Nasser. But this remains a secondary 
weapon in a rapidly moving situation. 

So does the company’s authority over its non-Egyptian 
personnel. A struggle is going on with the new Egyptian 
company which has “ recalled all its staff abroad,” including 
“its” senior officers in Paris—that is to say, the staff of 


—the Suez Canal Company—on pain of dismissal. The com- 


pany must soon decide whether it will order its non- 
Egyptian employees in the Canal area to leave or, by default, 
let them be drafted into the new Egyptian company. They 
include most of the pilots without whom the Canal traffic 
would be rapidly paralysed. But these employees are 
already working virtually as hostages under martial ls. 
The withdrawal could hardly be enforced unless an excuse 
for an armed intervention were being sought. 

Politics is not the whole of the company’s problem ; there 
is also that of compensation. Colonel Nasser claims that 
he will find $100 million a year for the Aswan Dam from 
the Canal profits, but his figure is that of revenue. The 
profits are a third of that. If, as he promises, the tolls are 
not raised, it would take him about eight years to pay com- 
pensation and carry out normal investments on the Canal 
before starting on his “personal pyramid.” The doubts 
thus cast by his declared ambition on the terms of com- 
pensation are increased by the Egyptian proposal to 
announce them only when Egypt holds the foreign as well 
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as the Egyptian assets of the company. Confidence is not 
increased by the precedent of the Sucreries d’Egypte, 
nationalised last year in comparative calm ; the French and 
Egyptian governments are still at odds over compensation 
for the third of the shares of this company held by French- 
men. Suez Canal Company shares fell from 92,500 francs 
last week here to 67,000 this Wednesday. But the 
company has not lost heart. By a reasonable attitude it 
presumably still hopes to gain satisfactory compensation 
from an international settlement and even—who knows ?— 
payment for its installations in the Canal area. 


Disturbed French Feeling 


If the London talks end with no result the frustration 
will probably revive French nationalism, always susceptible 
t. any encouragement. The government’s hopes for an 
autumn settlement in Algeria might be postponed and there 
are already signs of renewed anti-American feeling. 
Rumblings of the latter could be heard in the presentation 
by M. Lecourt, the MRP leader, of the parliamentary motion 
endorsing M. Mollet’s wish for a “strong and energetic 
riposte.” Our “allies must realise that Atlantic solidarity 
must not be an empty phrase and that the fate of the 
Atlantic alliance is now perhaps hanging in the balance... .” 

Long acquaintance with Colonel Nasser as an impresario 
of the Algerian rebellion had ripened French opinion for a 


_ Violent reaction to the Suez coup. The Canal Company 


and the economics of oil were overshadowed by fear of a 
collapse of western influence throughout the Middle East 
and of French policy in North Africa. Though M. Pineau 
refused to make threats which could not be supported by 
effective action, the unanimity of the Assembly (Communists 
apart) in applauding his hope for a “ firm decision” and 
“ complete solidarity ” between allies set the tone of French 
expectations. 

Not that the French have really thrown caution to the 
winds. They know that alone they can do little about Suez. 
Their land forces are tied up in Algeria, although their naval 
forces are less committed. They have £400 million of invest- 
ments in Egypt. Half their oil comes through the canal. This 
made them all the more eager for the allied unity promised 
by the identical early reaction of London and Paris. Hopes 
of “ firmness ” have been diluted, first by the length of the 
London talks and, above all, by the open differences with 
America. The realisation on Tuesday that military action 
was unlikely had a sobering effect because it crystallised 
doubts about the effectiveness of allied action, even diplo- 
matic or economic, should Colonel Nassgr reject inter- 
national control of the canal. 

In North Africa the French have already felt Nasser’s 
influence; they now fear its growth. M. Lacoste 
said last week that negotiations might be possible in 
Algeria—in fact new political decisions were hoped 
for in September. If Nasser now “gets away with 
it” the French anticipate that increased rebel con- 
fidence and secular intransigence will set back these 
hopes. They also fear that in Tunisia and Morocco M. 
Bourguiba and the Sultan, for all their dislike of Egyptian 
influence, may be carried away by extremist pressure and 
may perhaps “ nationalise” French companies like the 
Tunisian phosphate mines. Whether this happens or not 
there is a danger that the French desire for firm action, 
frustrated over Suez, might force a hardening of attitude in 
Algeria and block an early settlement. 
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Slaves for Sale in Mecca 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


HE adventures of Awad el-Joud are by now quite well 

known in United Nations circles, and they will again 
be called to mind when the UN conference on slavery meets 
in Geneva on August 13th. Awad was born in French West 
Africa and at the age of ten or eleven became a personal 
servant of an African chief. In 1949 this chief began a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, taking with him his wife, children and 
servants ; the slow journey lasted about a year. For some 
months they stayed in Mecca, where they engaged in social 
activities and religious rites. When the time came for them 
to return, the chief found himself short of funds, and he 
therefore “ sold” Awad to an Arab prince. 

After two years of slavery Awad was again put. up for 
sale. He was taken to a slave market in Jiddah, where he 
was examined by prospective purchasers. Awad managed 
to escape, and took refuge in the French embassy. In the 
end he slipped aboard a boat full of returning pilgrims, and 
after an adventurous journey arrived in West Africa in April, 
1954, where he made a detailed report to the French police 
commissioner. Awad el-Joud says that there were about 
forty slaves in the prince’s household. He was well treated, 
but received no payment for his work. According to a 
report “leaked ” from the French embassy at Jiddah, slave 
girls in 1953 cost between {200 and £400, while older 
women and men fetched somewhat lower prices. More 
recent reports indicate that too many rupees are chasing 
too few slaves, with the usual inflationary consequences. 


Arousing Public Opinion 


One means by which the international community can 
seek to eliminate an obnoxious practice such as slavery is 
to publicise the facts in the hope that an aroused public 
opinion will press for remedial action. A 100-page summary 
of information on slavery was prepared for the UN 
Economic and Social Council in 1955 by Hr Hans Engen 
of Norway, and this year the Council received supplementary 
information from the Anti-Slavery Society. It is evident 
from this that slavery is still extensively practised in its 
“ classical ” form in Saudi Arabia, Yemen, the Trucial States, 
and sheikhdoms of the Aden Protectorate ; in other parts of 
the world it takes such forms as the purchase or inheritance 
of women, debt bondage, unpaid but compulsory labour, 
and the exploitation of children under the guise of adoption. 
The secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society recently estimated 
that almost half a million people may be in bondage in the 
Arabian peninsula. Saudi Arabia seems to be the worst 
offender as regards “ classical” slavery. Slavery is legalised 
there by a decree of 1936, and it was alleged before the 
Economic and Social Council that the slave trade is con- 
ducted with the knowledge and complicity of the authorities. 
Mecca is one of the few places in the world where there is 
a public slave market. Saudi Arabia has not replied to the 
UN questionnaire about slavery and servitude, and only 
Russia came to its support during the UN debates last April. 

During these debates there were several references to a 
report prepared by a member of the Assembly of the French 
Union, the Rev. Emanuel la Graviére. In 1954 he told the 
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French Union Assembly that people were being recruited 
in West Africa and sold into slavery in Arabia. The Union 
Assembly asked him to investigate the matter further, and 
his report, which was published last November, sub- 
stantiated and elaborated the original charges. He inter- 
viewed Awad el-Joud and included a full account of this 
interview in his report. Independent and detailed evidence 
supplied to the United Nations by the Anti-Slavery Society 
shows that many of the Africans sold into slavery in Mecca 
make the journey in organised groups under the impression 
that they are on a pilgrimage. Arab girls are collected by 
means of village raids, usually with the connivance of village 
chiefs. The Buraimi oasis, in dispute between a British- 
protected sheikhdom and Saudi Arabia, is said to have been 
a main centre of slave-trading. No convincing refutation 
of the formidable indictment against it has come from the 
Saudi Arabian government. In other parts of the Arabian 
peninsula, however, the authorities seem to be making deter- 
mined efforts to stamp out both slavery and the slave trade. 


Apart from publicising the facts about slavery, the United 
Nations has been discussing a new international convention 
on slavery. The conference which meets in Geneva on 
August 13th will have before it a draft convention which 
was prepared earlier this year by a special United Nations 
committee ; it is based on an earlier text submitted by 
Britain, but in its present form is a visible compromise 
between the western and the “ anti-colonial” groups. The 
western countries preferred to have an imperfect instrument 
adopted as soon as possible, while most of the “ anti- 
colonial ” countries wanted to send the draft convention to 
the UN Assembly, where it might well have suffered the 
depressing fate of the Human Rights covenants. An 
Egyptian proposal to refer the draft to the General Assem- 
bly was pressed to the vote and rejected. The convention 
will supplement a League of Nations convention of 1926 
and, if adopted in substantially its present form, will give 
signatory nations the same right of visit, search, and seizure 
as apply to vessels suspected of being engaged in piracy. 


Against European Inefficiency 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


Serer erlabbet , Say the experts, is an attitude. How 
is the progress of an attitude measured ? It may be 
this kind of difficulty in assessing the achievement of the 
European Productivity Agency, a little known child of the 
OEEC, that has led to difficulties in agreeing on how the 
financing of the agency should be apportioned, although its 
lease of life has been renewed until 1960. Yet the evidence 
suggests that the agency, in its three years of life, has played 
a part, on the whole very intelligently, in he spread of 
European awareness of productivity. 

A feature of post Marshall-aid Europe has been the 
establishment in most countries, with OEEC encourage- 
ment, of state-aided productivity centres. The European 
agency’s function is to co-ordinate and supplement their 
work in projects in which five or more countries are 
interested. The scope for international action probably 
emerges best in agriculture, where present methods leave 
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most to be desired. A teletype network has been organised 
for the exchange of daily market news on fruit and vege- 
tables with fluctuating prices. Because a convention 
between several countries would previously have been 
necessary, this obvious need had not been met. The agency 
is now campaigning for standard European gradings to 
improve the marketing of agricultural produce and permit, 
for instance, the rational re-routing of shipments from 
glutted markets to better ones. It is also developing experi- 
ments such as the temporary transporting of seeds from 
northern pastures to improving grounds in the Mediter- 
ranean area where they gain strength and multiply far 
faster. This kind of operation is carried out easily enough 
in the United States or Russia but in Europe it requires 
international co-ordination. 

The agency has concentrated, however, on the training of 
cadres for industry. It is encouraging the teaching of busi- 
ness administration to managers, present and future, and 
has planned seminars for trade unionists which have won 
the unions’ interest—it was, for instance, the agency which 
organised the well-publicised TUC conference on automa- 
tion last May. The agency is pushing member countries 
to introduce courses in business management (the French 
opened nine institutes in 1955). But as Mr Fletcher, its 
deputy director, has observed: “Even in the United 
Kingdom appointments to chairs of business management 
have been delayed for want of suitable applicants.” Almost 
everything remains to be done. The agency is at present 
sponsoring the training of 56 future European teachers of 
administration in American universities (at the same time 
the Americans propose to send students to Britain, where 
management training methods are now considered in some 
ways superior). In related fields, it provides small travelling 
teams of American or European experts to demonstrate new 
management techniques ; or it finances a useful publication 
like the Technical Digest, which tells the small producer 
briefly and precisely what new gadgets and ideas have been 
written up in any of a thousand technical journals. 


Misplaced Economy 


The last year has produced a new preoccupation with 
the under-developed areas of Europe. It has been found that 
countries like Greece, Turkey, Portugal or southern Italy 
benefit least from the agency’s productivity programmes ; 
they have neither the attitudes, the experts, nor the capital 
to apply. So the agency is beginning a technical assistance 
programme. Advisers will be sent to Greece to help set up 
a modern planning bureau. In Sardinia the peasants in a 
pilot area will be advised on the use of machinery on their 
recently redistributed lands, improvement of hillside 
pastures, four-year rotation of crops, and marketing through 
co-operatives. The agency will provide the specialists—they 


are the rarest commodity—the local authorities will do the 
rest. 


The agency’s operations from 1953 to mid-19§7 will have 
been carried out almost entirely on a mere $10 million 
ee — or indirectly by the United States. In 

urope the whole approach to the ivity programme 
has been infinitely more widen aan Bete of the 
problem—which is that Europe is falling further behind the 
United States and now also Russia, by failing to increase 
productivity at similarly high rates. Europe will not be 
saved by its productivity programmes—but still Jess 


-attempts to economise on them. 
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Canada’s Long Parliament 


FROM .OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HIS extraordinary session of the Canadian Parliament 

is now expected to last until about the middle of 
August, which will make it almost if not quite the longest 
session in Canada’s history. The reasons are partly climatic 
and partly political. Usually the MPs who set the pace like 
to wind up the session by about the beginning of July, since 
after that the hot weather is likely to strike them. This 
year, by an unexpected dispensation of providence which 
seems to be favouring the Opposition, Ottawa has not yet 
had any hot weather. 

This has undoubtedly made it easier for the Conservative 
opposition to maintain the attitude of obstinate unco- 
operativeness which follows logically from its earlier heated 
declarations that this Parliament had become unworkable 
as a result of the incidents during the pipeline debate. The 
Speaker’s resignation, offered just over a month ago, might 
have made it possible to re-establish some of the amenities 
of normal parliamentary practice. But the first thing Mr 
St Laurent did on his return from the Commonwealth 
meeting in London was to persuade the Speaker to with- 
draw his resignation and to announce to the House that since 
the vast Liberal majority still had complete confidence in Mr 
Beaudoin, it would be unthinkable to let him resign. This 
declaration brought down on the Prime Minister the 
reasoned criticism of several Liberal newspapers which had 
supported him throughout the pipeline debate. But the 
politicians seem to agree that it was an astute political move. 
Rumour had reached Ottawa that under-cover gossip seep- 
ing through Quebec was presenting Mr Beaudoin as a victim 
of racial prejudice. Such a preposterous charge never 
reached the public prints, and may never have been of serious 
proportions, but it was enough to persuade the Liberals that 
they would be wise—however wrong—to stand by the 
Speaker. 

Two unhappy consequences have flowed from all this. 
One is that the level of language and orderliness in debate, 
which was never high, has fallen lower than ever. The 
Speaker and his alternate presiding officers are naturally 
prone to let almost anything pass rather than risk stirring 
up a row, and some of the abuse exchanged across the House 
reflects no credit on the members. The other consequence 
is that the normal parliamentary accommodations in the 
arrangement of: business have largely lapsed. The normal 
process for ending a session requires an informal compact 
between the parties: the Government lets some of its busi- 
ness stand over, and the Opposition facilitates passage of 
the rest. Without such arrangements the session itself, like 
so many of its members when they are on their feet, knows 
no way to stop. 

One of the principal items of government business has, 
however, now been passed with eloquent, but not unduly 
protracted, opposition from the Conservative and Social 
Credit parties. This was the legislation to implement the 
federal government’s offer of new tax arrangements to the 
provinces for the five years 1957-1961. Now that it is on 
the books it is up to the ten provincial governments to 
decide what the future tax pattern shall be. Under the new 
plan the federal government will make an “ equalisation 
payment” to the provinces unconditionally. This will be 
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sufficient to raise the per capita yield of certain standard 
taxes to the same level as the average of Ontaric and British 
Columbia, where income taxes bring the largest return. The 
chief significance of the plan is that Quebec will get a federal 
payment, on just the same basis as the other provinces, with- 
out having to give up its right to levy its own income taxes. 
Quebec, or any other province, also gets a little more room 
to levy its own taxes without penalising its residents. 
Ottawa will “ abate ” its personal income tax by 10 per cent 
of the federal rate and its corporation tax by nine percentage 
points for residents of any province which raises its own 
taxes. Alternatively, if a province is satisfied with these 
rates, it can still save itself the bother of levying its own 
income taxes and rent them to Ottawa. 

The parliamentary opposition at Ottawa attacked these 
arrangements because they did not give the provincial 
governments enough money—a line of attack which coin- 
cided with that of the Conservative premier of Ontario, Mr 
Leslie Frost, who claimed that Ontario needed at least 15 per 
cent of the personal income tax plus a 15 per cent tax on 
corporations. Thus ended another artificial alliance brought 
about by the pipeline debate. In Ontario’s interest, Mr 
Frost had felt bound to go along with the federal govern- 
ment’s scheme for getting natural gas piped across the 
northern part of his province, and this was very embarrass- 
ing to his fellow Conservatives in the federal Parliament 
who were so bitterly attacking the federal plan. The tax 
question has straightened out that complication and re- 
aligned the Conservatives on the same side. 


New Zealand Power Problems 


FROM OUR WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


HEN the first two generators of New Zealand’s largest 

hydro-electric power station, at Roxburgh on the 
Clutha River, begin to turn early this month, the power 
supply of the South Island, at present drastically rationed, 
should become adequate for many years to come. But the 
North Island, with twice as large a population, will face 
rationing and short- 
ages at least until 
1961, when the last of 
several large power 
stations now being 
built or planned 
should be operating. 
Even then generating 
capacity may not be 
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cally explosive that objections have been subdued. But 
even if the investigations are expedited—and there are 
serious technical obstacles to overcome—“ piping” is 
unlikely to help the North Island during the next five years, 
when the shortage will be most acute. 

In the North Island generating capacity is at least 10 per 
cent below demand. The combined capacity of both 
islands is at present about 940,000 kw, and it is hoped that 
new stations will double this within six or seven years ; but 
even if they do, demand will more than keep pace. It has 
been conservatively estimated that by 1975 output must 
reach at least 2} million kw to keep up with consumption. 
Even on present cost levels, this could entail an expenditure 
of £500 million within the next twenty years, which would 
bring investment in power plants to about £680 million. 

One of ‘the problems of the North Island is that all its 
major generating stations, both’ existing or planned, are 
based on the Waikato river, which has its source in Lake 
Taupo. The level of this lake and the river’s consequent 
rate of flow therefore govern the whole supply position. 
The only two sizeable plants which will not depend on the 
Waikato will be the thermal steam generating station now 
being built at Wairakei near Taupo, and the steam station 
planned at Mercer on the Waikato coalfields. The com- 
pletion of the Wairakei station has been delayed by the 
British Government’s indecision over the manufacture of 
heavy water there, and it is not now expected to operate 
its first generator until the middle of 1958. The first two 
of the six generators to be installed at Mercer should be 
operating about the same time. Other hydro stations under 
construction in the North Island will come into operation at 
intervals between the end of this year and October, 1961. 


Siam’s Seekers After Power 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BANGKOK 


IAM’S general election, due in February, is already cast- 
ing its shadow before. To a westerner it looks a very 
diluted affair. Half the members of the Assembly are 
nominated, and they, together with the support of the 
Army’s leaders, make it almost certain that the present 
regime, under Marshal Pibul, will stay in power. But, if 
the big question is virtually settled, some smaller ones are 
not. The outcome of the polls will decide the government’s 
attitude towards its plans to foster “fuller democracy ” ‘in 
Siam—including the abolition of nominated membership by 
1962 ; it will show how the struggle for power between the 
various leading figures inside the regime is going ; and it 
will give a hint about the way opposition opinion is moving. 
It is this aspect of the election that has made the chanceries 
of Bangkok turn an unwontedly close eye on the session 
of the Assembly that opened last month. 


Marshal Pibul’s concept of “fuller democracy” would 


- probably cause raised eyebrows at the Reform Club. But 


even if the new slogan was—as cynics have suggested— 
proclaimed to gain popular support for the premier and thus 
strengthen his balancing position between the army and the 
police, there is no doubt that it has considerably ruffled the 
placid backwater of Siamese political life. 
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When the existence of political parties was legalised a 
year ago, all the pro-government Assemblymen were auto- 
matically co-opted into the Manangkasila party. Marshal 
Pibul became leader of the party, and General Phao, the 
chief of police, secretary-general. It was assumed that this 
dignified but relatively uninfluential post had been given 
to Phao as a consolation prize for the bland way in which 
he had previously accepted a curtailment of his 
authority. 

However, although General Phao is handicapped because 
his police will never have such heavy guns as the Army, he 
is not only in a class of his own as’an administrator, but he 
is far more interested in politics as such than Marshal Sarit 
—the army’s obvious choice as heir-presumptive to Marshal 
Pibul. Phao has been indefatigable in organising the party 
in the provinces, and seems to be aware that, while the 
liberal intellectuals of Bangkok can never be reconciled to a 
militarist regime, improvements in communications, irriga- 
tion and administration may win votes elséwhere. 

His come-back has not passed unchallenged. Captain 
Piem, one of the prime minister’s secretaries, has revived 
the Thammatipat (“ Right is Might”) party, which supports 
Marshal Pibul personally while criticising much of the gov- 
ernment’s policy. This group has been particularly active 
in the north-east and the south, where the respective Lao 
and Malay majorities feel that the central plain receives 
preferential treatment from the government. Another 
relatively young group of supporters of the 1947 coup has 
formed the National Democratic party. This is reported 
to enjoy the covert support of Marshal Sarit. Its political 
programme is even more nebulous than most in Siam, but 
it appears to be nervous lest “fuller” democracy should 
lead to the eclipse of the self-styled “ coup ” group. 


Opposition Factions 


On the opposition side there are several factions, but 
only a handful are important. Nai Khuang Aphaiwongse 
has revived his Prachatipat (Democrat) party, but is 
seriously handicapped by the fact that most of his former 
supporters are suspicious of Marshal Pibul’s “ fuller demo- 
cracy” programme and have so far refused to re-enter 
politics. Nai Khuang is a right-wing liberal, and his party 
is too restrained in its social and economic policy to arouse 
great popular enthusiasm despite his own undoubted popu- 
larity. Even less likely to succeed is the similarly named 
Democratic party (“ Democracy” is an OK word in party 
titles)—a rather nebulous body of opposition MPs 
originally elected as independents. ‘The Labour party is too 
poor and disorganised to stand a serious chance at the polls, 
but its potential veting strength may be gauged from the 
fact that the government has unexpectedly decided to intro- 
duce a Labour Bill which undercuts the Labour party by 
conceding (at least on paper) many of its demands. 

There is, of course, no Communist party, but a faint whiff 
of Marxism lingers round the Sethakorn or Economists’ 
party. Until recently Nai Thep Chotinuchit, the head of 
the party, and three other leading members were in gaol 
for alleged violation of the Anti-Communist Act in con- 
nection with their recent visit to China. They have since 
been released on bail to attend the Assembly, and it seems 
possible that the charges will be quietly dropped. Of all 
the opposition groups, however, only Nai Khuang’s 
Democrats have the sketchiest organisation outside Bangkok, 
and they are all desperately short ‘af resources. 4 
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Advantages for the Location of New Industry 


RAW MATERIAL SUPPLY. — World-wide shipping services 
and direct access to inland waterways. 


LOCAL SUPPLIES — Chemicals. solvents, pigments, adhesives, 
oils (mineral and vegetable), chalk, cement, leather, 
engineering services, fish, grain and wood products, 


packing material. 
LABOUR — Immediately available. 


MARKETS — HULL serves an inland population of 
14,000,000 and exports to all parts of the world. 


THE TOWN CLERK, KINGSTOR 
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Simon resources and experience are brought 
to bear on many industrial developments of 
national and international importance, 


ALUMINIUM IN CANADA 


At the great Kitimat smelter of Aluminum Company of Canada 
the principal raw material, alumina, is discharged from ocean- 
going ships at 180 tons per hour by a quay-side travelling 
pneumatic unloader designed and built by Simon Handling 
Engineers. Within the smelter several hundreds of special 
worm-driven jacks made by Turbine Gears play a vital part 
in operating the electric smelting furnaces, and a large number 
of motorised gear units have been ordered for operating further 


furnaces. 


Coal washeries . coke ovens . heavy chemical plants 
power stations . metallurgical plants - materials handling 
plants . industrial gears . flour and provender mills . and 
many other specialities 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
SIMON ENGINEERING (MIDLANDS) LTD 
THOS ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD 

TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 
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Petroleum chemicals are Building a new world 


More and more, we live in an age served by petroleum 
chemicals, a vast and thriving industry supplying 
practically all other industries with essential 
base materials, partnering modern agriculture in 
greater productiveness, speeding the development 
of plastics and the other still-young techniques of 
our changing world. In the petroleum chemical 
industry, with all its exciting possibilities, Shell 


Chemical Company has always been a pioneer and 





leader. To-day, Shell’s expanding chemical output 
includes well-known chemicals long established in 
use, modern replacements possessing technical ad- 
vantages, and radically new materials which are 
widening the horizons for inventive minds and 
adding much, in many ways, to human efficiency 
and comfort. You see this adventurous new world 


of chemicals around you, unfolding its variety on 
every side. 


You can be sure of Shell 


Shell Chemical Company Limited, Norman House, 105/109 Strand, London, W.C.2. Tel: Temple Bar 4455 
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Via Suez 
I.—Trade through the Canal 


B ETWEEN 45 and 50 ships were travelling through 

the Suez Canal every day, carrying perhaps a sixth 
of all the cargo being moved by sea throughout the 
world, when Colonel Nasser seized the Suez Canal 
Company’s assets in Egypt last week. Total movement 
of cargo via Suez was at a rate of roughly 120 million 
metric tons a year, about four times as much as in 1938 
and well over twice as much as in 1948. It was steadily 
rising—much faster than the total tonnage of seaborne 
trade across the world. 

Ships ordinarily move in two convoys each way each 
day, southward from Port Said and northward from 
Port Tewfik at Suez itself. Lengthy sections of the 
canal allow one-way traffic only, although one bypass, 
the Farouk Canal, has been opened since the war to 
separate north and southbound traffic, and two others 
were planned by the company in its current develop- 
ment programme, which would eventually have allowed 
four convoys each way each day. The convoys take 
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about 12 hours from one end of the 101-mile canal to 
the other. 

More than four times as much cargo moves north- 
ward, from East to West of Suez, as is shipped 
southward down the canal—though the numbers and 
tonnage of ships going in each direction are roughly 
equal, because tankers, which account for More than 
65 per cent of ships using the Canal, return south- 
wards in ballast to the Persian Gulf. 

Suez traffic is made up essentially of the traditional 
East-West exchange—manufactured goods from Europe 
and the West for a vast tonnage of raw materials, includ- 
ing petroleum, ores and metals, cereals, oil seeds and 
oils, fibres, and rubber, from East of Suez. The pre- 
dominance of petroleum and the return payment for it 
meant that in 1955 more than 65 per cent of the traffic 
both ways moved to or from the Persian Gulf, the Red 
Sea and Aden. About 11 per cent of the total was the 
import and export trade of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and 





SEA ROUTES: ALTERNATIVES TO THE SUEZ CANAL 
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| Round Trips 
“rip* | ~ ps 
Miles | Miles (dare) | a Yeart 
via ee ree ee 
Suez | Cape | 
| Suez | Cape | Suez | Cape 
} 
London to Persian Gulf. 6,400} 11,300; 37 | 65 | 9 5} 
London to Mombasa... | 6,014] 8675|° 30 | 43 | 6 | 5 
pe BOORET. i cusaas 6,260 10,720; 31 54 6 | 4 
eee oe RareeeD | 7,933/11450| 40 | 57 | & | 4 
* Colombo ......... | 6,702 10,350 | + - 54 | 4 
» Singapore ........ | 8,240; 11, 
“ Ponake, Malaya .. | 7,950/11,285; 40 | 56 | 5 | 4% 
» sydney, Australia. | 11,630} 12,450; 58 | 62 oF 
» Wellington, N.Z. .. | 12,650 | 13,250; 63 | 6 | 4 | 3 
» Hong Rene weake 9,680} 13,015 | 48 65 | 4 3} 
Netherlands to Indonesia | 8,502) 11,150; 43 | 56 5 at 
Naples to Massawa (Eri- 
SOONG gcewace seuwts en | 2,178 | 10,850; Ill 54 9 4} 





* Steaming time at 16} knots (fast freighter). 

+ Including 30 days on each trip for loading and discharging. 

~ London to Persian Gulf: assuming tanker speed 14} knots and 
4 days for loading and discharging. 
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Burma ; 14 per cent to or from Malaya, the Netherlands 
East Indies and the Far East ; 7 per cent to and from 
East Africa. Europe was the Western origin or destina- 
tion of 85 per cent of Suez Canal traffic, and only about 
I2 per cent went to or from America. 

Britain is certainly the biggest single user of the canal, 
in both directions. About 21 million metric tons out 
of the 67 million tons of oil moved northward through 
the canal in 1955 came to this country. Britain’s 
imports of rubber from Malaya, wheat, meat and wool 
from Australia, chrome from East Africa, cotton, tea, 
oils and manganese from India, jute from Pakistan, tea 
and oils from Ceylon—all come via Suez. In return, 
it sends these countries steel, machinery, vehicles, and 
consumer goods, plus certain chemicals and cement ; 
just under 25 per cent of our import and export trade 
is with countries normally reached via Suez. 

Britain, accordingly, is more vulnerable than any 
other country to interruption of the free passage of ship- 
ping through the Canal. This vulnerability derives both 
from the high proportion of our trade going via Suez 
and the inconvenience of taking that trade by any other 
route. The Netherlands, similarly, is affected as a 
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maritime nation trading on a large scale with the Far 
East ; France because it is a very heavy importer of oil 
from the Persian Gulf, though its Far Eastern interests 
have declined ; Italy as a heavy importer of oil, and also 
as a Mediterranean nation trading on a large 
scale with East Africa, to reach which via the Cape, 
for example, would mean sailing about five times the 
distance. a8 

Diversion of trade to alternative routes—if the 
passage of ships through the Canal were stopped or if 
Western nations were attempting to reduce their 
dependence upon this vital sea link in unfriendly hands 
—would involve considerably longer distances and sail- 
ing times, as the table on page 419 illustrates, and 
thus a reduction in effective shipping capacity. Against 
this the only offsets would be Canal dues, which are 
significant but quite insufficient on most routes to make 
it worth while to go another way, and shipping insurance 
rates, which tend to rise rather sharply at periods when 
the Canal is in jeopardy. But the major element of 
British and European dependence upon the Suez Canal 
lies in the Canal’s biggest and most rapidly-growing 
business—oil from the Middle East. 


Il.—Moving Middle East Oil 


INCE the war the Middle East has re-drawn the 

map of oil movement throughout the world, creating 
a vast refinery industry in Western Europe almost 
incidentally in the process. It has two-thirds of the 
world’s proved oil reserves; in 1955 it produced a fifth 
of the world’s output, and its share continues to rise ; 
it accounts for half the world’s oil exports. And more 
than half the oil moved westward from the Middle East 
goes through the Suez Canal. 

In 1955, 67 million tons of Middle East oil were 
carried north through the Canal to Europe and points 
west, out of the 145 million tons of total exports ; 40 
million tons more were carried through the pipelines 
from Iraq and Arabia to the Mediterranean. Of the 
remainder, about 22 million tons went to Asia east of 
Suez, 10 million tons to 


North and West Africa. The remaining 90 odd million 
tons, with about § million tons from the Soviet sphere 
and some 30 million tons, mainly in refined products, 
were imported into Western Europe, which in turn 
exported about 6 million tons of products. Consump- 
tion in Western Europe, therefore, approached 120 
million tons of crude oil or equivalent refined products ; 
75 per cent came directly from the- Middle East, and 
nearly half through the Suez Canal. 

For oil as well as other things Britain is even more 
dependent on the Canal than Western Europe as a 
whole ; last year about 20} million tons, or 75 per cent 
of our crude requirements, came via Suez, mainly from 
Kuwait, and these supplies represented more than 85 
per cent of total oil consumption inside Britain. About 
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imports from the East. If oil were still 
flowing through the pipelines, diver- 
sion of the supplies now coming 
through Suez round the Cape, at a 
crude guess, would need about half as 
much tonnage again as the 10 million 
tons odd of tankers now employed in 
oS carrying Middle East oil to Europe. 
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which both in Britain and in Europe is expected to 
accelerate rapidly, is towards the use of oil products 
for general fuel requirements, filling for the time being 
the growing gap between rising fuel demand and the 
much more slowly rising output of coal and hydro- 
electricity. 

One comparatively moderate estimate* of the 
pattern of oil movements that might be required 
in 1965, if this shift to oil as a general fuel 
continues, is shown in the map at the bottom of 
this page. That forecast of possible oil movement 
in ten years’ time assumed the use of a canal ex- 
panded to take more traffic than it can today (though 
only three years away from the contractual date 
of reversion to Egypt). But it suggested that even the 
expansion planned in the Canal would not accommodate 
all the oil traffic needing to be moved north from the 
Persian Gulf. Significant expansion of the capacity of 
the existing pipelines, new pipelines from the Gulf to 
the Mediterranean, or sailing big tankers round the 
Cape of Good Hope might become necessary in the 
sixties. 

The development of alternative routes that would 
eventually become essential to move the Middle East 
oil that the West will need, even given free passage 
through an enlarged canal, is one thing. Any sudden 


Hemisphere to help meet the needs of 
Western Europe. Some marginal supplies would prob- 
ably be practicable, if extremely costly. Since the 
shorter hauls would make comparatively economical 
use of the tanker fleet, the movement of enough oil to 
meet essential needs might be practicable. 

If necessary, such a painful exercise probably could 
be carried out: that is perhaps the limit of what it is 
sensible to say now. But presuming no such emergency 
arises, the longer-term implications for world oil move- 
ment and for oil production in the Middle East of 
Egyptian seizure of the Suez Canal are still likely to be 


far-reaching. 
* 


No extra investment in coal or nuclear energy ‘can 
blunt the fact that for the next 20 years at least rapid 
economic expansion in Europe depends upon rapidly 
increasing supplies of oil. How far marginal oil supplies 
could be found elsewhere is a question in which all 
Middle Eastern nations that produce—or transport— 
oil have a vital interest. At the least, the development 
of alternative routes through which oil can flow, and 
the reduction of dependence upon a canal that may 
in future be in greater jeopardy, will obviously be 
hastened. This, too, will be costly—for Nasser, as 
well as for the West. 








for example if the canal were closed, 
is another. It would depend, obviously, 
upon other contingent circumstances ; 
primarily whether oil could still be 
moved freely along the pipelines to the 
Mediterranean and by tankers bound 
on other routes outward from the 
Persian Gulf. 

At a pinch, given the kind of inter- 
national oil co-operation that was 
readily forthcoming after Abadan was 
closed, the American continent might 
temporarily abandon its present oil 


re-routing of oil. in an emergency, as | 
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* Presented by Mr W. “Jamieson, 0 of the 
British Petroleum Company, to the Institute 
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IIIl.—Income from an Isthmus 


|* costs any ship 7s. for each ton of its “Suez net 

tonnage ” (which is slightly greater than its British 
“net registered tonnage”) to sail through the Suez 
Canal laden with cargo, and 3s. 2d. a ton to go through 
in ballast. The same dues apply to tankers, dry-cargo 
ships and passenger liners. These rates are cheap by 
any postwar standard: the 7s. compares with $s. 9d. 
a ton in the very different money values of 1939, and 
is less than the rate in 1941. 

In 1955, ships in transit paid the Compagnie Univer- 
selle du Canal Maritime de Suez Fr. 32,583,842,000 
in dues—roughly £32 million. From all sources, its 
total revenue was nearly £34 million. From this gross 
income the Company’s operating and administrative 
costs have to be met. Operating costs in Egypt, in 1955, 
came to over £9 million, of which about £6 million was 
spent on working and maintaining the Canal ; the com- 
pany’s accounts also show just under {£2 million for 
expenses incurred but not charged in earlier years. 
Another {1 million was absorbed in administrative 
costs outside Egypt: the company’s headquarters are in 
Paris and it has offices in London and New York. 
“ Social charges ” took nearly £5 million ; these include 
interest and amortisation on loans, pensions and an 
allocation of about {£1 million to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. These current costs, in total, absorbed about 
half the company’s revenue. 

Upkeep and improvement of this single, massive and 
wholly fixed asset—keeping the Canal navigable and 
capable of handling the growing demands upon it— 
is obviously a costly responsibility. In 1955 the Canal 
Company allotted about £3} million to its “ Improve- 
ment and Renewal Fund” and another {2 million 
into contingency and special reserves. 

Allocations to these reserves for improvement thus 
left £10} million to be paid out in dividends to the 
various classes of capital. About {14 million, repre- 
senting a 1§ per cent cut from earnings, went to the 
Suez Canal Egyptian Government Interest Trust. (The 
Egyptian Government was originally entitled to this 
15 per cent allocation, but in 1880 sold this right, now 
held by the trust. The founders shares received 
about {1 million, representing their Io per cent 
allocation from earnings ; directors and employees about 
£400,000 on their 4 per cent bonus ; owners of the 
capital shares and actions de jouissance received 
the remaining 71 per cent, amounting to just over 
£74 million. The capital ranking for these allocations 
forms a complicated structure. There are 100,000 
founders shares of no par value; 378,768 capital 
shares ; and 421,232 actions de jouissance. A year 
ago the British Government held 179,586 capital 
shares and 173,918 actions de jouissance, 

Beyond the bare statement that compensation would 
be paid on the basis of share valuations on the Paris 
Bourse on July 26th—when the total valuation was 
perhaps £70 million—Colonel Nasser has given no 


indication of what he would propose to pay shareholders 
of the company for nationalising the Canal 12 years 
before it was due to fall into Egyptian ownership. Over 
and above the operating costs in Egypt and the provi- 
sions for upkeep and improvement of the Canal (if 
Egypt proposed to maintain and develop it to meet the 
growing volume of business) about {10-12 million a 
year might remain. Such a sum, admittedly, might be 
of the order of the foreign contributions recently 
suggested for the early years of the Aswan Dam project. 
But that crude equation ignores any provision for com- 
pensation out of the Canal profits. Moreover, before 
Colonel Nasser could spend the foreign exchange 
earned in Canal dues he would have to lay his hands on 
those dues—at present being paid by cheques on foreign 
banks to the Suez Canal Company. 


IV.—Where the Money Is 


HE Suez Canal Company’s one great fixed asset 

earns its lucrative rent simply because it is fixed— 
in Egypt. But the company holds most of its liquid 
or near-liquid assets, built up from profits in the past, 
outside Egypt. In all the company owned at the end of 
1955 about {19 million of short-term investments and 
£16 million of longer term securities in various curren- 
cies. The company had recently agreed to keep larger 
funds in Egypt. But the spoil, if rough hands could 
be laid upon it, represented a rich temptation and the 
first act of the British authorities has been to put it 
beyond reach of the Egyptians. This first financial 
counter measure is the issue of a Treasury Order 
denying Egypt access to the assets of the Suez Canal 
Company in this country. This “ statutory instru- 
ment” reinforced the warning to banks given by the 
Suez Canal Company, immediately on learning of the 
seizure of the Canal, that no instructions regarding 
disposal of the assets of the company should be accepted 
from the Egyptian government. _ 

The second directive, which removed Egypt from the 
group of transferable account countries, was intended 
to rescind the freedom with which sterling has in the 
past been able to move between Egyptian and other 
transferable account countries, and so to prevent the 
hasty removal from London of disposable sterling. It 
was also intended to subject to Exchange Control 
investigation every payment into and out of an Egyptian 
account. 

The second order was followed up by more detailed 
instructions to authorised banks in London regarding 
the transactions they are permitted to make on Egyptian 
accounts. These details, published on Wednesday of 
this week, state that Egyptian sterling accounts 
may be credited with any amounts received from 
residents of the sterling area and from non-residents 
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—other than payments from other Egyptian accounts. 
Cheques, bills and payments under confirmed credits 
drawn or arranged before July 27th may be paid to 


residents of the sterling area. All other payments 
require specific authorisation by the Bank of England. 

This move was not intended to block Egyptian 
sterling but to subject it to rigorous supervision and 
control. Blocking was unnecessary because it had in 
large part been achieved under last year’s agreement 
for the gradual freeing of the £130 million which was 
then standing to the credit of Egypt’s No. 2 account 
at the Bank of England. The first agreed release of 
£20 million under this agreement was taken by Egypt 
on the first working day of this year, so that {110 
million remains in the No. 2 account, which cannot be 
drawn upon again until January Ist next. 

Whether Egypt will be seriously and damagingly 
affected by its expulsion from the sterling transferable 
system depends firstly on the rigour with which pay- 
ments into and out of Egyptian accounts are restricted 
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by the Bank of England and, secondly, on the degree 
to which the United Kingdom initiative in this matter 
is backed by other countries. So far the United States 
and France have put comparable restrictions into effect 
but other countries have not. 

The first riposte from the Egyptians was to announce 
that dues by British ships using the canal must be 
paid in cash at Port Said or Suez. The unreality of 
this demand was soon realised and the order was 
replaced almost immediately by a statement that cheques 
on London, Paris or Cairo would be accepted as in the 
past, provided that they were made payable to the new 
Suez Canal authority. At the time that The Economist 
went to press, the complications arising from these 
orders had not yet crystallised—partly because dues 
on British ships using the canal are usually paid well 
in advance by the shipping and tanker companies. 
But the question of what payments are to be acceptable 
is bound to come to a head within the course of a few 
days. 








Business Notes 








Canal in Throgmorton Street 


UDDEN events produce dramatic reactions in the stock 
market. Then, as with all human institutions, there 
is a pause for- more leisurely reflection and the market 
recovers some of its poise. This sequence was followed 
after Colonel Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal, though 
the rally which followed the initial fall in prices owes some- 
thing to the firm stand taken by the Government. Inevitably 
oil shares, which since the Trinidad Oil take-over had been 
moving ahead under a good head of steam partly American 
in origin, led the tumble in prices. In two days’ trading 
Shell fell from 163s. 14d. to 151s. 3d. and British Petreleum 
from 174s. 44d. to 156s. 103d. But few of the leading 
industrials which earlier had attracted some support escaped 
the precautionary marking down, and by the close on 
Monday the Financial Times ordinary share index had 
skidded down from 185.6 to 181.4. The speed of the 
decline was exaggerated by the seasonal narrowness of the 
market, just as a ship passing through the narrow confines 
of the Suez Canal seems to be moving much faster than it 
is in reality. 

The initial reaction in prices was too sharp, and a rally, 
led by oil shares, was not slow to develop. By the close on 
Wednesday the industrial index had recovered to 183.9 ; 
outside the range of this index, Canadian securities, includ- 
ing the shares of such a company as Hawker Siddeley with 
investments in Canada, were particularly strong. More 


significantly, gilt-edged securities after taking the initial 
shock of the Suez Canal crisis continued to weaken. The 
prime influence in this market was the weakness of sterling, 
and in the week’s trading to the close on Wednesday the 




















| June 4 | July 3 | July 26 | July 30) Aug. 1] Yield % 

Anglo-Egypt. “B”. | 51/9*t| 47/6 | 48/9 | 36/3 36/3 | 5-5 
British Petroleum . | 138/9 | 173/9 | 174/43 156/103 163/9 3-2 
Burmah.....-.s« 87/6 | 105/73, 111/103; 96/103; 98°9, 3-5 
GE vwkacwadaawes 136/6t 147/-+, 163/1} 1151/3 | 1557 | 3-4 
Assoc. Electrical .. | 66/9*| 65/3 | 69/9 | 69/- | 69/6| 4-4 
Assoc. Port. Cem... 98/9 | 101/6 | 104/-* |101/3* | 103/3*| 4-3 
Babcock & Wilcox. 73/3 73/- 75/9 74/6 75.9 4-0 
British Aluminium. 51/9 61/9 | 78/- 76/9 80/- | 2-9 
Guest Keen....... 45/3"; 44/3 | 44/9 | 43/6 45/3 | 5-4 
Hawker Siddeley. . 3l/- 32/6 | 45/9 | 43/6 46/3 | 3:7 
WR iicxetin 27/- 27/6 | 32/3 30/- 30/6 | 5-2 
Rolls-Royce ...... 93/1}; 97/3 |108/— |103/9 | 1108/6; 3-2 
Stewarts & Lloyds. 64/9 59/44; 64/9 63/6 64/6; 5-6 
Turner & Newall.. 99/- 99/3 |107/6 |104/6 | 105/-| 4-7 
Li 8, Peete 74/6 75/6 | 79/3 77/9 79 /- 4-0 
United Molasses... | 40/6*| 43/73! 50/6 | 47/6 | 49/6{ 5-7 
Financial Times | | 

_ ordinary index.. | 174-5 172-3 | 185-6 | 181-4 | 183-9) 5-8 
Financial Times | 

fixed int. index.. | 94-87 | 93-23 | 93-8 93-51 | 93-26 











*ex-dividend. fadjusted for free scrip issues. 

Financial Times Government securities index fell from 
84.49 to 83.64. The weak market left much of the new 
Agricultural Mortgage Corporation 5 per cent stock 
(1979-83), offered at 97, in the hands of the underwriters ; 
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they had to take up 78 per cent of a £5 million loan whose 
terms even in a better market were shaved too close for 
comfort. The stock opened at 2 discount and is now quoted 
at 1} discount. 


Sterling Takes the Strain 


TERLING this week had to take the strain of events in 
Suez and the Burmese frontier, plus a considerable 
concentration of commercial demand for dollars. The com- 
mercial and speculative influences, as usual, merged. It is 
probable that the slight loss of confidence in sterling caused 
a good deal of anticipatory buying of dollars and selling of 
sterling and that some of the commercial demand for dollars, 
which loomed so important in the early part of this week, 
was in respect of business which in more normal circum- 
stances would have been covered later this year. The rate 
for sterling dipped to $2.78} ; on Wednesday afternoon 
there was a strong rally which carried the rate up to $2.787s, 
but on Thursday the rate fell back to $2.785:. The rate 
for transferable sterling has recovered with the official 
rate to $2.783. On the other hand, switch or security 
sterling has been exceptionally weak and was being offered 
on Wednesday at $2.66, representing a discount of some 53 
per cent on the official rate. The rate fell further on Thurs- 
day to $2.62}. There seems to be no speculation against 
sterling in the dollar market. The three months discount 
on forward sterling is 1\% cents, which is rather less than 
the differential in short-term interest rates in London and 
New York would justify. J 

On the Continent, sterling was losing ground in the first 
part of the week but recovered sharply on Wednesday. The 
dominant factor in this part of the foreign exchange market 
is still the German surplus, which is being accentuated by 
the temporary reduction in imports into Germany, pending 
the promised reduction in import duties, and a further 
speculative movement into Deutsche marks. Against most 
European currencies, sterling is at a forward discount 
equivalent to about 2 per cent per annum. The outstanding 
exception is the French franc, against which the forward 
rate is at a premium equivalent to about 4 per cent per 
annum. 

The weakening in sterling has automatically resulted in 
increases in the price of gold in London: but this week 
the price has been further boosted by a considerable 
increase in demand, reflecting uncertainties over Suez, from 
the Continent, the Middle East and the Far East. On 
Tuesday this raised the gold price to 252s. 1d. an ounce— 
the highest since the London market was reopened in 
March, 1954—denoting a dollar price of $35.10. Mocatta 
and Goldsmid report that July was the most active month 
for gold dealings since the bullion market reopened. 


Gold Reserves Now 


T HE poor performance of sterling last month is not fully 
reflected in the movement of the gold and dollar 
reserves, announced on Thursday. After the crediting of 
$16 million of defence aid in July—a book-keeping entry 
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the timing of which is quite fortuitous—the published 
reserves rose by $20 million in the month, to $2,405 million. 
On other dollar accounts there was thus a surplus ‘of 
$4 million—the smallest this year. 

Moreover, the dollar accounts would have been in sub- 
stantial deficit last month if the payments to the European 
Payments Union were made on a current basis. Britain 
last month paid $19 million to the Union in settlement of 
its deficit in June, and $9 million to EPU creditors under 
the new funding agreement ; but the EPU transactions for 
last month resulted in a deficit of no less than £24 million, 
which will involve a gold payment this month of $50 million 
(apart from the $3 million that is the new regular instalment 
on the funding debts). The payment of $11 million by 
London underwriters on the insurance of the Andrea Doria 
was made on July 30th, but does not appear to have been 
accounted for in the July figures. 

As in earlier phases of strain, the speculative movements 
against sterling have been most marked in the EPU balance. 
Last month the seasonal demands of tourist expenditure 
coincided with a continued pull of funds into D-marks and 
the ebbing of confidence after the Suez news. The dollar 
balance outside EPU has held up reasonably well in this 
season of heavy imports from North America (which, how- 
ever, continues for some months yet). But it is the dollar 
account as a whole that matters. 


Excitement in Commodities 


HE commodity markets are having an exciting time. 
The news of the “ nationalisation” of the Suez Canal 
was quickly followed by the announcement of the settle- 
ment of the steel strike in the United States. Rubber 
prices rose sharply on the first item and metal prices rose 
on both. Tin and copper were also influenced by labour 
troubles in the mines and copper was helped as well by 
the increase of £25 to £300 a ton in the Rhodesian Selec- 
tion Trust price. But not all Eastern commodities have 
been affected. While the premium for prompt supplies of 
Pakistan raw jute rose by about £2 a ton, tea prices did 
not respond to the news from Egypt and the cotton market, 
once so sensitive to world events, ignored it. 
Any interruption of shipments from the East would 








~ July 2 | July 26 | Aug. 2 
| 

Tin, cash, { per ton.......... 733 7584 765 
Pe, ° “we - o = séeeneuuel 264 288 316 
Lead, prompt, { per ton...... lll 113 117 
Zinc, t ol ea ad 92 934 964 
Rubber, spot, d. per Ib........ 243 27 304 
Raw jute (firsts), spot, { per ton 92 93 95 














affect half a dozen key commodities. Taking Britain alone, 
all of this country’s imports of raw jute and jute goods, 
most of its rubber, wool and tea, over half of its lead, 
and much of its vegetable oils and sugar are normally 
shipped through the Suez Canal. Tin ore, on the other 
hand, comes mainly from Bolivia and Nigeria ; Malayan tin 
goes mainly to other countries, particularly the United 
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States. If shipments had to be routed round the Cape 
the tonnage locked up in the pipeline would be increased 
at a time when stocks of many commodities are rather low. 
Shipments of rubber from Singapore to Britain, for 
instance, would take an extra seven to eleven days (details 
for other ports are given on page 419), but the initial 
delays would be greater as ships were turned back from 
Suez. Copper would not be directly affected. Rhodesian 
copper is shipped out of Beira, and the bulk of it goes round 
the Cape. But copper and other commodities would be 
indirectly affected by the shortage of shipping space and the 
rise in freight rates. 

Consumers are worried at the prospect, but they have 
not rushed to buy. Present prices still look dear to them, 
and works’ holidays have begun. In a few weeks’ time, 
however, consumers’ needs will increase, and there will be 
the additional fillip of the upswing in the American steel 
industry. If shipments then had to be re-routed prices 
would soar. 


Sir Bernard Docker’s Waterloo 


TA IRTY mink was washed in public to the heart’s delight 

and the mind’s distaste at Wednesday’s meeting of the 
Birmingham Small Arms Company and was washed fairly 
clean. By a majority of four to one on the poll and 
of about three to one on a show of hands stockholders 
refused to condemn their present board headed by Mr J. Y. 
Sangster for removing Sir Bernard Docker from the manag- 
ing directorship and, therefore, under the company’s 
articles, from the chairmanship and from the board. By 
approximately the same majority they gave an unrestricted 
vote of confidence to their present board. It was the com- 
pany meeting of the decade. The Great Room at Grosvenor 
House seating 1,500 was filled to overflowing ; as the 
chairman observed, only seven stockholders had attended 
the last meeting on December 5th. The meeting was also 
at times vociferous ; shouts of “get out” and “you are 
no good” almost prevented the investment manager of the 
Prudential Assurance from getting a hearing for one of the 


THE BSA VOTING 





Votes 
Against 


Votes 
Sir Bernard’s Resolutions For 





(1) Deploring the removal of Sir Bernard 
Oo a a ee eee eee eee 
(2) To remove Mr J. Y. Sangster ......... 
(3) To remove Mr J. E. Rowe ...........- not | moved 
(4) To remove Mr J. Leek ............--- not | moved 
(5) To remove Mr N. H. Docker .......... not | moved 
(6) Recommending the reappointment of . 
Sir Bernard and Mr J. S. Moyses ...... | 716.789 | 2,871,348 
yy 


717,683 | 2,881,607 
722,601 | 2,875,729 


Mr Sangster’s Resolution 
(7) Approting the action of the Present | 
BIE ca ceccaccsccccsecccccccceces 


2,824,548 727,046 





Voting rights are one vote for each {1 of the {5,630,544 ordinary 
stock in issue. 


most useful speeches of the day. But the debate and the 
voting were on the whole well behaved and excellently 
managec. 
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Sir Bernard Docker, who spoke with moderation, 
accepted defeat with dignity—he had only asked the share- 
holders’ verdict, he said, and having got it he did not want 
to press his other resolutions. But there was some hard 
hitting, some direct conflict of statement and the variety of 
issues that flitted through the discussion was great enough 
to be confusing. It is, therefore, worth remembering that 


Shareholders have decided one point only—that they would 


rather have their company run by Mr Sangster and his 
present team than by Sir Bernard. In that broad sense the 
democratic principle underlying company law has produced 
a clear result. Such questions as the kind of expense 
account needed for the managing director of a company 
selling Daimler cars, machine tools, motor cycles, and the 
other products that BSA makes, or the kind of relations 
that ought to exist between the chairman of such a company 
and empbers of his board, must be quite beyond the 
purview of shareholders in general meeting. 


The Points at Issue 


HEY nevertheless had to base their decisions on the 

facts provided over the last few weeks in the battle of 
circulars and proxies, after Sir Bernard’s dismissal, and the 
few additional facts given at the meeting. On May 17th 
the majority of the board advised Sir Bernard that they no 
longer had confidence in him as managing director and on 
May 31st, by six votes to three, they dismissed him. 
Numerous accusations were made against him which were 
vigorously answered in the circulars that preceded this 
meeting requisitioned by him and 2,600 other stockholders. 
These were the most important of the charges: 


(1) The attempt to appoint Mr R. E. Smith, a brother-in- 
law of Lady Docker and principal executive director of the 
Daimler company, to the parent company’s board and Sir 
Bernard’s alleged loss of temper when his proposal was 
defeated. 

(2) His alleged failure to disclose to the board the request 
by the Prudential Assurance, which is the largest share- 
holder, for an independent investigation. 

(3) His habit of circulating interim trading results to 
certain directors only and of not tabling them for discussion 
at board meetings. 

(4) The alleged attempt to procure payment for certain 
dresses and furs worn by Lady Docker at the opening of 
the Daimler company’s Paris showroom. 

(5) The cost—{50,000 over five years—of the special cars, 
including the gold car, built on the instructions of Sir 
Bernard and used for publicity purposes. 

(6) The kind of personal publicity that Sir Bernard and 
Lady Docker were attracting. 

On many of these issues, particularly on the handling of 
Sir Bernard’s expense account and on whether or not the 
special cars involved a loss to the company, there remains 
a conflict of evidence that the statements of Sir Bernard 
and of Mr Sangster did nothing to resolve. Sir Bernard’s 
strongest point was that on December sth last year his 
colleagues unanimously re-elected him chairman and that 
all but two of the allegations against him—the dispute about 
Mr R. E. Smith and the affair of the Prudential—concerned 
matters that had occurred before that reappointment. Mr 
Sangster’s two strongest points were, first, that in the year 
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ended May 31st, the twelve months ending with Sir 
Bernard’s dismissal, not a single Daimler car had been sold 
in the United States which seems to tell against the kind 
of publicity that Sir Bernard and Lady Docker attracted. 
Secondly, he disclosed that in the board room he went into 
open opposition to Sir Bernard on January 19th over a 
proposal, hitherto undisclosed, to give {£5,000 to Sir 
Bernard’s “cut the costs” campaign, and that it was only 
after this occasion that he approached the Prudential (with- 
out his chairman’s knowledge) to see if support could be 


' obtained for a requisitioned meeting of shareholders. He 


then found that another director, Mr Rowe, had already 
been to the Prudential. 


The Prudential’s Role 


OTH sides join hands on one point ; the kind of pub- 
licity that has attended the struggle for power is not 
the sort that BSA wants. There is one party whose sensible 
suggestion, if adopted, would have obviated it—the much 
abused Prudential Assurance. Mr Leslie Brown the 
Prudential’s investment manager disclosed at Wednesday’s 
meeting that he sought an interview with Sir Bernard 
Docker in January not, as Sir Bernard had implied, to seek 
information not available to other shareholders nor, as had 
been suggested, because Mr Sangster had been to him 
behind Sir Bernard’s back, but to request an independent 
investigation. That request has now been granted. Lazard 
Brothers and Deloitte, Plender Griffiths are appointed to 
investigate, but by the present board. Mr Brown, despite Sir 
Bernard’s lack of recollection, is in no doubt that he asked 
Sir Bernard to pass his request to the Board. 

In practice the Prudential like other big institutions is at 
pains to avoid interfering in the management of the com- 
panies in which it invests. Mr Brown reaffirmed that policy. 
What then was he to do when he heard reports, as he did 
early in January (before Mr Brown first met Mr Sangster 
on January 23rd), that trade was developing badly for 
BSA, in which the Prudential holds £280,000 stock ? Mr 
Brown’s conclusion was that as there were no other big 
shareholders with whom he could consult his clear duty was 
to request an independent examination. Only crude pre- 
judice can fail to see that the interests of the big institution 
are identical with those of the small shareholder. In the 
words of the shareholder who came down from Yorkshire all 
shareholders should be “ not interested in gold cars but in 
brass.” The first proper steps towards protecting a good 
investment were taken by the Prudential in January and 
by the shareholders this week. 


Buttress for the Plateau 


INCE the Federation of British Industries and the three 
S other national organisations representing the bulk of 
private industry made their appeal to members three weeks 
ago to exercise ““ price restraint,” several dozen private 
firms have made suitable noises in reply and joined those 
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already committed to some form of stabilisation. The most 
notable recruit, in terms of prestige value, came this week 
from ICI. In practical import this heavy reinforcement will 
probably not change much. The ICI group has been par- 
ticularly successful at absorbing increases in internal costs 
since the war. Its prices have on the average risen by only 
two-thirds since 1946 against an increase of 1§0 per cent 
in the cost of materials and a doubling of its employees’ 
earnings. The severe cost inflation last year made it more 
difficult for the company to keep its prices as steady, despite 
more heavy investment and further gains in productivity, 
but it is unlikely that ICI would consider its policy any the 
less worthwhile before next June—the end of the period of 
restraint in the company’s announcement. 

But the swelling number of firms pitching camp on the 
plateau also means that disinflation is probably beginning 
to have its effect. The plateau is, for the moment at least, 
being brought into the range of possibility. ICI will not 
raise the prices of most of its enormous range of products 
“unless any unexpected or exceptional factors intervene.” 
(As an earnest of intentions perhaps the price of its poly- 
thene was cut by 3d. to 2s. 11d. a lb later this week.) This 
familiar formula was augmented by a further exception for 
products containing imported raw materials, such as non- 
ferrous metals, which can vary widely and quickly in price. 
Here the company “can do no more than continue (its’ 
policy of price restraint.” But by next summer industry 
may have stoked up considerable increases in costs. Wage 
rates so far this year have been rising even faster than in 
1955 and the trend does not seem likely to stop abruptly. 
Fuel costs should remain, on the whole, steady: the Coal! 
Board, with an adequate price increase recently tucked 
under its belt, hopes to maintain coal prices until the end 
of 1957. But freight costs are far less certain. Even if 
the railways are “ encouraged ” to shiver insolvent on their 
plateau after next month, when Mr Watkinson’s review is 
due to be completed, some sharp adjustments of prices to 


costs will be necessary in many industries when the present 
stabilisation campaign ends. 


Productivity Down 


pers may be some irony that a seasonal recovery in 
one of the industries most affected by the Govern- 
ment’s policy of credit restraint, the motor industry, should 
have contributed to the first increase in total industrial pro- 
duction that the Government’s statisticians have been able 
to discern for several months. Motor production in June 
was considerably better than in May, which was affected by 
the Standard strike ; and motor production is one of the 
early indicators of output upon which the statisticians have 
based their forecast that the index of industrial production 
in June will turn out to have been 139-140 (1948= 100), 4 
record for the month. On a seasonally corrected basis, the 
index forecast for June is still slightly higher than a year 
before, and industrial output in the first half of the year 
therefore comes out about fractionally higher than in the 
first half of 1955. Manufacturing output in the first six 
months, however, is lower than twelve months before. 
Output was indeed cut during the first half of this year by 
perhaps 3 per cent, from the peak shown by the new season- 
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Site clearance at Eastleigh, July 1955 





From Excavation to 
Occupation in 12 months 


EFFICIENT TEAMWORK backed by modern methods 
and equipment is the keynote of greater output 
in building, as in all industry. 

This laboratory for William Warner & Company 
Limited at Eastleigh was built by Cubitts. They are 
pleased to acknowledge here the successful efforts of 
their own team and those of their sub-contractors, Finduattin: of Chitatealn; Died tes 
who jointly enabled production to commence only 
12 months after site clearance started. 








With the experience of the past 
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You’ll meet the most interested people . . . in TIME 





TIME readers are thinking people, thoroughly inter- 
ested in the world they live in. They are decision- 
makers in industry, the professions and government, 
with a compelling curiosity about the news. Being 
interested is their business. 

And TIME readers mean business. They have a 
unique influence on the purchasing and trading poli- 
cies of companies and nations; just as they have the 
affluence that makes them best. customers, them- 
selves, for every consumer product and service. 


What an interested and interesting market for you! 
The most informative and enjoyable news source 
available to people like these are the five separate 
(English language) editions of TIME. 

Each week, hundreds of thousands of copies are 
bought in the world’s major market areas. All carry 
the same current news; only the advertising differs. 
In TIME you can advertise to those areas that interest 


you most . . . through one, two, three, four or all five 
of the world-ranging editions of TIME. 





TIME—The Weekly Newsmagazine - New Bond Street, London W.1. 
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ally corrected index of industrial production in December. 
Employment, if one allows for seasonal factors, has also been 
declining since the end of last year, but by a far smaller 
proportion—about three-tenths of one per cent. In plain 
language, employers have not sacked men as fast as they 
have had to cut production schedules. Productivity, there- 
fore has tended to decline. This is to be expected, at any 
rate in the early stages of disinflation in industry—not merely 
because employment is reduced less than output, but also 
because the industries into which men and capital resources 
are transferred are those in which productivity has been 
advancing more slowly. A shift in the balance of the 
economy takes some time—and some trouble—to achieve. 


Banks Buy Gilt-Edged 


N the first two and a half weeks of July the clearing banks’ 
| holdings of investments rose by £30.2 million. The 
re-entry of the banks into the gilt-edged market as buyers 
follows a period of sixteen months, during which they have 
been large and almost continuous sellers: between mid- 
February of last year and the end of June this year the 
value of the banks’ portfolios dropped by £3354 million. 
After last month’s purchases the total portfolio was £1,993 
million. 

Two-thirds of the purchases were attributable to one 
bank, Barclays, and nearly the whole of the remainder to 
Lloyds and Martins between them. It is notable that both 
Barclays and Martins are enjoying exceptionally high 
liquidity (even after the purchases their ratios of cash, call 
monéy and bills to gross deposits were 35.4 per cent and 
38.2 per cent respectively, compared with the average ratio 
of 34.4 per cent). This has enabled them to conform 
readily with the recent suggestions that the authorities 
would welcome the co-operation of the banks in checking 
excessive liquidity through security purchases. Further 
results may be expected in coming months as liquidity 
is strengthened by the seasonal increase in the Treasury 
bill supply. 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 











July 18, 1956 Change on 
Month Year 
{mn. {mn. {mn. 
SRO 5 nk catia Sos ewes 6238-1 —44-7 —168-3 
Net Deposits*®........:.+. | 5987 -9 +16-8 —171-2 
fmn. 7 
ROME BR 6 sd caes dea ds | 2146-0 (34-4) +37-3 +137:-7 
Ceres eb bah obvi as Gade 508-5 (8-2) | — 84 — 26°8 
ee PRESET ee | 427-3 ( 6-8) | —20-°0 — 30-9 
Treasury Bills............ | 1097-0 (17-6) | +66°4 +186-7 
Other BUR... ....cscceee 113-2 ( 1:8) | — 0-7 + 8-7 
Investments and Advances.. | 3922-8 (62-8) | —15-0 -—309-9 
SRVONINENE oS ies Kis wis 07 1993-0 (31-9) | +30-2 —104-8 
po NES, Pee | 1929-8 (30-9) | —45-2 —205-1 





*After deducting items in course of collection. fRatio of assets 
to published deposits. 


That influence will this year be reinforced by the switch 
in the financing of the capital requirements of the national- 
ised utilities to the Exchequer. The existing arrangements 
of the utilities with the banks expired at the end of July— 
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and their advances are believed to have been bumping up 
to the maximum of the agreed limits. But even after the 
implementation of the new arrangements (which, now that 
the Finance Act is on the statute book, could be effected at 
any time) the banks will be extending facilities on a con- 
siderable, though declining, scale for some months to come. 
Meanwhile, advances to private borrowers appear to 
be fairly stable. The decrease of £45.2 million in total 
advances in the July period is not a real one, for the end- 
June total is always artificially swollen by clearings between 
branches ; the true measure of the trend is reflected in the 
increase of £20 million in the eight and a half weeks since 
mid-May. This may have been wholly accounted for by the 
demands of the utilities—but it coptrasts with increases of 
under {5 million in the preceding eight weeks. The banks’ 
scrutiny of applications continues as critical as before ; but 
no new “ target” of reduction has been set following the 
new appeal by the Chancellor last week, nor have the banks 
sent out any new instructions to their branches in conse- 
quence of it. 


Attracting the Small Saver 


HE man with a few pounds to save, as well as the man 

who wants a flutter on “ Ernie,” is now being ardently 
wooed. In the next few weeks the building societies will 
be putting up their rates, offering him a gross yield (if he 
pays tax at 8s. 6d.) of £6 1s. od. on their shares. On 
Wednesday the National Savings movement dangled before 
his eyes perhaps the most attractive bait of all. This 
is the long-awaited roth series of National Savings Certifi- 
cates which offer the investor paying the standard rate of 





Gross yield per cent 
(Tax at 8s. 6d. in £) 





National Savings: re Se? 
Savings Certificates 9th series (10 years). . 3 §iI* 
Savings Certificates 10th series (7 years) .. 7 $ ile 
44% Defence Bonds..........-+-eeeees § 5 1 
Savings Bank (up to {15 of interest)..... 470 


Local Authority Mortgage Loans: 
Manchester (2, 5, 6, or 7 years; minimum 
OB LED) oc ccccccecvcccccscecscvesens 
Bradford (2, 3, 4 or 5 years; minimum of 





Wolverhampton (10 years).........+++- 
Building Societies: 

54% net om shares... ....ccccccccceceess 

34% net on deposits... 2.2... 20sec eee 

3% net on deposits... .....cccccceseses 


On NON OH 
on 
PRO COM OS 





*Compound interest. 


8s. 6d. in the £ a gross yield of £7 §s. 11d. per cent 
compound (or £4 3s. 11d. net) if held for the full seven 
years. Being tax free, these certificates will attract surtax 
payers even more, and many of them will no doubt take out 
the maximum holding of 600 units at 15s. each. One post 
office in the City was sold out on Wednesday. They 
offer the investor a full £2 of gross interest more than the 
gth series certificates, but the investor can now hold 1,400 
units of this issue. 

There is thus an advantage in switching from the old 
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series to the new certificates (unless, indeed, the investor 
has enough money to hold the full quota in each series). 
In the last few weeks repayments of National Savings 
certificates have been heavy. The credit squeeze, short- 
time working in some industries and seasonal withdrawals 
for holiday money largely account for these repayments. 
But buying of the old series of certificates in the last few 
weeks has been sustained well enough to suggest that a few 
investors—presumably those paying surtax—have been glad 
to avail themselves of the new opportunity that Mr 
Macmillan gave in his Budget of buying an extra 200 units 
in the 9th series. 

Outlets for small savings are not strictly competitive with 
each other. The buyer of the new certificates has to wait 
seven years to secure the full advantage ; for shorter periods 
the new rates offered by the building societies will exert a 
considerable pull. So, too, may some of the mortgage loans 
of local authorities, though these have the disadvantage of a 
‘fixed life (or a long notice of withdrawal) ; they attract 
money from companies or the special investment depart- 
ments of Trustee banks rather than from individuals. Once 
he has {£50 in the ordinary branch of the Trustee bank, 
the investor can put up to a maximum of £2,000 in the 
investment department, where he can earn only up to 
4 per cent but where he can withdraw his savings at a 
month’s notice. The small saver has a wide choice and 
though through habit or inertia he may not want to chop 
or change, the return offered by the new certificates—the 
highest since 1922—will be a difficult lure for him to resist. 


Rumblings About Steel Prices 


NLY the most discreet reflections of the rather fervid 
debate about price policy that has been and still is 
going on in the British steel industry for some time are to 
be traced in the quarterly review that the British Iron and 
Steel Federation published this week. The federation pre- 
fers to set out the current facts of life of the industry— 
demand still greater than it can supply in spite of steady 
expansion ; the difficulty of getting enough scrap to maintain 
the traditional reliance on this steel-making material ; the 
need therefore for a higher proportion of pig iron, which 
will require more low-grade home iron ore at rising prices 
but also much more foreign ore at prices that the federation 
still wistfully believes might moderate, relatively, in a few 
years’ time. And almost incidentally it mentions, tucked 
away in a note well outside its main argument, that British 
home trade prices for steel are still somewhat cheaper than 
those in most other major steel-producing countries, where 
prices, too, appear likely to be going up. Very mildly, it 
comments 
Since much is made of the impact of German competition 
in engineering and other metal goods, it is perhaps par- 
ticularly instructive to compare the prices paid by the 

British and German industries for their steel. 

For open hearth steel, the German engineer in fact has to 
pay between 14s. 6d. a ton extra (for reinforcing bars) and 
£8 a ton extra (for sheet). 

The review mentions that the last increase in British 
steel prices, in May, did not take full account of the rises 
that had already occurred in the industry’s labour and trans- 
port costs ; nor could it cover the subsequent increase in 
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coal prices. There it halts the argument... This, no doubt, 
is partly to leave the facts to speak for themselves ; they do. 
It may also reflect considerable internal disagreement within 
au industry that has long argued the case for stable and con- 
trolled prices—which now has to deal with a Government 
that wants prices frozen and ‘a state-appointed board that 
has taken the actual figuring of prices out of the industry’s 
own hands. 


Rubber Shod Economics 


N investigating the rubber footwear industry the Mono- 
| polies Commission encountered an unusual and rather 
strange defence of a system of uniform prices arrived at by 
prior consultation. It was based on the economic principle 
that in a perfectly competitive market, in which competitors 
and customers are fully informed, there can be only one 
price for a product of uniform quality. Therefore, argued 
the rubber shoe makers, a uniform price is “ strong circum- 
stantial evidence of the existence of effective competition.” 
This seldom occurs in any modern market because competi- 
tors are ignorant of each other’s intentions and have to 
“ grope blindly.” The way out is for manufacturers to meet 
and consult with each other, as the eight members of the 
Rubber Footwear Manufacturers’ Association—with two- 
thirds of the domestic market in rubber boots and nearly 
halt of the market in canvas footwear—have been meeting 
and consulting before each summer and winter selling 
season. At these meetings the natural “ price leader” in 
each standard line would emerge. Dunlop, which produces 
44 per cent of all rubber boots and 31 per cent of canvas 
shoes, happened to be this natural leader for almost all types 
of shoes. All other manufacturers would then follow the 
leader’s prices, though there was no formal compulsion for 
them to do so. Thus, argued the makers, the imperfections 
of modern marketing were corxected and the conditions of 
an impossibly perfect market place conjured up in the 
Association’s board room. 

Unfortunately for the consistency of this remarkable 
defence the Association’s members had an understanding 
not to alter their prices during each selling season. They 
also agreed not to arrange special prices with large customers 
without notifying the rest, and they operated a classified list 
of traders entitled to ordinary and special wholesale terms. 
But the main argument was itself patently false, and easily 
punctured by the Commission. Uniform prices can be the 
symptom equally of perfect agreément as of perfect com- 
petition. Uniform prices were found to exist for footwear 





New in its second year 


The Paper Bulletin 


This is a bulletin service for paper users and 
makers. It deals with the supply, demand and price 
trends for paper, paper products and raw materials. 
The sixth quarterly issue is now available. 

Full details from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22 Ryder Street, London, $.W.1. Whitehall 1511, 
Extension 144. 
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products that were not uniform in themselves. Following 
the price leader, whose costs happened to be not among the 
lowest, merely meant “a tacit agreement by ‘ competing’ 
manufacturers to observe, irrespective of their own costs, the 


prices set by Dunlop or by North British.” As a result the 
Association’s members were hampering their own ability to 


meet effectively the formidable competition in canvas foot- 
wear from importers and manufacturers in the leather foot- 


wear industry and the growing competition in rubber boots 
from importers. The two non-members, of whom Bata has 


been one since 1952, had been much more successful. So the 
Commission recommends that the members of the Associa- 
tion should cease consulting each other on prices, in their 
own interest as well as that of the public, and that they 
should drop the attendant agreements on price variations 
and dealers’ terms. But the prominent position occupied 
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in this industry by Dunlop, the Commission concludes, 
does not operate against the public interest, except through 
the company’s membership of the Association. 


The Old Lady’s Veil 


HE Bank of England continues to hold the distinction 
Ea being the one nationalised institution to conform 
with the obligation of issuing an annual report on its 
activities without reporting on its activities. In the latest 
instalment, the only light shed on the Bank’s policy in the 
first year of the credit squeeze is that in the spring of last 





Germany’s Export Challenge 


B* 1953 West Germany’s export trade 
had already made a_ remarkable 
recovery. Yet the volume of German 
exports has since risen in 1954 and 1956 
by no less than 40 per cent and 
Germany’s share of world trade in manu- 
factures has made a further stride from 
13.3 to 15.6 per cent (the prewar share of 
all Germany was 23 per cent). That com- 
pares with a rise of 114 per cent in the 
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($ million) 
| y 
1953 1955 Change 
machinery: 
We cevcea cs 213 272 | + 27 
Germany ..... 119 141 |+ 18 
Agric. machinery: 
URES crt dc i 42 50 |+ 19 
Germany ..... 30 45 + 50 
Tractors : 
a 119 163 | + 37 
Germany ..... 51 75 |+ 417 
Office ~ 
UK <a path , 31 41 |+ 32 
Germany ..... 26 48 (+ 8 
Metal working 
machinery : 
UM ciacs enue 82 78 — 5 
Germany ..... 187 177 — 5 
Elect. machinery : 

FS See 482 537 | + 12 
Germany ..... 276 449 | + 63 
UR. cues d "| 695 | 682 |+ 9 
Germany ..... 555 704 + 27 

Rail vehicles : 
UK” cay ow 4 119 13 |- 5 
Germany ..... 60 — 3 
Road vehicles : 
WEE vnecacawes 695 834 | + 20 
Germany ..... 281 +111 
= and beats : 

Be ban tey oe lll 150 |}+ & 
Germany ..... 89 168 | + 89 

UK total............ 2,519 + 16 
total...... 1,673 + 47 














volume of British exports in the same two 
years, and with a fall in Britain’s share 
from 21.3 to just under 20 per cent. 
German exports had reached three-fifths 
of Britain’s exports by 1953 ; in 1955 the 
proportion had risen to three-quarters. 
How has Germany done it? Some of 
the answers appear in an official study of 
German competition published in the 
Board of Trade Fournal last week. 

The old story that German industry 
still enjoys special privileges gets no 
support. Materials and fuel, in fact, cost 
a little less in Britain than in Germany. 
Rates of company taxation are very 
similar, and local taxes in Germany are 
higher than local rates in Britain. Tax 
reliefs for German exporters expired 
at the end of last year. The British 
exporter has larger sources of credit, pays 
less for it, and can insure those credits 
as cheaply as his German competitor. 

German industry has had the great 
advantage of a vast influx of new 
workers. Between 1950 and 1955 the 
number of wage and salary earners rose 


WHAT LABOUR COSTS 
All Manufacturing Industries : 1953=100 








| 1949 | 1952 | 1955 
| ‘ j 
Production : 
Germany ..... 55 92 132 
i ee eee 87 94 115 
Employment : 
Ceratare 2a 81 96 113 
MEE aaveweuars 95 99 105 
Output man 
Geaaees aauGs 68 96 117 
a 92 95 110 
Weekly earnings : 
Germany ..... 71 95 112 
ey ae 76 % 117 
Labour costs per 
unit : 
Germany......... 104 39 96 
eae 83 100 106 











by nearly four million. That influx has 
brought a profound stimulus to the rate 
of increase in German output and a con- 
siderable, though by no means an 
absolute, restraint on wages. 

Taking the ratio of production to 
employment as a crude index of produc- 
tivity, the report finds that output per 
man in manufacturing rose by 17 per 
cent in Germany between 1953 and 1955, 
and in Britain by 10 per cent. Average 
weekly earnings in Germany rose by 
I2 per cent (much less than output per 
man), and in Britain by 17 per cent 
(much more than output per man). So 
labour costs dropped by 4 per cent in 
Germany and rose by 6 per cent in 
Britain. Although it is difficult to com- 
pare the absolute level of productivity 
in the two countries, movements in costs 
have clearly been in Germany’s favour. 
“Fringe” payments to labour are 
thought to be higher in Germany than 
in Britain, but not so much higher as to 
bring total payments to labour up to the 
British level. Nor is there any evidence 
that productivity in Germany is so much 
lower than in Britain as to cancel the 
apparent advantage in labour payments. 


WHERE THE EXPORTS GO 














($ million) 

| 

| 1953 | 1955 
UK: 

2 og ee 2,088 2,296 
Sterling area ....ccoce. 3,243 3,694 
Eastern Europe........ 43 103 
North America ........ 886 910 
Latin America......... 310 318 
WOR vice cocvccédugeneee 660 814 
WOR v snvdwoccevece 7,230 8,135 
| ee 2,696 3,750 
Sterling area .......ee. 324 512 
Eastern Europe........ 54 121 
North America ........ 328 442 
Latin America......... 431 504 
MG cek Sacessoccksdas 556 771 
WEE 2 cncanecawees 4,389 6,160 
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OVERHEARD AT THE FESTIVAL HALL 


your sales 
are limited 
by the 
number 
you ignore 
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‘Most products sell in the mass market to-day. It makes 
media selection much easier. You just go in the papers with 
multi-million circulations, and there you are!” 


‘‘What do you do about the people who don't read 


papers with multi-million circulations?” 
‘There aren't enough of them to worry about.” 


‘Aren't there? There are plenty at this concert and | 
don't know how many more listening at home. And what 
about the serious playgoers, the balletomanes, the people 
who throng the art galleries to see modern art? They want 
a popular type of newspaper which caters for their 


terests. So what newspaper do they buy?” 
‘The News Chronicle, | should say.”’ 


‘The News Chronicle. The paper which is read by that 
part of the mass market which appreciates the better things 
in life. They may not be in the majority but your sales are 
limited by the number you ignore. The News Chronicle 
carries more financial advertising than any other popular 
daily. Can you afford to ignore the most valuable and 
discriminating section of the mass market?” 


: AST 


pee 


Geer ot Sane “Ret Rosle se 








And if you wish to know 
how economical it is to 
advertise in the News 

Gl taeliltal:y just ring 
William Memory, Advert- 
isement Director. FLEET 
STREET 5000 
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year “the condition of the gilt-edged market . . . made 
possible vigorous departmental net sales”—which indeed 
was obvious at the time. It is recalled further that during 
the year to end-February, the Bank made advances to the 
discount market at Bank rate on 100 days. The new infor- 
mation in the report is confined to the usual isolated scraps. 
Merchanting transactions conducted in sterling between 
non-sterling area countries rose further in 1955, to £176 
million—compared with £163 million in 1954, £142 million 
in 1953 and £124 million in 1951. The total value of com- 
modities sold to countries outside the sterling area under the 
special commodity market schemes rose still more steeply, 
from £299 million in 1954 to £393 million last year. The 
Bank points to the substantial increase in business in the 
London foreign exchange market, and states that the turn- 
over of US dollars was up by about 40 per cent. 


A New Fiver 


ARLY next year the Bank of England will issue a new 
five-pound note—in colour and only very slightly 
larger than the one-pound note. The innovation will be 
widely welcomed. It has long been clear that the postwar 
rise in prices and wages called for a note in common usage 
of higher denomination than one pound. The existing fiver 
(which will remain in circulation for some years) suffers 
both from its unwieldy size and from a prejudice that 
appears to remain in the public mind against its accepta- 
bility. Even so, the use of five-pound notes has been 
increasing steadily. Their circulation has doubled in the 
past six years, but at end-February it was no higher than 
£242 million, against £1,357 million in ones. 

In the past year or so the use of fivers has quickened 
markedly, as the Coal Board and high-wage motor and 
other companies have begun putting them into wage 
packets. This has saved a considerable amount of time 
both for pay staffs and for the banks—though it has caused 
some annoyance to shopkeepers, who have found that they 
need to keep considerably more one-pound notes. But 
even this inconvenience should be diminished if the new 
fiver achieves a really significant: increase in popularity— 
which it should do, on grounds of attraction, convenience 
and confidence. The general public may then become 
rather less attached to the conviction that the first thing to 
do with a fiver is to change it. 


Bid for Robinson and Cleaver 


ITY CENTRE PROPERTIES have now made a formal offer 
C to the shareholders of Robinson and Cleaver of £5 
for each of the 250,000 ordinary shares, subject to the 
acceptance by owners of not less than 75 per cent of the 
issued capital (or less if the bidders are willing to accept). 
Informal skirmishing now becomes formal battle. 

The directors of Robinson and Cleaver have again advised 
shareholders not to accept the offer and they have replied to 
it with a promise of a preliminary report, on August I sth, 
of results for the year to July 31st, instead of waiting until 
the usual time of early October. The directors will then 
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declare the final dividend (they repeat that it will be sub- 
stantially higher than last year’s payment) and will publish 
full details of the company’s assets and how they propose 
to employ them in the business. As City Centre Properties’ 
offer is open until August 31st, Robinson and Cleaver share- 
holders will obviously wait until this preliminary report is 
as before deciding about City Centre Properties’ 
offer. 

In the meantime they can consider some of the implica- 
tions of City Centre Properties’ own preliminary report. 
Its most arresting disclosure is that “the total capital 
expenditure involved in developments in various parts of 
the country in which the group is interested exceeds {10 
million.” These projects are expected to be completed 
within three to five years and to add considerably to the 
group’s revenue. The sum is large in relation to the 
group’s own liquid resources and the absorption of 
Robinson and Cleaver (which ought to be well supplied 
with cash from the sale of its Crown lease on the Regent 
Street property) would no doubt ease City Centre Pro- 
perties’ own financing problems. In spite of an increase 
in “loans and mortgages ” from {2,624,193 to £3,746,115 
in the year to March 25th last, City Centre still seems to be 
short of cash. Its total current assets at that date amounted 
to £357,126, against current liabilities of £1,657,596; a 
year earlier current assets totalled £317,874 and current 
liabilities £2,763,971, including a bank overdraft of over 
£1,900,000. These figures must prompt a question about 
the financial arrangements that the group would have to 
make to satisfy its offer, which if fully accepted would 
require {1,250,000 in cash. The directors of City Centre 
Properties are considering a free scrip issue but at the 
moment they are content to leave the ordinary dividend 
unchanged at 173 per cent. 


Closing a Small Loophole 


NEW order makes it necessary to secure Treasury con- 

sent before a company issues shares or debentures 
in consideration of the transfer to that company of property, 
except where the property consists either of the assets of 
an undertaking being sold to the company (as happens on 
the conversion of a partnership into a company) or of the 
securities of another company (as happens when two com- 
panies are merged into one). This closes a loophole through 
which a company could get new money without seeking the 
prior consent of the Treasury. The method was for a parent 
company to sell its property to a subsidiary in return for 
shares and debentures ; the parent company could subse- 
quently raise new funds by selling the shares or deben- 
tures, retaining control of the assets through its ownership 
of the equity. The new order should also check efforts 
by property companies to evade the surveillance of the 
Treasury by building a property, forming a new subsidiary, 
creating a new debenture, selling that debenture and then 
starting the cycle again. But it will not hamper the normal 
take-over bid, where shares are offered in exchange for 
existing shares. 

While the Chancellor has tightened the reins on new 
issues with his right hand, he has loosened them with his 
left hand. In a letter to Lord Kennet, the chairman of the 
Capital Issues Committee, Mr Macmillan seeks to encourage 
more capital investment in Northern Ireland. He says that 
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the Treasury is ready in principle to consent to the raising 
of new money exclusively for investment in Northern Ireland 
provided that such proposals fulfil the normal screening 
conditions of the Capital Issues Committee. 


Oxygen by TV 


0 celebrate the opening of the first tonnage oxygen plant 
in Britain this week (a tonnage oxygen plant makes this 
gas in quantities that can more easily be counted in tons 
than in cubic feet) the British Oxygen Company held a 
rather unusual form of meeting. Its offices in London were 
connected by a closed TV circuit and a two-way radio link 
with the plant at Port Talbot. The Home Secretary, in his 
capacity as Minister for Welsh Affairs, pressed a button in 
London and the air compressor started to suck in air in 
South Wales, watched and heard by an audience in London. 
Conditions were not particularly kind for this 200 mile link 
—the longest closed circuit for industrial purposes yet 
achieved in this country ; it was carried by Post Office lines 
used by the BBC for the bulk of the distance and by a micro- 
wave link for the last few miles—but reception was on the 
whole good. It had been better for previous rehearsals. A 
raging gale in South Wales on the opening day disturbed 
the sound link—but not the TV cifcuit—and at one point 
caused a question from London about ancillaries to be trans- 
lated to a puzzled steel manager in South Wales as a ques- 
tion about “ distilleries.” 

The plant, which has a capacity of 100 tons of oxygen a 
day, will feed the Abbey and Margam works of the Steel 
Company of Wales, and a second plant of 200 tons daily will 
follow very shortly. Others are being built for steel and 
chemical plants in other parts of the country. Besides 
marking the inauguration of the first tonnage oxygen plant, 
however, Wednesday’s meeting had some significance for 
industrial television. Since a closed circuit was used five 
years ago to link an overspill meeting at a hall in Edinburgh 
with the neighbouring main conference room, television has 
been adapted to a number of industrial, educational, and 
defence uses. As an industrial tool it has been used profit- 
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ably where vision is required but it would be dangerous, 
inconvenient, or impossible to place the human eye. Apar: 
from conferences and office communication—Glyn Mill. 
have used a ten-mile micro-wave link since 1952 to check 
signatures on cheques with its records office—television ha. 
been used for control and inspection purposes in a wid: 
variety of industries, including nuclear and steam power 
stations, steel plants, aircraft testing—and the bridge of 
whaling ship. As experience has been gained the cost and 
simplicity of equipment has been improved, but television 
is not necessarily a cheap toy for industrialists. 


Spurt in Nickel 


ICKEL shares rose sharply this week after the United 
States government announced that it will pay 
premium prices to encourage production of nickel. In Lon- 
don the stock of the International Nickel Company of 
Canada, which accounts for about four-fifths of world 
production, rose from $187} to $208, and in Toronto shares 
of Falconbridge Nickel Mines and Sherritt Gordon Mines 
rose by about 12 per cent. The United States is almost 
entirely dependent on foreign sources of nickel, and its 
premium price contracts will be available to domestic and 
foreign producers. Unless the government demands de- 
livery into its own hands, producers will have the option of 
delivering to the government or to American industry. 
The government’s decision is an extension of existing 
policy. For several years the United States has paid 
premium prices to enable the low-grade deposits in Canada 
and elsewhere to be opened up. Prices have ranged 
up to $1 a lb, which compares with International Nickel’s 
present price of 64} (US) cents a lb, and with its price to 
consumers in this country of {519 a ton. Despite the 
diversion of considerable quantities of nickel from the 


American strategic stock there appears to be no slackening 


in the demand for nickel in the United States or Europe. 
Prices paid for the small quantities that come on to the 
open market are still as high as £2,000 a ton. 





Company Notes 





GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES. 
“ Gussies” ordinary dividend announce- 
ment usually sends up the price of its 
shares. This year the dividend has been 
raised from 60 to 624 per cent (paid on a 
capital as increased. by a 10 per cent free 
scrip issue), but in the course of two days 
the “A” ordinary shares fell by 2s. 74$d. 
to 38s. 1o}d. The market was unsettled 
by the Suez Canal seizure, but Mr Isaac 
Wolfson and GUS are many miles from 
the Canal and the fall reflects a genuine 
disappointment with the trading results. 
Profits again show an advance, rising 
by £1,349,706 to £20,273,185. But 
£364,233 of this increase simply reflects 
profits earned by subsidiaries newly 
acquired during the year to March 31st ; 





in 1954-55, £546,127 of the increase of 
£3,369,155 represented profits earned. by 
newly acquired subsidiaries. Set against 
advances in earnings reported in earlier 
years, the annual figures suggest that the 
rate of increase in GUS’s profits is slow- 
ing down appreciably. The trend of the 
half-yearly figures brings out the same 
point. Comparing equivalent periods, 
profits in the six months to September 30, 
en Maspeth 5 brty the mb wofosy Prag non 
months to March 31, 1955, by 1 

in the six months to icowmabes PoE Ho 
by 84 per cent, and in the six months to 
March 31, 1956, by 6 per cent. It seems 
that GUS’s profits have been affected by 
the rise in costs and are not escaping the 


squeeze, even though, as Mr Wolfson has 


claimed, only one fifth of the group’s busi- 
ness at home is on hire purchase and sales 
of clothing and drapery are bigger than 
sales of furniture. By their length hire- 
purchase contracts tend to cushion profi's 








Years to Mar. 31, 
1955 1956 


Consolidated earnings :— £ f 
Trading profit........ 18,923,479 20,273,185" 
Depreciation ......... 973,352 1,298,191 
Loan interest ........ 499,387 613,157 
Texan. oss cadeceve 9,634,158 10,377,995 
rer Py Cre 7,510,322 7,681,525 
ary dividends .,. 2,864,999 3,375,62 i 
nee, Re 2,376,998 2,697,86! 


Added to carry forward 2,205,886 1,545,49 
5s. “A” ordinary shares at 38s. 3d. yield 
a pw cent. 
* Including £364, being profits of new 
subsidiaries acquired during the year. 
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JOHN BROWN. From its interests 
in shipbuilding, boilermaking, machine 
tools and railway carriages and wagons, 
John Brown cannot fail to do well when 
the demand for capital goods runs high. 
Rising costs, not falling sales, are the 
danger. In the year to March 31st the 
group did well. Its profits before tax 
rose, more vigorously than had been 
expected, from £2,229,218 to £3,067,953. 
The increase may have been partly 
influenced by the completion of large con- 
tracts, but if that is so, the fact remains 
that profits have been rising steadily since 
1952-53. 

Profits after tax attributable to the 
parent company have risen from £858,130 
to £1,233,048. But this has not been a 
signal for an increase in the ordinary divi- 
dend, which is left unchanged at Is. 2d., 
tax free, per {1 stock unit, absorbing 
£376,933. The dividend cannot be 
described as anything but conservative ; 
the directors may have been influenced by 
apprehensions about higher future costs. 
On the maintained dividend the £1 units 
at the current price of 38s. offer a gross 
yield of 5.3 per cent. 


* 


GENERAL ELECTRIC. The 
full accounts of General Electric help to 
put the decline in trading profits in the 
year to March 31st, discussed in these 
columns last week, in perspective. They 
show that the actual decline in trading 
profits before all charges was slight— 
only £136,550 to £9,752,774. The much 
bigger decline in gross profits before tax, 
from £7,538,966 to £6,562,231, was due 
to heavier charges for depreciation, 
unascertained liabilities and loan interest. 
Nevertheless, the perspective revealed by 
the accounts is not too inspiring when it is 
compared with the experience of the other 
giants of the electrical industry. 

In the directors’ report the chairman, 
Sir Harry Railing, says that “sales for 
the year continued their steady and satis- 
factory increase and constitute another 
record ” ; “ total exports reached a record 
figure” ; and “ the order book for capital 
goods remains satisfactory but the falling 
off in certain consumer goods continues.” 
If that were all, there would be little 


reason for complaint. But profits have 
fallen and Sir Harry attributes this to 
three factors. First, costs of production 
and distribution have been rising and 
have not been fully recovered in prices. 
Secondly, “ difficult trading conditions in 
certain consumer goods following the 
measures which the Government have 
taken to curb expenditure” have had 
their effect on the results. And, thirdly, 
overseas subsidiaries have had a difficult 
year “ owing to keen competition, import 
restrictions and local manufacture” and 


Years to Mar. 31, 


1955 1956 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 

Trading profit......... 9,889,324 9,752,774 
Depreciation .......... 1,465,185 1,795,377 
Unascertained liabilities 

provisions ......... ° 192,326 523,333 
Loan interest ......... 291,087 493,171 
Income before tax ...... 7,538,966 6,562,231 
OS Sy dade os% 3,994,185 3,669,441 
Income after tax ....... 8,452,546 2,759,417 
Non-recurring credits .. 328,524 381,696 
Ordinary dividends .... 1,040,112 1,104,032 
Retained profits ....... 2,552,458 1,843,306 

Cons. balance sheet :— 

Net fixed assets ....... 15,817,045 18,519,881 
Trade investments, etc.. 2,731,500 2,851,807 
Net current assets ..... 41,085,739 44,432,588 
ME cis ctwaneddond 35,544,510 43,457,144 
Sia osu coc ckeudns 7,150,352 1,373,435 
Bank overdraft........ 153,283 479,158 
RO CRNUED.. cicecncds 9,844,349 14,187,151 
PNUGS « fvievts cane 29,403,998 31,247,304 
Ordinary capital....... 13,714,680 13,714,680 


£1 ordinary stock at 54s. 9d. yields £5 2s. per cent. 


there have been losses on exchange in 
Argentina and Pakistan. This is not a 
unique experience; other chairmen in 
other companies and other industries have 
laid stress on the same difficulties in 
trading this year. 

The failure of profits to respond to the 
increase in sales has set GEC a new 
financial problem. Its stocks and work 
in progress have risen from £35,544,510 
to £43,457,144, thanks to “a _ greater 
volume of capital goods in course of pro- 
duction ” and to “ an increase in finished 
stock which is partly due to the fall in 
orders for consumer goods.” As a direct 
result, the group’s cash balances have 
fallen from £7,150,352 to £1,373,435- 
The group’s outstanding capital com- 
mitments are estimated at £2,212,975. 
This report will not encourage stock- 
holders to raise their sights beyond the 
14 per cent dividend paid for 1955-56. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Nex: Accoun: begins: August 8th 
Next Contango Day August 8tb 
Next Settlement Day August 14th 


LEADING oil shares slumped heavily on 
the seizure of the Suez Canal; British 
Petroleum fell 8s. 9d. last Friday and the 
same amount on Monday, while in the 
same period Burmah lost 15s. and Shell 
11s. 1o}d. The Government’s action 
caused a partial recovery, leaving British 
Petroleum 11s. 10}d. lower on balance 
over the week at 163s. 9d. National Bank 
of Egypt dropped 24 to 13} and British 
Bank of the Middle East 2s. to 34s. 
Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields fell 12s. 6d. to 
36s. 3d. The crisis checked the buoyancy 
of industrial stocks, the Financial Times 
index of ordinary shares moving back 4.2 
to 181.4 on Monday, but there was a 
steady recovery later although business 
was restricted. The prices of Govern- 
ment securities continued to slide 
throughout the week, the Financial Times 
ind_x reaching 83.64, the lowest point 
recorded, on Wednesday. Short-dated 
stocks receded; 4 per cent Conversion 
1957/58 lost rs to 98§ and 2 per cent 
Conversion 1958/59 4 to 94}. 

Bank shares weakened; Lloyds “A” 
lost 1s. 6d. and Barclays 1o}d. Prudential 
Assurance “A” fell 3 to 42. Gus “A” 
declined 3s. 3d. following the results and 
Canadian and English Stores’ preferred 
ordinary lost 7}d. to 15s. 14d., and its 
ordinary shares fell by 9d. to 7s. 9d. 
Debenhams was strong, advancing by 
Is. 3d. to 37s. 3d. Standard Motor 
hardened to 8s. 14d. following the 
moves for an inquiry. Rolls-Royce im- 
proved 1s. 3d. to 108s. 6d. but Ford were 
6d. lower. ICI dropped ts. 9d. to 
45s. 43d., and Borax was 4 lower on 
balance despite a rise of 3s. 9d. on Wed- 
nesday to 1314. Shipping weakened, 
Cunard losing ts. 6d. to 21s. 9d. and 
P & O deferred Is. 9d. to 30s. 6d. United 
Molasses declined to 47s. 6d. before 
recovering to 49s. 6d. 


Kaffirs remained quiet with Winkelhaak 
falling back to 16s., but coppers advanced. 
Rhodesia-Katanga and Rhodesian Anglo- 
American were prominent with gains of 
2s. 10}d. and §s. 73d. respectively. 
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Security Indices Yields 
1956 pamene- Sa aoaneneee 
‘ Int.t Cons. 2 
+. 2-4 

July 26...] 185-6 93-80 4-79 5-75 
oo stew 285-3 93-73 4-81 5-82 

so 30...4 181-4 |. 93-51 4-82 5-88 

» 3l...f 182-8 | 93-48 4-83 5-84 
Aug. 1...] 183-9 | 93-26 4-87 5-80 





lotal bargains 
1956, High} 203-5 | 99-37 1956 
(Jan. 3) | (Jan. 3) } July 26 7,647 


, Low.| 169-7 | 93-20 | ,, 27] 8,099 
(Mar. 8)| (July 4] ,, 30} 9,939 

1955, High} 223-9 | 115-97] ,, 31] 7,511 
K July 21)| (Jan. 7)j} Aug. 1] 8,055 


» Low.j 175-7 | 98-23 
(Mar. 15)\(Sept. 2) } 
| 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928— 100. 
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|Funding a3) 9% (assent 52 Ho co 3b ; 5 1 : an laa | 84H a lyme Bows ise ~ T 13 10 
: ae | a lem Loan 2% 3559... 100% | 100. Sons 3 8 a | aus] HS Brit, Celanese 1---..| 15/6 6/35 10 
"| 98% War Lo 24% Paaceal 84 7 1s n 2 3 4a it. Celanese fl.... 36/6 /9 113 "he oa 
251 | 88 i Rodeo aa rice oat | 94] 32 0) 412 ai te Me Be G4bicoats ids Oe 25) 263. 1% 
919 | 994% rersion > 25% | 94 91j .  P 5 7 24/6 15/lh 2ha Courtaul ers £1...- . 28. 
re | an 1988-59" | 92 a 1 0 41 1 : Conete 27/9* isl 
Bal Soa 2198 1 Bh) ae | 3 10 1 Sed 35 =| $86 | a § diane Coton 1/6 | | 91 
Ht 3 ixchequer 2% 0, 85-65 | ee Bre ; + 1h | 14/6 745 Paton me a f~_ | 1/- 44 
oe | 8A Exchequer 394 "58 lan | gt COR eee | sere sa Miata roplane 5/14 | 35 iS: 
S26 | 92; |E eres —_ 59-69... 45 A The | 312 2) 419 + 30/- | 26 /- Bristol Mote S/-.. 36/74 46/44 | 
er | 83 Funding 3% So, 6070.| 161 | Sh i3a5 5 BS TH 3b | 26, Sr ye ee non Eh ae lave 35] 
so] | 71 (Fu nee Bonds 3% "60-70. ~ oe 42 9/8 8 3 el sl 4 lawker Sudeley fi: 06/3 hore | 3 
a | eT Savings me. 6. bd a a ae is 3 a1] 22/44 . “ty 3 a Hawker Motors Oh 1106.3 is ae 
92h | De [> chequer 3% 67, 17} 729° 6 $9 9/- (3 b Leviend gi ..... ae | 1 6 8 
at | sal Excheruer nds 24%, May ee 1300 Bere 39/9 10° 12h Rolls-Royce STORES a 1 we ls 24 
gi | Be eeeren th Seo LSE 13 3 Hse |B ed pceRs ese. aie |e | 2 | 
8 | 76 Savings Ye, '20.16. -...-. *| 8 3 8 5 i} 48 | 85/6 | b| Boots ams 10 y 9 . 61/- |} 714 9d 
81 & | 724 Se y 4% E. 68..... 82 77} 8 6 0 3 104 = Yebenhan 1 ‘A’ 54. “| 61/6 1/- % 
193 | 304 dem tad 3 os Sapenes: ‘| 17 ce 168* : 5 2 . 17 6/1115 Ly 104} $ rt ren t. Universa ‘A’ 5/ 21, ba aa ves iv 
sa | 18% Sa he 91-80... - | a BF ie sis 3 +) + ae Ge 324) Marks tener is 2 
838 82 | seat 34% 70-00... 5. <> 6 743 OC 2 19 5 1 386 32/9 Thal 3 United h5/-...... 1167/6 lz ' 
888 77 Tre ra 34% 3% °86 96. . .| 15 e TT 217 ll ‘§ @ if 4/9 | 1/104 1 a\ 20 al Woolwort 175/ x 102 6 ae } 
ee Redemption 1999-2004. om | oe onoiis 0 @ we | isis) 25 b ee Osi mami: & 4 
84} 66 a 1 Sh% 1 Feb. “57 % 70 69} 7 1] 17 8f 6 jl / 364 me: shaman 85 7 | 3 
m1 &, comme 3h, ait. De. To S ise 1448 51) 64/10), 55/6 15 a nae 100 fi. bare hrs | 
8 76% far L'n 34% - April" 51 16 '5 10 x sheer, eebehe 15/ l 
rod Tt | 69 Conv Bee aft. Apel co 324 | sole 39 315 8 3ih33/9 63/- Ga) 14 bse jad On 8/2. a6 19 6 
16) 59) Consols 24% ‘at Apel “15.| 824, | 7 ws ee ae | ou | 5 Metalteinid Com weaith 10/- 23/- we | 5 $11 
| | al eit Bo Hepes P3110} is cman | B= | 7 
96] 51) Elec. 4 2 a: | oS s 8g /- a ; Bo scse .) 7] 
ae 20 be comp os oo a Fe 10 oh 5 7 a ~ | 28/6 “tte — ae 68/9 102 411 
rT. 14} Elec oy "14 see | 85 2 18 6 ) f ad 1 reeeee 102 / /4 } oO 
: 80} | 721 ~ Elec. Rg "To-e. .o : 8&5 ¥ 82 : - 5 : 8 HF po po 3 a ‘Aenee. wy mg 51/3 fa ; 19 | 
5. | Stee Gas 4%2 89 Be scioe: 68 at | 317 1/3 5 $1] 35/9 14 15 HAssor. P per fl. 16/3 a6 16 3 0 
4 sa | 84} (Br. Gas ‘eign | 7 13 6 15 1 45/- 5a bBowa D. «++... 0 7 49/ 4 8 6 
901. | BL |e. Gas 3, 0 6bi8. | ea en [3 | 2/1 4/3 | Tha s HBr. Alumni {07 sel) 26/104! 6 10 5 
s 81% 67h Br. ¢ r ans. 3% a % , pes j 68} } I . ividend | @ 4 a 8 bi Bri Amer * $25. y, 7 , 
Tk | 14h Ibe Trans. 3 18-88... | : FO ah £. 54/9 40/8 10 a re Canadian cord 4/0 19/- 38/9 2 T 10 
80 4 84} IBr. Trans. /@ 1) To a at 8s. 6d. 81/3 45/9 t 3 bi oes Decca preew 10/-. 53/9 55/- | ; 7 5 
134 Seo ) Flat yield. = § Lem Price, suet. oot ye ee Dun Elect. Ope 7m > ir ; e 
date. (f) OX. 103 yon } Price, i, | Aug toy 24 4 a Englis al Elect. ink >: 49/- 3 7 ; 
) To cartinnt date apes An FR _| 37 pd te 4 mp. Chemical 7 eee "at 47:14 0 
{e) —< average i eae onan ee 1956 | ns oo ts sel on 4ha ‘ {mp. Tobacco -- vcr 51/10 14 9 ¢ 
+ Assur ices, Jan. oc NDS if ae 50/ 4a Imp. ckel n. / 25/- 5 4 
\Prices, | 1956 ST N BO * 0 10/ 65/6 1/3 bi Inter. Ni k ad 25/- 63/- | 13 4 
z.i, IG | 6 Ott 49/1031 4 12 3: 3 . Bric 1s5/ 6 14 
3, 1955 to Aug abecrwene 754 | 6 11 49/ 45/1} | 2-90ci$ b| London hemica 63/ 60/- 414 8 
Prices, | Low mS /5 3 101) 49/1 41a |$ “12 ye me 59/4 fs 414 8 
- Low 3% , 5. 5... 844 5 3 $200 51/ Tate estmen i.. 1106, 78/9 15 15 
High lac ist. of °73- 844 ss* | 0 Tl 64/6 sy b be Inv all £ 18/9 fm | 1 
144 lon 4% °7 16-78.| 9 15) 1 22 12 Tw & New Fe 43 7 6 
| y 44 5 84 Ol 30/3 3 wn ayesha 50/74 /~ 
19 | aT IN. Zealand aft. 1920. ‘| 84 624* | 5 ’ 0! 69/14 aa as Set ie hg aT/- 2/2 |18 ates 
A BT fe | ~ , %, "4 5 oc /6 e R T/ ‘ 
a | at) a alt wee B'S ci 306° | aoe | Be |e aa eran ott? ($2 
| 8 | 68) Agric ™% 1 12 224 52/- 25/9 a United (05 /—- Ni 
a le iat | eet Cee fe 1930... on | 2143 oy ae | Ss 30 a a Ee 10 0 
84 | 94} 6} | 1024 German o ikon ine eat 271 2/103, 1 6 | ba -Amer, f. Re Tse 92 2 10 ¢ 
1025 | 91 4 $ | 187 Japan 5% % Conv. 1930) | Yield, 61/9 | ST/ 50 De Beers 5) Det i a 39/ 0/38 p2 : 
122} 149 EE | 208 (Japan 54% - z Price, Aug. 1, 20 120 De State —— coos 9/ 9/ 6 & 
213 | 160 188 | 247} | Price, Aug. 1, | 1956 8 6 80 - wr cept Meas 41 
212 190 | 27 RY july ~~. 956 — x4 94/ Soe 124 pero he, types 
254 . ORDINA 1956 nN — “d. rn bi 67/6 12} 30 reer 5 tape 
| Tw = . ~ ho i 
| Last Two OCKS £ ae 6 38/ 28 75 aiR ces ee rl A 
| rices, Jan. 1 Divideads st — 6* | a2-+ | & 7 é =e 8/6 2623. in _Pric Noe “July | 
I Aug. 1 1956 | (a) {b) {c) } & Discoun w * | 51/6* Eo. 3 = 35 York C Os 25 
SS tere | / | ~s o 
‘High | Low i % | % Berea fon | 3 é1/-* 4 3 New July 2 x 7 (18 
4 & 65 a Lovds AE pod pth pe 68/—* | 5 73 a 8 on eae 
| 4146 6b 6 go aeal eae yA BE Bs - te ee Aug. Me ey mong be, ~ a a 
eats | od a meet Be | fel ages SH oe 
: 73/aa'| G17 9b ane 52/6* ita wwe & Fonas:| $5 TI Gol | ¢ 
2/48 | 9 8a pxanders oy PRE —~* 14 ee RE > 1} jAm. . . a. | 60} 64i 
| ta a3 2 sate seg | We pall bark) | Sh | St Be ie at) Saas so | 
: 7/9 | 28 /- 5 b Union O 39/- 4 {Balt. phe wins oS nek te 64 ase | 49 
: pal SL fg ib ets Bare. wn of India £1 * 27} : * : 'Y Cont: 25 sae | aes 47 e oo si 
i <S 40/ 4b {Cha NSURANCE : 22 3 nsyl...... 84 yeep 7 oolwort ( 
2 50 / 30/9 The 7 Ins seeees 22 42 5 enns Tel. 1 ll Gen. Oe x «¢ 1 110} date. 
: S/F | 33/6 Leg. & Gen. lly pd.. 45 4 jAmer. i 6 Sarre : To eartiest 
‘ 41/9 | 33, 3146 earl £1, fully l - 19 36 ey oo 6 sinter. aC) 
i | 16% 12a 135 create ; eS 110/- |110/ 5 12 : nited Cor eli 19} | 19 dend. (d) On 323% 
A 284 | 20 linjetios : Sail a1/9 | 20/9 ey 7 WV. Union Year's divi 
ie «8h | fo il 10 Bbisiles 678.0. 1.7 606 | 66/- | 6 raat % Tax free” (e} On 14% 
| 3 Distiii O/-...... 68 Tax 
‘ hoe | 38 1 gga pearitet f) Real a 
fd eal we 5 c e EWhitbre: ield. {a) Saree 114%. 
3 24/103 38/ | a! S yi date. 
i frig 67 /- idend. +t Tax %. “OTe latest 
—: “G) On 16%, fh) Ou : 
r) On 16% 
yield. (sg) 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
2 ° BRITISH OVERSEAS 
] ] Prices and Wages............... This week Western Europe : 
Sy Production and Consumption July 7th Production and Trade...... This week 
REE ae July 21st British Commonwealth ...... July 7th 
External Teade.....cccccrccseees July 28th Western Europe : 
Financial ee This week Prices and Money Supply July 21st 
Industrial Profits ............... July 14th United States: .....scccccoccsdee July 28th 
We Bea nsicncicscensen July 14th 
= 
Prices and Wages 
von | 2%3_|_ 1954 | 1955 1955 1956 
ni re ~s ea ma, eal —— ays 
mid-June July 19 | July 26 | Aug. 2 | July 10 July 17 | July 24 July 31 
Commodity Price Indicator : (') | | | 
Al WUMRCas ob cau ankedsddcrvidsds 1952=100, 89 99 93 95 95 96 90 90 | 89 91 
FOO . cece cece eeeereeaeteces Wi os = 93-2 119-6 92-0 92-8 92-4 | 94-6 91-67 92-1 | 91-1 91-3 
SE . ucectesssdneenessienexeare ae 87-0 88-7 83-2 80-9 81-1; 80-9 80-7} 79-8] 78-8 78-2 
Metals .......esseeecceeeeerceenes “ 80-0 81-5 95-7 98-0 100-0 | 99-0 92-6 | 93-2 | 92-2 95-8 
Other 1000 oc sec diddascdesccce ee C 95-9 | 93-5 | _ 106-9 _113°5 Wr 113-7 } 115-2 97-3 | oe i » 96-7 | _ 101-7 
Monthly averages 1955 1956 
BRITIS . alake” ESALE 1953 | 1954 1955 April May | June Mar April | May June yi 
Materials used in : June 30, % ty ee ys A MEA, 9 ic ; i on a eo res 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel).. |1949= 100 145-8 143-5 152-4 149-4 148-9 150-7 155-6 154-9 155-9 155-2 
Mechanical engineering. ............ za 145-7 150-4 168-1 164-4 162-5 163-8 177-3 175-9 177-0 176-0 
Electrical machinery........-.seeee > 155-2 160-5 185-7 182-3 178-2 181-0 199-9 195-1 189-7 184-3 
Building and civil engineering....... - 130°4 131-4 137-3 136-0 136-0 136-3 141-9 141-4 141-7 141-9 
House building. ............ssccee > 128-7 | 130-7] 137-1] 135-5| 135-6] 136-5] 141-7| 141-3| 141-2] 141-5 
Products of : 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). . sis 125-2 125-5 129-6 128-4 128-8 129-3 134-8 135-1 135-4 135-5 
Food manufacturing .........+--005 Ms 138-6 139-1 143-9 144-0 144-1 143-3 146-5 146-6 146-8 146-9 
Commodities : 
ek hg DE PPTTT TUTTE ere = 140°6 155-0 149-7 150-6 150-7 150-6 148-3 150-6 164-6 164-9 
ee noed che bmabbnaianan é 171-1 160-8 142-0 148-1 148-9 148-7 131-5 136-1 141-6 146-5 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future ia 199-1 197-9 329-9 261-7 267°5 305-9 281-1 268-4 247-5 234-5 
Solt wood, GNGOTIG. 6. . s cccstcccsns ie 144-1 145-0 154-9 153-9 153-9 154-4 156-7 156-1 155-8 156-0 
Copper, ex-warehouse (*) ..........+. “ 217-6 213-4 295-7 281-8 265-7 278-4 351-3 324-0 289-1 258-6 
UK RETAIL PRICES 
interim index : June 17, : 
Al DO ions vedevastsiccesscoves 1947= 100 140 143 149 147 147 150 155 158 157 157 
Jan. 15, 
OS TN sia ee toa Vien 6 oteqntutes 1952 = 100 105-8 107-7 112-6 110-8 110-6 112-9 101-3* 102-7 102-54 102-4* 
PUG a 5 seh aka aNdas és ccancoeuens a 111-3 114-2 122-8 119-9 119-8 124-8 102-94 106-0* 104-2¢ 102:-9* 
OR WOR Sodawceved ctvecenscveus 1938 = 100% 228 232 242 238 238 243 252 256 255 255 
POON 456 nde Chee caee end hisiacvcere a 233 239 257 251 251 261 271 279 274 271 
Romt £e COR. Ah ca kiecsgeedeaesas a 129 134 138 137 137 138 142 145 145 145 
CONS Bran ss calknatinedevceeeces - 253 255 256 255 255 | 255 262 262 262 262 
Pee Gi ING 55 te dcascecedbcese. - 207 216 228 223 216 | 219 248 248 243 250 
Household durable goods........... ys 286 284 288 284 285 | 285 306 508 309 3509 
Ess Seda is wk adbce hss daweh venee m 256 257 260 260 260 | 260 261 261 263 264 
TR ht Fi rah paid peng cagdeae om 387 387 389 387 387 387 397 397 418 418 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer ening did tae cbgesebes '1938= 100 42 41 39 40 40 39 38 37 37 37 
seal TERMS OF TRADE 
m prices : 

DOP Ais dcscbaeativendésdosees 1954= 100 101 100 103 103 103 103 106 106 106 105 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... eS 97 100 101 101 101 101 99 101 103 102 
SHEE ok bulds 064d a es weeees pe 103 100 104 104 104 104 106 106 105 105 

Ex : 
oy ciate ee 101| 100 102] 102| 101) 102] 105] 104] 105| 106 
Be TIN aa ac boa den den sans ua 101 100 102 101 101 | 102 105 104 105 105 
NEN aan os Se Ken diiceu dias 6 105 100 104 102 103 | 104 ill lil ill iil 
Engineering products .............. 100 100 103 102 101 102 105 104 105 107 
. Textiles (excluding clothing)........ re 99 100 100 101 100 101 100 98 99 98 
erms of trade : 
Ratio of import to export prices..... ” 100 100 101 102 102 101 101 102 101 99 

SHIPPING FREIGHTS 

Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) 1952=100 77°5 86-1 127-7 110-2 122-6 128-0 147-2 151-6 162-2 155-5 
Weeks UK ove AGES ] 30 

eekly wage rates : une 30, 

ork = 136 142 151 152 152 152 162 163 164 164 

~ he ot ga ep Oe 1947 = 100 $34 140 150 150 151 15] 160 162 163 163 

Ee a aE : 140] 146] 155] 54] 154) 155] 64] 165} 165] 166 
Weekly earnings : (°) 

Mee WS oa 4 ea xadca becca dawns . de 160 -1] 171 9} 187 2] 182 3 

te: OSA FRR ROR "| 189 2] 204 S| g22a1) 217 5 

i ite NI EE » 4 102 5] 108 2) 115 5} 112 5 
Oct., 
Sout ele 938=1 301 323 351 342 
eee sem ata} 296] 323] 31S os 
NG RET TO ae m 315 333 355 346 -.. 




















(‘) From August, 1953, the index 


and subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H 
(?) The interim index of retail 


into account. 


London and Cambridge Economic Service. (*) 
survey. 
~ 


has been revised to show a more representative wheat 
f H.C. electrolytic copper ; from May, 1955, onwards 
been linked back to 1938 with the aid o 
ew series based on January 17, 1956= 100. 
(*) Revised series based on Liverpool spot market prices, as from July 1, 1954. 


rices has 


rice. (*) Figures up to July, 1953, relate to delivered prices 


the ype eee of cop 


lations made by Professor 
5) Surveys made twice a year ; annual fi 
7) Revised figure for food on June 26t 


r sold at fixed prices has been taken 
. G. D. Allen for the 
es relate to October 
was 91-5. 
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Italy includes Trieste. 


area. 


general trade with ex seasonally 
(*) New drachmas introduced May I, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 bv g eboney 
(*) Average fourth quarter. 


(*) 


adjusted. 


Thousand 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 
| Nether- t 
Austria Belgium Denmark France —— Greece | Ireland Italy lands | Norway | Sweden | Turkey 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (’) (1953 = 100) 

: 4 87 82 | 79 na 52 70 62 70 70 90 69 
IMME wn eeeseveesserseernee | PAL BRL hoo] ana] = aga] ot | | AR ORY 08109 
UE 00 -ccatichinassoiaes 133 116 1l1| = 120 129 130 105 118 119 113 i... 

F | 124 112 116 
1955, December. ........+6+ 133 127 110 | 127 138 131 108° 122 
186 Janey ccc 5} wat} = top|] a] BO). ng{ out] | ne 
*: eM eee eck 137{ 122} 107; 134| 130] 132 129 127 115 118 
yp Aas cist cs vance ws 7s 100 | 135 138 vei ove 120 116 ai 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE ©) 
mn, | mn. | mn. | 000 mn. mn, | mn, mn. ’000 mn mn. mn. mn. mn. 
Monthly averages or | schillings} francs kroner | francs | D. marks \drachmas* £ lire guilders | kroner kroner lira 
calendar months cenErian a _— —_—__—_———— 
IMPORTS (c.i.f.) 
SNC, | o43| 7249} 285] 56-08| 264% 1524 11-36| 10-36 414 310 413| 64-2 
Gea ng ae ce | 1416) 10,561} 674] 123-11| 1,601 825 | 14-98 | 127-04 905 606 766 | 111-6 
ROOD i iss cic treek vents es 1,922 | 11,790 | 678 | 136-74 | 2,029 955 17°03 | 140-93 1,016 648 859 116-1 
Dewember. .....cecses | 2,357 | 13,172 | 761 176-70 2,452 1,076 17-64 142-21 1,048 685 909 117:9 
rer re cara sie ee ee 1,912 | 12,347 764 | 124-55 | 2,151 919 18-18 | 164-46 1,154 802 937 17-1 
a EY 3650s deecud 1,730 | 11,657 | 590 | 145-86 | 1,775 1,088 17-92 | 143-72 996 595 783 129-7 
OS Pee | 2,171 | an 669 | 172-29 2,164 1,001 16:18 | 167-69 1,084 601 802 | 107:1 
” : Ms chcctveacndes 2,004 | - | 606 | 164-00) 2274)... 14-67 | 141-15| 1,193 162} 1018, 108-1 
EXPORTS (f 0.b.) - 
1088 . hiccotstdans eee 165 6,171 228 36-18 151 ‘ 39* 4-11 47-99 226 172 332 | 45-9 
TSA. ccecesdvartaessteks 1,321 9,581 554 | 121-94 1,832 | 380 9-59 85-33 764 347 683 78-2 
3955 6 oie cdeWngnsekeewens 1,514 11,566 608 139-94 2,142 | 457 9-19 96-72 851 371 745 73-1 
1955, December...........-- 1,773 14,416 729 | 201-24 2,715 905 9-95 | 101-54 898 391 804 106-4 
1956, January ........-s%s- 1,420 13,075 648 | 112-74 2,142 556 7-18 98-89 937 487 814 97-3 
op POET hc kcscscvtne 1,594 11,725 542 121-98 2,043 415 7-90 96-54 740 409 543 93-4 
MMA i ieee He 1,937 ie 646 | 141-80 2,345 332 8-72 | 116-95 861 447 558 88-6 
ET ERO TREE TR. 1,750 | ~ ... 629 | 140-25] 2,690/ ... ee 102-65 982 434 144 88-5 
i | } 
BALANCE 
eR | | } ] l 
TONS i5 ick) eceivesasie ~ 78 | —1,078| — 57| —19:99| — 113) — 115 | — 7°25 | —22-37| — 188); — 138; — 81) — 18-5 
BOO 05.46 caceve dees enie — %)}— 980; — 120) — 1-17} + 231) — 445) — 5°39} —41-71| — 141) — 259; — 83] — 35:4 
DB Kn non doing anes — 408| — 224)— 70} + 3-20| + 113) — 498] — 7-84] —44-21| — 165} — 271| — 114] — 43-0 
1955, December..........+. — 584) +1,244| — 32] +24-54/+ 263) — 171] — 7:69| —40-67| — 150) — 294| — 105] — 11:5 
1956, January ............. — 492) + 728) — 116| —11-81)| — 2 | — 363) —11-00 |) —65-57| — 217) — 315) — 123) + 202 
) SORE 54cs scene — 13%6/)+ 68|— 48) —23-88| + 268; — 673 | —10-02 | —47-18| — 256| — 186) — 240] — 36:5 
MIS... avatars oats Se _ 234 | hie — 23| —30-49/ + 181) — 669| — 7-46 | —50-74| — 223| — 154| — 244) — 185 
a RRR ae — 254 | — 17| —23-75|+ 416|... = —38-50| — 211| — 328| — 274] — 196 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) (1953 = 100) 
IMPORTS 
Pe OS 48 86 59 84/ 90 57 64 71 85 46 
RUNES: <b. cxcae Coane dekh 139 110 121 108 125 98 104 126 114 115 94 
S06 «becca cucauvisnitant 198 117 120 | 121 152 107 113 141 119 128 93 
1955, December... os... cp cc0e 242 130 | 127 s| 134 184 108 123 147 120 136* 83 
1066, JARGOET isis ia coke 187 122 iis 113 161 113 123 162 145 . 
ay ere 176 115 109 133 lll 104 133 112 121 
s,Q vane te <ahe ink 216 ie 168 157 99 ae 148 109 
‘ April Cocvvectssosseoca 201 hee 168 ay te 142 ee 
' 
EXPORTS 
FOUR. vitae ssGxg ures tare 37 69 48 48 ad 55 66 710 69 55 
WGA... neseovesvcccsivsecs 122 109 108 116 124 102 107 1s 115 110 95 
DS 5 ficxdvad ores ne eane 136 118 118 130 142 95 124 124 117 115 71 
1955, December... ........ 162 149 123° 142 177 101 138 129 112 127° 99 
1966, TaQWONY: 25 6 soncuese cs 129 133 wus lil 140 73 133 138 La 
» MOMUEET 44055 cceks 144 115 120 130 82 126 109 117 96 
ies schacesceece dathet iS 120 151 _t Raee 124 129 
oo PEED aed tenese viene 150 i al 172 i So Bs 129 port 
(‘) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured with the following exceptions : ing ; Greece, minin 
and manufactured gas ; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured hry ; and Austria, manatactered we Sy acchades West Berlin, (*) Speci 
trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland’ which covers 


a includes Luxemburg. 


drachmas. (*) Bigonal 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended July 28th, 1956, there was / 
an “above-line” surplus (after allowing for Sinking | 
I of £11,645,000 compared with a deficit of | 
(4.301,000 in the previous week and a deficit of | 
j 084,000 in the corresponding period of last year. | 
\.t expenditure “ below-line” last week reached | 


000, bringing the total deficit to £263,579,000 


3,518,000 in 1955-56). 






































— 1, | Week Week 
956 ’ |ended | ended 
£000 to July | July 
July 28,] 30, 28, 
1956 | 1955 | 1956 
Ord. Revenue | 
Ir e Tak cécted 365,183] 24,586) 29,567 
Surtax ..soecdead 27,300] 800} — 800 
Death Duties ..... 58,500} 4,100; 3,900 
Stames...chemal 20,100] 1,900, 1,400 | 
Profits Tax, EPT.. 53,100] 4,600) 4,200 
Excess Profits Levy 2,200 400; 100 
ul Contribu- | 
and other 160 | 
Inland Revenue. . 
tal Inland Rev.. 526,543] 36,386) 39,967 
| 
tOMB. +s coon tan 381,032 | 21,304; 19,777 
Excis® ..c0scaeben 237,195 17,650) 14,730 
| Customs andj 
Excis®.:.<sksea 618,227 | 38,954 34,507 
Motor Duties...... 14,099} 1,035) 1,137 | 
} 
PO (Net Receipts). - ove wee | 
Broadcast Licences 6,200} 1,000} 1,500 | 
Sundry Loans..... 14,0665 2... | vce 
Miscellaneous ..... | 15,195 332) 3 
Teldl...... 00a 1195,130] 77,707 77,144 
Ord. E 
Debt Interest ..... 184,238 
Payments to N, Ire- 
ind Exchequer. . 19,674] 2,339} 2,659 
Other Cons, Fund. . : 4,426 14 2 
Supply Services . . .|8941, 91 1157,220 83,408) 62,567 
\ 
eS 4682,918 11 269,182 1365,559 es ge 
Sinking Funds 8,997 340; 270 
“ Adove-line” Surplus _ + 
20 seneheakennl 179,426] 9,084) 11,645 
‘ Below-line ” Net Expendi- 
CUNO . abe ce-cuugata eee 84,153] 16,012) 9,693 
= + 
Total Surplus or Deficit 263,579 | 25,096 1,952 
Net Receipts from : | 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . . 92,482] 8,062, 2,323 
Savings Certificates 000 |— 25,400} 100'/— 2800 
Defence Bonds ........... —21,214 
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FLOATING DEBT 





Treasury Bills 


Ways and Means | 




















mn 
Date Floating 
| Tend Bank of | Debt 

— England 

1955 | 
July 30 | 3,280-0 oa 5594-6 

1956 

\pril 28 | 3,250-0 - 4,953-4 
May 5| 3,240-0 wa 4,923-0 
»» 12) 3230-0 ae 4,914-0 
» 19} 3,220-0 ie 4,932-9 
26 | 3,220-0 4,943-8 
June 2/ 3,240-0 ss 4,922-6 
» 9) 3,260-0 | 1,472-4 0-8 | 4,977-1 
» 16! 3,280-0 | 1,216-0 | 4,736°6 
» 23 | 3,280-0 | 1,193-6 < | 47ers 
», 30} 3,270-0 | 1237-7 5.3 | 4,781-4 
July 7 | 3,270-0 | 1252-2 1-5 | 4,780-6 
» 14] 3,270-0 | 1,280-1 we | 4,812°6 
» 21 | 3,300-0 | 1,256-6 we — | 4834-3 
3,340-0 | 1,244-2 4-0 | 4,835-7 
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: 
Financial Statisti | 
STICS is 
- 
THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS : 
° P ‘ (£ million) a 
THE discount houses again changed their H 
bid at the Treasury bill tender last Friday Aug. 3, | July 25,| Aug. 1, .; 
—for the sixth week in succession. The sae Phe & Bhaaes it 
bid last week was raised by 3d. (in the ‘i 
previous week it had been reduced by 2d.) | /*yé,Depariment® 1.857-8 | 1.963-0 | 1.979-2 2 
to £98 15s. 2d. per cent, thus carrying the Notes in banking dept.... | “17-5 | | 37-4 | 21-1 
rate just below 5 per cent, around which Other pow wo moana ee ~ ca scm i 
it has vacillated in the past few months. Gold coin and bullién.... | 0-4 0-4 0-4 tS 
Pp : 
Total applications last week fell heavily peaaaliiens t= Scptdimnan “se iin -* ie 
by £37-4 million to £381.0 million Banking Department : 
? s ? | Deposits : a 
whereas the offer was down by only | Public accounts... | 25-6) 1-9] 144 | 
£10 million, to £270 million. The upshot Treasury special account. . 2-2 Cl oo 
was that the market s edied 3 + twins ipcab divans 216-4 215-6 | 200-7 ; 
‘ ucceeded in raising IIIs sincas sandhes hand 72-4 71-3 | 13-9 ij 
its allotment from 50 to 73 per cent. PR Se 316-6 | 299-0 | 289-0 
Credit was almost continuously short in Government ............. 289-6 | 237-1 | 249-3 
Lombard Street in the week to Wednes- Discounts and advances. . 9-8] 23-8 17-9 . 
d Th hel h Aen MG. ccacnigsan davies 15-6 17-0 16-9 fi 
ay. e Bank helped the market by | SORES eeape 315-0 | 277-9 | 284-1 ; 
making special purchases on each day | Banking department reserve. | 19-9 | 39-3 | 25-1 t 
except Saturday and Tuesday, and on |“ Proportion”............. 6-2 13-1 | ‘7-9 ra 
Wednesday the aid reached moderate I i 
: * * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555,000. We 
proportions. Rates for day to-day moncy Fiduciary issue increased to {2,000 million from {1,950 million 
have ranged up to 4} per cent, and on | on July 18, 1956. 
occasion § per cent has been paid. 
The price of gold in London rose on TREASURY BILLS 
Tuesday to 252s. 1d. an ounce, the highest 
since the reopening of the gold market in | Amount (¢ million) Three Months’ Bills 
March, 1954. The rise has reflected not Date of err oo cee 
e ° ender | , verage | Allottec - 
only the weakening of sterling, but also | Offered | Arpad | anotted Rate of | at Max. 
a substantial increase in demand. This Allotment | Rate* 
has raised the dollar price to around 83 
1955 8. ° 
$35.10 an ounce. July 29| 240-0 | 344-2 | 240-0] 79 5-08 68 
y 
The Bank return shows a further out- 
: : 1956 
flow of notes for holiday spending of | 4.27! 240-0 | 395-3 | 240-0] 100 1-95 | 61 \; 
£16.2 million. This brings the total active i mo 
circulation to £1,979.2 million. MOY it| 250-0 | 404-8 | 250-0 | 9821-68 | 42 
18] 250-0 | 393-0 | 250-0 | 99 0-60 47 
LONDON MONEY RATES » 25| 240-0 | 373-2 | 240-0] 99 1-25 52 
mee 3) mee] es | eee) we rs | Sg | 
Bank rate (from % | Discount rates % » ; . 
44%, 16/2/56) 5% | Bank bills: 60days. 5§-5y| » 15) 240-0 eg eg ae 7 
rates (max) tamer oo oe Te 23 | 280-0 | 401-9 | 280-0 | 102 8.55 | 56 
ME. sn nduscnes x 4months 54-5 » 29) 280-0 | 401-9 
. . 
Discount houses . . 3} 6 months 5t July 6 280-0 452-4 220-0 101 1-94 él 
. i , 13] 280- -9 . . 
ay ty Saale “toll (elaine Oe * 20| 270-0 | 418-4 | 270-0] 100 3-82 | 50 
Treas. bills 2 months sh 4 months eet m 21) 20-0 | 381-0 | 260-0] 99 6-39 | 15 
3months 5 6months 6-7 
* On July 27th tenders — —S BE 15s on : 
secured 7 cent, higher tenders being tted in 
* Call money. | The ofiering’ yestouday was for {270 million. 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
—_ Market Rates: Spot 
August 2. | July 26 | July 27 | July 28 July 30 | July 31 | August 1 
! 
aa -18-2-82 | 2-78}-2-79 | a ~2-78 | 2-78 2-789 | 2-78}-2-78} |2-78 2-184 | 2-78}-2-785 
fo ee — 2-734§-2-74| 2-73§-2-73§ | 2-73§-2-73f |2-734-2-73% | 2 Th2- 13) [2-73.4-2-13% 
French Fr... "| g72-65-987-35 | 9804-980} | 980~ 0-980} | 980-9805 | 9801-9808 
| Swiss Fr. ........|12-154)-12-33p12-19$-12- 194 12-18]-12- 194/121 “2'ts 12-17$-12-18 |12-17§-12-17§/12- 184-12- 18} 6 
| Belgian Fr. ...-. = 138° 9F 3.024 139 oo 139 9139-001 339-00) 439-035 
141-05 . . -00) 00) 
| Dutch Gid | 10-56-10-72 |10-64§-10-648 10-63§-10-63%,10-63§-10-634/10-634-10-63) 6a o 10-634-10-64 
W Gar DMk. | _|11-67 4-11-84 49)11-674-11-67§ 11-674-11-67$|12-674-11-67$/11-67}-11 674/11 -674-11-674/11-673-11-68 
| Portuguese Esc. ..| 7990-81-10 | 80-15-80-35 | 80-15-80-35 | 80-15-80-35 | 80- 10-80-30 | 80-10-80-30 | 80- 10-80-30 
Pot eee || 17368-17625 | 17474-17484 | 17464-1747} | 1746-1747 | 1746-1747 | 1746-1747 | 1747-1748 
peor > ea 14- 374-14: 598 14-424-14-425 14-414-14-41f) 14-41-14-41}/14- 3593-14-40 |14-39}-14- 39}/14-408-14- 405 
Danish Kt... ....| 19-19$-19-484 [19-334-19-34 19-33$-19-34 |19-33$-19-34 |19-33}-19- 34 |19-33}-19- 34 |19- 344-19: 34) 
| Norwegian Kr. ..,! 19-85-20-15  [29-99$-20-00 |19-993-20-00 |19-994-20-00 |19-98§-19- 99/19-985-19- 99}/19-985-19- 995 
One Month Forward Rates 
| Uni States $ .......ceececcees &-xke. pm | ¥-ke. pm | &-Heu. pm | f-Ac. pm | f- He. pm {-40. pm 
bnew . obs wasetiae penaben he. pm tte. pm } Ps | tte. pm te. pm if x pr 
“rer PE. eM cccscetvodtowedenes - is ~ is | dis | dis | dis | dis 
Hare a pe vbdbbatdeudd ae knee 2}-2}c. pm i pm | 4 = pm | * “fF pm | % 7" pm | 2}-2}c. pm 
MEE... oc we cbheeedeacaeane i-4 pm -% pm | - pm | —} pm | pm | + pm 
Dutch Gid bghis dodeaneueskoeeneuns 2-lic. pm | 2-ljc. pm 24-ljc. pm | 2}-ljc. pm 24 ljc. pm | 2}-ljc. pm 
We. Gar. D-Blk. oo. oo vic cccctccceces 2}-lipf. pm | 2j)—lépf. pm | 24-lipf. pm | 24-lipf. pm | 24-2pf. pm | 24-2pf. pm 
Italian Lire. ......22+sseqeeesses 2 pm-par | 2 pm-par | 2 $4 Arr par Aare par | Rar. par 
; Me cudnbees ads eed ews 2-16 pm 2-16 pm | 2-16 pm -46 pm 6 pm 1-46 pn 
ae pied cdhavadecedenawes 4-18 a 4-16 cm |} 416 pm 5-26 pm | 5-26 pm | 5-26 hy 
Norwegian Kr... ....-.00+eeeeees: 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 2% pm-par 25 pm-—par 
Gold Price at Fixing 
| Price (s. d. per fine of.).......... 251/1} | 21/4 | fe | 251/10) | 252/l | —252/- 
| | | 
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A national institution with total assets of £237,000,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


announce 






Share Interest Rate ‘, 


INCREASED TO > 


from 1st October / 


Income 
Tax Paid 


All money invested in Abbey National 
Share Accounts will bear with effect 
from Ist October 1956 the increased 
rate of 3} per cent per annum, income 
tax paid by the Society. This is equivalent 
to £6.1.9 per cent when income 
tax is paid at the standard rate. 

The rate of interest on ordinary Deposit Accounts 
will be increased to 3 per cent per annum, 
income tax paid, equivalent to {5.4.4 per cent 
where the standard rate of income tax is paid. 
Any sum from £1 to £5,000 is accepted; money 
may be withdrawn at convenient notice. Ask 
today for details at your nearest Abbey National 


Office, or write direct to the address below for the 
Society’s Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of the Building Societies Association, 


ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER ST.- LONDON, N.W.1- Telephone: WELbeck 8282 


Branch and other offices Srergnent the United Kingdom : 
see local directory for of nearest office 





CVS-414 
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Se —_—— 
/ A BEACON 
TO LIGHT 


THE WAY... 
\ ee ee eae 


The Bank of Montreal has, through its knowledge 
and experience, and over 660 Branches across 
Canada, illuminated the path trodden by many 
successful enterprises during the 138 years the 
Bank has been established. 

Write to us if you would like to receive our 
‘Business Review” a monthly bulletin on 
Canadian Affairs. 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 
MAIN LONDON OFFICE, 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, £.C.2 
Head Office: Montreal 
Assets exceed $2,700,000,000 























ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Off..zs 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Esta''\uhed 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insurance 








REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 
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BUILDING 


ASSETS £264,000,000 
LIQUID FUNDS £40,000,000 
RESERVES £11,800,000 


PETTITT TTT 
eeeeeeeeres 


Branches and Agencies throughout 
the United Kingdom 



































HALIFAX | 


SOCIETY | 


PUPPET TT 
eee eeeteseseene 
eeeeeeeeee 








e. Bs 
HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX YORKS piri: 
LONDON 51-55 STRAND W C.2. psi2i: 














GEGR: 1869 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 


Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401 Telex No. 052/3321 


Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzerplatz 


Cable Address: “Bayverein” Phone: 27741 Telex No. 06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37, Maximilianstrasse 


Cable Address: “Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681/84 Telex No. 053/820 


81 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the world 
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didrit know 
LAUSANNE 


LIBERTE 
PATRIE 









\" eee 









MOH TALL 


* Try re 
} eo ae 
long ‘ 





seat of the Federal Court of Justice, boasts 
of a 22 storied skyscraper plus roaf- 
restaurant, which is in strange contrast to 
the lovely Burgundian Gothic Cathedral, 
and the mediaeval Piedmontese style 
Castle of St. Maire ? 


re ay 


that Lausanne, famous for its University 
and educational establishments, patronised 
by Kings and commoners from the corners 
of the earth, is also an important holiday 
resort and centre of commerce. 

The Lausanne Branch of the Union Bank 
of Switzerland is always prepared to give 
prompt and efficient service. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE : ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital, fully paid.................ccceeseeseee: Swiss Franes 90,006,000 
PROUD. cckckiccsccnciscbnspscsddcciancnbedsesed Swiss Francs 80,000,000 
Wt DRE cicivcc ctacisnncsghicukeieabiaedins Swiss Frances 2,420,436,538 


Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 
BANKUNION 
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THE NEW RATES WILL APPLY TO ALL EXISTING 





announce 


INCREASED 


PERMANEN| 


INTEREST RATES 


INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 





‘ PAID - UP SHARES 


FE IN bcm FROM £5 peal a 


INTEREST. INCREASED Tt TO 


354 


EQUAL TO £6.1.8% WHERE INCOME TAX IS 
ra J ue te sconce asad 














DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS | 


ANY SUMS UP TO £5,000. 


AFTER 30th SEPTEMBER NEXT 
INTEREST INCREASED TO 


yA 


EQUAL TO £5.4.4% WHERE INCOME TAX IS 
PAID AT THE STANDARD RATE 











ee FOR REGULAR S/¥ING. 
os AFTER 30th SEPTEMBER NEXT 
INTEREST INCREASED TO 


y4 


EQUAL TO £6.19.1% WHERE INCOME TAX IS 
PAID AT THE STANDARD RATE 








_ {SUBSCRIPTION SHARES] 








ACCOUNTS AND NEW INVESTMENTS 
Specialists in safe and sound saving for /08 years 


HEAD OFFICE: 


PERMANENT HOUSE, THE HEADROW, LEEDS, 1 


General Manager: Sir Charles Davies, J.P. Telephone: 29) 
. 132 
LONDON OFFICE: 14 WATERLOO PLACE, $.W.I 


Telephone : Whitehall 2942 
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NATIONAL MORTGAGE BANK 
OF GREECE 


BANQUE NATIONALE DE CREDIT 
FONCIER DE GRECE 
40, El. Venizelou Street, Athens, Greece 
Established — 1927 
Governor — CHARLES C. ARLIOTIS 
Sub-Governor — ELIAS D. KRIMPAS 
London Correspondents — Hambros Bank Ltd, Erlangers Ltd 
New York Correspondents — Atlantic Bank 





BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist, DECEMBER 1955 





LIABILITIES 








CaM oeccccacscdisivcndssseacsscscceasstccssuatsnessstesncensens Drs. 21,200,000.00 
TRICO ic cc vcs ccecnsccndsecessosessvesdonvbsopeceusdnsreseoetabees > 1,380,000.00 
DGPOGIES......cccccccdovccccccccsscvcsccnsncscecsesecescsecesoosonge ~ 81,949,059.90 
Rawk of Geeece famds.......ccrccccccessscsvecesconcsecnsesoness me 307,779,766.55 
Scorching WOMAS. .....00.scrscoeesssvsevcccseccccvesbeccessesseccees * 163,800,000.00 
Cite eet GE. win cecitcisaknssctcbancctvenceccsnepicnbateceses a 44,052,784.00 
Ballad Mas) ccsceciccccsvscccccecccnsstovesadedncostessodees » 1,203,536,910.90 
SE TION. ... onenstesecasskcs ssiemeiachsbcatinvesedectubigha ~ 43,609 567.35 
Dividend for the year 1955...............cccceceseecereeeneees - 880,000.00 
Pits Gatebed GETING oc cccin cance cnccccscsesvevscscosenesesooes’ 65,304.60 
WOO cdccesccensesncercsTevediduersascntmatpes Drs. 1,868,253,393.30 
ASSETS 
Cash & deposits at Banks ........cccccccssceceeereeneseeeeees Drs. 63,930,424.20 
Get MINS «oc snicvescasecssoccacsecscnsntbsbsteasconssetpespansbunie 4,785 ,485.50 
Industry a 

Loans Housing Public Utility 

Loans Branch Loans Branch 
From own funds ............ 29,659 805.05 14,483,333.30  44,143,138.35 


From Bank of Greece funds 115,151,576.10 203,063,884.10 318,215,460.20 
From Sterling bonds funds 2,427,802.65 56,350,566.60 58,778,369.25 
From Greek State funds... 25,673,788.90 10,783,528.50 36,457,317.40 





From Dollar funds ......... 1,203,536,910.90 1,203,536,910.90 
CE: Rae SU SIG, ons vaniendccdisssainenivetestmaeieenen 40,165,097.15 

Difference from regulation of sterling bonds according to 
SO DOAN OO cn niin cncsccuadiacevensécausbeubetaenpilesictebpel 98,241,190.35 
TO UBS ..cccsrcssecsssconccscecccntetesccomestbsesenocins Drs. 1,868,253,393.30 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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THE BRITISH PLASTER BOARD (HOLDINGS) 


LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


SUCCESSFUL OUTCOME-OF DEVELOPMENT POLICY 
EFFORTS TO FOSTER PRICE STABILISATION 
SIR GRAHAM HAYMAN ON GROUP’S WIDESPREAD INTERESTS 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting 
of The British Plaster Board (Holdings) 
Limited was heldon July 26th at Bath House, 
82 Piccadilly, London, W.1, Sir Graham 
Hayman (the chairman) presiding. . 

The following is the Chairman’s statement 
which -had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1956: Members of the Company will have 
learned with deep regret of the death of 
Lord Belper on March 20th last. Lord 
Belper became Chairman of the Group in 
1935 on the occasion of the amalgamation 
of The Gypsum Mines Limited with The 
British Plaster Board Limited, which fol- 
lowed a few months after British Plaster 
Board’s first important merger, which was 
with The Gotham Company Limited. Lord 
Belper had, therefore, presided over this 
enterprise throughout almost the whole of its 
rapid growth as a Group, and his influence 
in the conduct of our affairs will be greatly 
missed. He was regarded with the greatest 
respect affection by his colleagues on the 
Board, and by the large number of employees 
to whom he was known personally in the 
home and overseas companies of the organisa- 
tion, 

In April last, your Directors did me the 
honour of appointing me Chairman of the 
Board. I have been associated with the 
industry for some twenty-five years and have 
followed closely the progress of your Group. 
I will do my best to ensure that its progress 
is maintained in the future. 


BALANCE SHEET 


As mentioned in the Director’s Report, 
the Company has acquired the whole issued 
capital of Plaster Products (Greenhithe) 
Limited. This acquisition accounts for the 
increase of £199,960 in the issued Ordinary 
Stock of the Company which was allotted 
in part payment, the balance of the purchase 
price being paid in cash. The issue of this 
Stock results in the Share Premium Account 
being increased by £165,513. 


The total of Fixed Assets as at March 31, 
1956, increased in comparison with the pre- 
vious year by £1,499,338 before depreciation. 
Of this, £1,030,146 is in respect of gypsum 
and gypsum and includes the assets 
acquired through the purchase of Plaster 
Products (Greenhithe) Limited; £241,809 
was spent in i improving the 
paper, liner board and box factories of 
C, Davidson & Sons Limited ; £81,001 was 
spent in various other sections of the Group 
in this country, including felt and engineer- 
ing, and £146,382 was spent overseas, mainly 
by our Canadian company. the year, 
the balance of the bank loan, £658,718, which 
had been arranged to finance part of the 
purchase consideration of the Canadian com- 
pany, was repaid. 

You will recall that in 1947 we inaugur- 
ated a staff pension scheme. For some time 


past, however, it has been apparent that the 
amount placed to Pension Reserves is inade- 
quate due to the severe inflation which has 
taken place in the intervening years. It was, 
therefore, thought advisable to obtain an 
actuarial valuation, as the result of which 
increased amounts have been charged in this 

*s accounts. At the same time, your 

d decided to convert the scheme into a 
Trustee Scheme and to transfer to the 
Trustees, on account of the first year’s con- 
tribution, an appropriate part of the Com- 
pany’s holding of British Government 
Securities. 


Whilst on the subject of pensions, I should 
add that since the start of our new financial 
year, your Board has decided to adopt an 
improved scheme for the payment of pen- 
sions to our workmen. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES 


In spite of frequent reminders from my 
predecessor of our extensive and growing 
interests outside the British building indus- 
try, I have the impression that few may 
appreciate how widely the Group’s interests 
have been diversified and spread outside 
that sphere. This should, I think, be 
stressed, and may best be illustrated by the 
fact that nearly 40 per cent of the total 
profits for the year were derived from 
sources other than the British building 
industry. 

This does not mean, however, that there 
has been any lack of progress in the home 
or overseas production of building materials, 
the sales of which show an increase over the 
previous year, and there are points of par- 
ticular interest to note from the report of 
our activities in this field. For instance, 
out of more than £7 million of capital ex- 
penditure which we have incurred since the 
war, a substantial proportion has gone into 
gypsum and gypsum building products, and 
we have introduced an impressive number 
of new ideas designed—with the ready col- 
laboration of our personnel and the Trade 
Unions—to reduce costs, to increase output 
and to improve quality. 


We consider that the achievements of our 
organisation have been notable, as typified 
by the following comparisons of indices 
immediately prior to the recent increase in 


coal prices: 








°% Increase 
in ing Prices 
based on 1939 
Gypsum .....6.- cece 101 
COON wvescsbecensqages 265 
Page. oc vewiccccives 103 
Plasterboard .......... 69 
House building materials 
generally ...+++++--: 192 





In spite of the fact that the trend of our 
profits in the gypsum section has been 
slightly downwards over the last three years 
—the increased costs imposed on us by 
others being more than our improved 
efficiencies and productive capacities could 
absorb—we decided in December last in 
collaboration with the Cement Producers 
and others, to hold firm the prices of our 
gypsum products until at any rate June 30th 
of this year. We pointed out, however, that 
private enterprise could only hope to con- 
tinue to hold prices if the Government, the 
Nationalised Industries and the Trade 
Unions would play their part in stabilising 
costs. Unfortunately, during this trial period, 
we have had to bear further additions to 
costs beyond our control which have now 
forced us to increase our prices to a moderate 
extent. 


The amounts by which our own prices 
are being increased do not cover us by any 
means for the whole of our additional costs, 
and it is worth recording that the price of 
plasterboard to the user is, even now, only 
equal to the price set immediately before we 
were freed from price control in March, 1952. 


This reflects the success of the develop- 
ment policy of your Company in the 
miechanisation of its mining operations and 
the steady introduction of improved methods 
of manufacture, which have made possible 
a substantial increase in our overall produc- 
tivity. The vital importance of stable prices 
is fully recognised, but that target can only 
be achieved provided that other raw materials 
and services—which play such an important 
part in the national economy—are made avail- 
able to industry at prices which are not only 
stable but reflect efficient and economical 
operation, 

The plaster mill and board plant machinery 
of Plaster Products (Greenhithe) Limited, 
whose purchase I have already reported, are 
being transferred from Greenhithe to East 
Leake in Nottinghamshire, where greater 
advantages will accrue from the availability 
of gypsum rock from our mine there, and 
from a more balanced geographical spread 
for our plasterboard production as a whole. 


In the case of the roofing manufacturing 
and contracting companies, trading condi- 
tions were brisk with an appreciable gain in 
turnover, but the abnormally competitive 
situation of the previous year persisted to a 
large degree throughout the period under 
review, with the result that the industry’s 
price levels are still too low. 

Our engineering companies—whose activi- 
ties include stampings, drop forgings and 
valves—have done very well in difficult 
circumstances and their profits are higher 
than in the previous period. 

C. Davidson & Sons Limited, who 
specialise in the manufacture of paper, paper 
board and ancillary products, show only a 
slight improvement in profits over the 
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previous period. Production has been some- 
what affected by the final stages of the 
development plan put in hand some years 
ago but full advantage of ‘these develop- 
ments will be obtained after the completion 
of the programme in the course of the 
current year. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


It is some two and a half years since 
Western Gypsum Products Limited, Canada, 
became part of our Group and we are now 
nearing the completion of an initial plan 
to improve still further the quality of their 
products and enlarge their manufacturing 
capacity. We are now studying the merits 
of several possible schemes for the further 
development of our interests in Canada, since 
we are more than ever satisfied of the desir- 
ability of expansion there. 


In Rhodesia, where, you will recall, we 
have established a small paper board making 
unit, we afe experiencing some technical 
difficulties which we hope will be solved 
shortly. As was anticipated, the development 
of an ample market in that area is necessarily 
slow. 

Our associate companies in Eire, France 
and South Africa have each been making 
good progress, although earnings of the 
South African company have been adversely 
affected, so far as concerns their building 
materials section, by the withdrawal of sea 
competitive rates by the Railway Authority, 
coupled with the continued limitations im- 
posed on the use of road transport. However, 
increasing success in the quarrying of base 
minerals is proving a balancing factor in their 
earning power. 

The construction of the new plaster mill 
and board plant by our associate company in 
Sweden is proceeding satisfactorily, and it is 
hoped that they will be in production next 
year. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


The work of the Research Department, 
which is the essential background of much 
of our development programme and new 
applications of gypsum materials, has in- 
creased considerably, and more adequate 
premises are being’ provided near 
Nottingham. 


TRADING RESULTS 
AND DIVIDENDS™ 


In spite of the reduction in earnings from 
trading in gypsum and gypsum products in 
this country, we have been able to show 
improved total results due to additional 
profits earned overseas and in_ other 
branches of the Group at home. The 
Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
accordingly shows an increase over last 
year of £150,832, the total income amount- 
ing to £2,205,049. 


As in the previous year, the full benefit of 
taxation investment allowances was placed to 
reserve. We have brought back from Taxa- 
tion Reserves into the Profit and Loss 
Account £146,774, which is mainly made up 
of Excess Profits Levy reserves now no longer 
required, following settlement of the Group’s 
liability to this tax. £162,645 has been placed 
to reserves in subsidiary companies, and the 
Directors have appropriated £375,000 to the 
Parent Company’s General Reserve. 


The Directors recommend the payment of 
a final dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 
74 per cent, which, together with the interim 
dividend of 5 per cent, makes a total for the 
year of 12} per cent, being the same rate as 
that paid last year. 


THE FUTURE 


One hears a good deal these days about the 
reduction in activity in the British building 
industry likely to be experienced in the near 
future. 


It has, of course, been obvious for a long 
while that, sooner or later, there will have to 
be reductions in the rate at which houses 
have been built over recent years, and the 
anticipation of this trend was one of the 
reasons why your Directors have been eager 
to spread into other industries and other 
countries. It is a pity that a reduction in 
building in this country should occur because 
the economic situation has necessitated a 
“credit squeeze” rather than through the 
satisfaction of the housing demand, but, so 
far as this Group is concerned, with our 
widely based operations, both at home and 
abroad, I think we may face the future with 
confidence. . 


PERSONNEL 


I should like to pay tribute to the loyalty 
and co-operation we have had from all our 
employees throughout the organisation. I 
have already referred to the willing collabora- 
tion we have had in our continued drive for 
improved methods and increased productivity, 
which has contributed so much to the satis- 
factory results now before you. All con- 
cerned are deserving of the highest praise. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final dividend of 74 per cent, less tax, 
making a total of 124 per cent, less tax, for 
the year, was approved. 


The retiring directors were re-elected and 
the remuneration of the auditors having been 
fixed, the proceedings terminated, 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Raphael Tuck & Sons, Limited, was 
held on July 27th in London, Mr Desmond 
Tuck, chairman and managing director, 
presiding. 





The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: The long delay in present- 
ing the report and statement of accounts of 
our company for the year 1954-55 is due 
entirely to the length of time it has taken 
to reach settlement of our claim for stocks 
destroyed in the fire of October, 1954. Fur- 
ther claims for loss of our building, and for 
plant destroyed, have also been settled, but 
there remains outstanding the claim under 
our Insurance Policy for Consequential Loss 
resulting from the fire. 


The year under review started off well, and 
up to the time of the fire the turnover of the 
company was increasing at a rate which, had 
it continued—and there is no reason to believe 
it would not be continued—would un- 
doubtedly have yielded a profit. 


From this somewhat sombre review I will 
now turn to a brighter picture. As the sus- 
tained efforts of management and staff began 
to eliminate the adverse effects of the fire, 
a new and vigorous drive began, not 


only to retrieve lost trade, but to expand 
our markets. 


It would naturally have been a more 
enviable task to have been able to present a 
report of a successful year’s trading, but the 
contrary is not altogether surprising, since it 
has not been possible to include any com- 
pensating figure for our enforced and serious 
curtailment of business during no less than 
half of our trading year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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W. J. BUSH & CO. 


SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN 
TURNOVER 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
W. J. Bush & Company Limited was held 
on July 27th in London, Mr Eric L. Bush, 
chairman of the company, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1955: 


During the year under’ review there has 
been a satisfactory increase in the turnover 
of the Group, but profit margins have 
suffered as a result of the more intensive 
competition. This, in addition to the con- 
tinued increase in operating expenses arising 
from inflationary conditions, has resulted in 
a fall in profit from £271,618 in 1954 to 
£245,339 in 1955. 


CURRENT TREND 


So far as the current year is concerned, 
turnover of the Group for the first five 
months has been maintainéd. During this 
short period, however, the effect on trade of 
the “credit squeeze” in the United King- 
dom and of restrictive Measures imposed in 
other parts of the world has not yet been 
fully felt. It is therefore difficult to forecast 
to what extent business will be influenced by 
these factors during the remainder of the 


year, but present trends are certainly by no .- 


means as favourable as have been experienced 
during recent years. Whatever can be 
achieved by increased efficiency to combat 
these tendencies will remain under constant 
study for appropriate action. 


In my statement last year I indicated that 
the Company’s Capital requirements were 
under consideration. In the Autumn, whilst 
the matter was still under review, an offer to 
purchase an overseas asset was received. This 
offer, in addition to other considerations, 
would provide funds which would otherwise 
have to be raised from other sources. Accept- 
ance of this offer is largely dependent upon 
the extent to which the proceeds may be 
liable to taxation before receipt by the Com- 
pany. A request for a ruling on this matter 
has been made to the appropriate taxation 
authorities overseas. It will be appreciated 
that in these circumstances I cannot give 
more information at this stage, but members 
will be informed of the result of the negotia- 
tions in due course. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


Our development programme has involved 
the expenditure during the year of £144,449 
on Fixed Assets at home and abroad. Full 
occupation of our new property at Isando, 
—_ Johannesburg, was achieved early in 


By the addition made last year the reserve 
against Stock in Trade was deemed to be 
appropriate in the light of prevailing infla- 
tionary tendencies and with total stocks on 
approximately the same level no further 
allocation has been made in the Accounts 
under review. It has been considered 
prudent, however, to place the sum of 
£50,000 to Reserve against Contingencies. 


The continuing endeavours of our staff in 
all establishments at home and overseas can 
De assured, 


The report and accounts wére unanimously 
adopted and the payment of a final dividend 
of 124} per. cent on the Ordinary Share 
Capital, making 15 per cent for the year, less 
tax, was approved. 
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GEORGE NEWNES LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN DIFFICULT YEAR 
PROBLEM OF RISING COSTS 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
the Company was held on Tuesday last at 
the head office, Mr H. C. Tingay, Chairman, 
presiding. The following are extracts from 
his statement circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


The earnings for the year ended March 
31st last have been adversely affected by 
two factors ; firstly as a result of the dispute 
in the printing industry in the early part of 
this year, and secondly by rising costs. Group 
profits at £1,222,783 show a decrease of 
approximately £300,000 on last year’s figure 
of £1,527,668. After deducting taxation the 
net profit is £786,72 ainst £909,054 last 
year. This year’s figure includes an amount 
of £66,092 overprovided for taxation in 
previous years. 


The printing dispute involved the Com- 
pany and its Subsidiaries in heavy losses. A 
total of 102 issues spread over 23 publications 
could not be produced at all. In addition 
substantial extra expenditure had, and still 
has, to be incurred in an effort to regain the 
lost ground. 


Costs in general, and production costs in 
particular, have continued their upward 
course. In January last, at short notice, our 
paper costs were increased on average by 
£5 per ton—a very considerable addition in 
view of our large annual paper consumption. 
‘ Similarly, in January, printing costs were 
substantially increased. Our total printing 
bill exceeds three-and-a-half million pounds 
per annum, so it will readily be realised what 
even a modest percentage increase can mean. 


PARENT COMPANY’S 
RESULTS 


The results of the parent company, George 
Newnes, Limited, after deducting taxation 
and all other charges, show a net profit of 
£537,725 as compared with £549,044 for the 
previous year. The Directors recommend 
that a final dividend of 15 per cent be paid 
on the ordinary shares making, with the 3 per 
cent interim dividend, a total of 18 per cent 
for the year. This is the same as for the 
previous year. After transferring £250,000 
to General Reserve and £40,000 to Staff Sick 
and Pension Fund, there remains a balance of 
£85,648 to go forward to next year’s account. 


GROUP’S FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 


The financial strength of the Group is fully 
maintained, as disclosed by the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet. Cash resources of the several 
Companies amount to £1,377,546 in addition 
to Tax Reserve Certificates of £643,575. 
General Reserve and Reserves for Contin- 
gencies figure at £1,923,961. Development 
Reserve now reaches the substantial total of 
£919,143. Undistributed profits, spread over 
the - various Companies, amounting to 
£385,282, are carried forward to next year's 
accounts. 


PROPOSED SCRIP ISSUE 


Over a number of years new enterprises, 
fresh acquisitions and long-term develop- 
ments have been made possible out of 
resources set aside from profits earned in pre- 


MR H. C, TINGAY’S STATEMENT 


vious years, and the Directors consider that 
the time has arrived when further measures 
should be taken to bring capital and assets 
more into line. They therefore propose, sub- 
ject to the consent of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee, that the parent company, George 
Newnes, Limited, should distribute to its 
ordinary shareholders one new ordinary share 
for each two ordinary shares now held. 


THE PUBLICATIONS 


The Group now owns and publishes sixty- 
one periodicals covering a wide field of 
publishing activity. Twenty-two come within 
the general and specialist field; the other 
thirty-nine being trade and technical journals. 
A few of the more important might be 
referred to individually. 


Last autumn the Company launched a 
newcomer—THE PRACTICAL HOUSE- 
HOLDER—a monthly in the do-it-yourself 
field, as the title implies. It was a spectacular 
success from the first issue, and today the 
circulation exceeds 700,000 copies per issue. 


WOMAN’S OWN, our highly successful 
colour-gravure weekly, goes from strength to 
strength. The ‘circulation continues to 
advance and is now nearing two-and-a-half 
million a week. 


Our group of practical monthlies— 
PRACTICAL MOTORIST and MOTOR 
CYCLIST, PRACTICAL MECHANICS, 
PRACTICAL WIRELESS and PRACTI- 
CAL TELEVISION, companions of THE 
PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLDER already 
referred to, are doing well. 


AMATEUR GARDENING, the leading 
gardening weekly, goes forward again both in 
circulation and advertising support. But for 
the printing dispute, which suspended several 
issues, the figures for the year would have 
constituted new records in both directions. 
The circulation position has been restored, 
the sales now being in excess of 240,000 
weekly. 


THE SMALLHOLDER, one of the 
properties of our subsidiary, C. Arthur 
Pearson Limited, was similarly affected by 
the printing dispute, several issues being 
completely cancelled at a vital time of the 
year. The circulation position happily has 
since been restored to normal at nearly the 
200,000 mark. 


COUNTRY LIFE LIMITED 


The Country Life business has again had 
an excellent year, the profits being the highest 
recorded at any time in its long history. The 
bulk of the increased profits has been pro- 
vided by HOMES AND GARDENS. Over 
the years much thought and expense have 
been devoted to the development of this high- 
class monthly magazine, and the long-term 
policy has now begun to produce substantial 
results. 


TEMPLE PRESS LIMITED 


Temple Press, as printers of several of their 
own principal jo S, was most seriously 
affected by the printing dispute. For six 
weeks the only>journals the Company pub- 
lished were four monthlies normally printed 
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outside the London area. Consequently, the 
profit, which immediately prior to the dispute 
compared favourably with previous years, was 
reduced by the end of the year to less than 
half the anticipated figure. Since the last 
Statement, the Company has added two 
journals to its list of specialised publications. 
THE PETROLEUM TIMES, an old-estab- 
lished fortnightly, which is the leading oil 
journal of the United Kingdom, was acquired 
in January, and three months later a new 
monthly, NUCLEAR ENGINEERING, was 
successfully launched, designed to cover all 
Phases of world industrial production and 
utilisation of nuclear energy and its by- 
products. 


THE NATIONAL TRADE PRESS 
LIMITED 


The publications of the National Trade 
Press have done well. BRITISH COM- 
MUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS, 
launched last year, continues to make further 
substantial progress. During the year the 

pany organised and conducted seven 
trade fairs covering the dress fabric, men’s 
outfitting, household textiles, footwear, watch 
and jewellery trades. In March, 1957, they 
will stage the largest textile exhibition ever 
held in Great Britain at Earls Court. 


PROBLEM OF RISING COSTS 


The continuous increase in costs gives rise 
to a searching analysis of the future prospects 
of the periodical market. In the end, the 
public decides what it will pay for its reading 
matter, and if selling prices are pushed too 
far, all concerned in the well-being of the 
industry—publisher, printer; paper-maker 
and the distributive trade—must accept a 
lower level of activity. This position has 
been, or is being, reached in several direc- 
tions, and long-established periodicals with 
circulations which a few years ago would 
have made very satisfactory profits, are now 
struggling to make ends meet and are being 
faced with being priced out of the market 
if costs go still further against them. 


In the field of new enterprise, always 
highly speculative at any time, even the most 
courageous of publishers must now have his 
courage put to a stern test. To launch a 
new popular paper in the mass circulation 
category, risks have to be taken which are 
not fairly related to possible rewards. The 
break-even point in circulation, particularly 
in the case of colour-gravure printing, has 
now reached a level which at one time would 
have been described as astronomical, and as 
a result the large promotional expenditure 
involved in reaching the required target 
would in many cases not be justified. 


GROUP’S WIDELY SPREAD INTERESTS 


So far as our own Group is concerned, it 
is in the fortunate position of having power- 
ful and firmly established publishing 
properties spread over widely diversified 
interests. Also its book publishing interests 
are substantial and progressive. With 
finances strong and development resources 
adequate, the Company is well equipped to 
pursue a progressive policy as and when 
suitable opportunities occur. 
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GROSVENOR HOUSE 
(PARK LANE) - © 


REPUTATION 
GREATER THAN EVER 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Grosvenor House (Park Lane) Limited 
was held on July 26th in London, Sir Charles 
Taylor, MA, DL, MP (the Chairman), pre- 
siding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The profits for the year are up again, 
although, owing to the continuing rise in 
operating costs, the net amount is rather dis- 
appointing. The Directors have decided to 
recommend the same Ordinary Dividend of 
i0 per cent as last year, plus a bonus of 
5 per cent. Business in all departments 
is again better than ever before, but 
during the last financial year, the ever 
increasing upward spiral of wages and 
costs had certainly not been halted, and 
will in fact continue during this present 
year. 


A lot of money has been spent on main- 
tenance and on special works in public rooms, 
We have received many compliments on our 
New Cocktail Bar, the decoration and air- 
conditioning of the Ballroom, and the new 
look of the Lounge, which has been com- 
pletely redecorated and transformed so that 
it is now in keeping with the décor and 
dignity of the whole hotel. 


I am very pleased to tell you that a private 
banqueting suite has been created, furnished 
elaborately in late French Empire style 
and for small dinner parties. I believe 
that there is no better in any hotel in 
the world. 


The whole of the cost of these works has 
been written off out of profits. As a result, 
it is not possible to make a transfer to the 
General Reserve this year, but your Directors 
consider it better to write off the cost of the 
Special Works now rather than spread it over 
a period of years and at the same time i 
transfers to the General Reserve. 


It has again been possible—and we believe 
that it is both necessary and really worth- 
while—to make another addition to the 
“Provision for Maintenance.” 


As I said a year ago, your Directors have 
made arrangements to buy outright the 
Licensing Monopoly Value for Grosvenor 
House. This means that, in future, the 
Company will not have to pay a Monopoly 
Value every year, the amount of which was 
unknown until it had been assessed at the 
end of every three years. 


BOLD AND IMAGINATIVE DEVELOPMENT 
PLAN 


We are now in the process of building 90 
more bedrooms and two more suites on the 
site of 35 Park Street. The plans include 
the building and equipping of a Goods Off- 
Loading Bay, which will relieve Park Street 
of more than 130 goods vehicles a day. It 
will also increase the space available for cars 
in our private courtyard, and the drive in and 
out will be far more convenient. The whole 
plan is bold and imaginative and from the 
clients’ point of view will the service 
better still, minimise noise, and provide one 
of the finest entrances by road to any hotel 
in London. 


The reputation of Grosvenor House is now 
greater than ever. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
Ferranti, Limited, was held on July 26th, in 
London, Sir Vincent De _ Ferranti, MC, 
MIEE, chairman and managing director, pre- 
siding. 

The following are extracts from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to March 31, 1956: 


The continued increase in the Group’s 
activities and the further extension of ‘its 
manufacturing capacity are reflected in the 
accounts submitted. 


The consolidated profit for the year 
amounts to £1,311,223 compared with 
£1,193,364 for the year to March 31, 1955. 
After provision for tax on all profits earned 
to date the net profit is £626,366, against 
£576,605. A dividend on the Ordinary Stock 
of 6 per cent is recommended. 


IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH 


Although the outputs of most departments 
show increases over the corresponding figures 
for the previous financial year, an extensive 
programme of Research and Development is 
vital to ensure that such increases will be 
maintained. During the past year, a signifi- 
cant proportion of the Company’s resources 
has therefore been absorbed in such a pro- 
gramme. 


Its present position as a leading manufac- 
turer of Electronic Digital Computers is one 
of the benefits of pursuing this policy during 
the past, and further research and develop- 
ment in this important field, so essential to 
the coming new techniques in Automation 
and Data-Processing, is being most energeti- 
cally pursued. The “Pegasus” and “ Mer- 
cury” Computers have both been well re- 
ceived, and additional production facilities 
have been planned to come into operation 
during the next financial year. Collaboration 
with Powers-Samas Accounting Machines, 
Limited, both in the development and mark- 
eting of commercial Data-Processing Equip- 
ment, is proceeding satisfactorily. 

Semi-Conductor Diodes, and the corres- 
ponding Triodes, or Transistors, with the 
virtual certainty that these will supersede 
many types of conventional valves, represent 
developments which no progressive company 
concerned with the manufacture of electronic 
devices can afford to neglect, Research and 
development work is being carried out on a 
considerable scale in this field. 


COMPUTER-CONTROLLED MACHINE 
TOOLS 


Another new development, the Computer- 
Controlled Machine Tool, has been demon- 
strated both to British and to United States’ 
industrialists, and has been acknowledged as 
an internationally outstanding system. In 
addition to this equipment, the rising volume 
of research and development work in pro- 
gress in Scotland includes the development 
of important Aircraft Fire-Control Systems 
for high-speed aircraft, which is proceeding 
in a most satisfactory manner, and will, when 
in service, add significantly to the defence of 
the country. 


Research and development work on 
Guided Missiles has reached the Stage at 
which quantities are being produced for 
trials purposes. The undertaking of further 
work on Air Defence Missiles Systems for 
the Royal Air Force and the Royal Navy 
has necessitated a considerable increase in 
our establishment at Wythenshawe. . 
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FERRANTI, LIMITED 


CONTINUED INCREASE IN ACTIVITIES 


POWER TRANSFORMERS 


Turning towards some other aspects of 
the Company’s activities, the sales input o! 
Power Transformers has reached a record 
figure, and included during the year both 
the largest single transformer contract ever 
placed by an overseas customer in this 
country, and the largest single transformer 
contract ever placed in this country from the 
southern hemisphere. 


Although there has been a marked in- 
crease in business with other markets, the 
transformer industry continues to absorb the 
major part of the output of Synthetic-Resin- 
Bonded Paper Tubes and Cylinders, produc- 
tion of which has exceeded all previous 
records. The turnover shows an increase 
of 10 per cent compared with last year’s 
figure, and the rate of profit has been main- 
tained, despite the rises in costs of labour 
and raw materials. 


Both output and sales input of Electricity 
Meters show a marked increase compared 
with the figures for the previous financial! 
year. 


Last year’s wpward trend in the sales input 
of the Foundry cofitinued during the first 
part of the current financial year, but 
received a check latterly as a result of the 
recession in the motor car industry. Output 
has nevertheless continued to rise, and there 
has been a further outstanding increase in 
the demand for Spheroidal Graphite Cast- 
Iron in many fields. Cast by the new Shell- 
Moulding process, this material is, for 
example, replacing drop-forged steel com- 
ponents in small hand tools, with the great 
advantage that subsequent machining can be 
virtually eliminated. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Although the total for sales of 
Radio and Television Receivers, and of 
Radiant Electric Fires, over the year show 
an increase, these have received a. check 
towards its latter end from the measures 
taken by the Chancellor to restrict domestic 
spending. The i manufacturing 
facilities for Cathode-Ray Tubes men- 
tioned in last year’s Report are now in 
operation, and the output has risen by 50 
per cent. 


The output of Instruments has again 
slightly increased during the year, and a 
Clip-on Wattmeter has been added to the 
already well-known and successful range of 
clip-on electrical instruments. 


As anticipated, the production of the 
Scottish factories has increased during the 
year. About 40 per cent of the output has 
been exported, much of it going to hard 
currency areas. Amongst the equipment 
being manufactured is a new Radar Approach 
System for Aircraft carriers. 


PROGRESS IN CANADA 


In Canada the output has remained 
approximately the same as in the previous 
year. The sales input and unexecuted orders 
show a gratifying increase. Ferranti Electric 
Limited has made a major addition to the 
factory at Toronto, which permits the maxi- 
mum weight of transformer manufactured 
to be increased to 240 tons. The Meter 
Division has brought its new Thermal De- 
mand Meter into production as a first step 
in expanding its range of meters. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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EDGAR ALLEN & COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The Fifty-Seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of Edgar Allen & Company, Limited, was 
held on August 2nd at Sheffield, Mr W. H. 
Higginbotham, FSAA, FSS (Chairman), pre- 
siding. 

The Chairman dealt briefly with his State- 
ment, previously circulated to Members, on 
the Accounts for the year ‘ended March 3lst 
last. In so doing he said that the accounts for 
the preceding ten years had reflected a high 
and sustained level of trading activity, with 
consequent substantial improvement in the 
Company’s financial position. This sequence 
had, unfortunately, now been broken: 
although the activities of the Parent Company 
and its seven Subsidiaries had been well 
maintained during the year, the resultant 
available profit (after taxation at a consider- 
ably higher rate) had fallen sharply from the 
level of previous years. Despite this, how- 
ever, the financial position of the group was 
still commendably strong. 


GROUP TRADING PROFITS 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
for the year showed a group trading profit of 
£703,596 derived from total sales in value 
slightly higher than in the previous year, the 
respective contributions of Parent and Sub- 
sidiaries were 71 per cent and 29 per cent. 
The turnover of the Parent Company, though 
reduced by 4 per cent from 1954/5, was still 
only 1 per cent less than the average of the 
three preceding years; that of Subsidiaries 
was 13 per cent above the 1954/5 level. 


The Chairman then continued: 


In considering the analysis of earnings it 
may be observed that the ratio of Group 
Profits, before Tax, to net Capital employed 
(as shown in the Balance Sheet) has fallen 
during the year by some 4.5 per cent: after 
tax, the corresponding reduction is 3.3 per 
cent. Subsidiaries’ profits have likewise 
declined by 2.7 per cent and 3.5 per cent 
respectively. 

In considering the Trading results of the 
Parent Company it must be borne in mind 
that its products are extremely varied, and 
supplied to a wide range of industries, at 
home and abroad, for production of both 
capital and consumer goods; this is an 
element of strength, which, however, had 
disadvantages. Within these groups there is 
again considerable diversity in type, quality, 
and quantity of output; of profit margins 
ubtainable ; and in extent of demand from 
year to year. This is especially the case in 
respect to Steels. 


INCREASES IN COSTS OF MATERIALS 


Among the increases in costs of materials 
may be mentioned those of consumable pro- 
vess materials, such as sand, consumable 
stores of various kinds, grinding wheels, 
oxygen, etc., to an overall extent of some 
5 per cent. Coal and Coke have been 
increased in cost by some 11/13 per cent ; 
further increases have occurred since March 
1956. Substantial advances in costs of elec- 
tricity and gas have also occurred, while 
transport costs have likewise risen. Increases 
in costs of manufacturing materials, other 
than alloys, include an advance of about 
6 per cent on prices of Steel Plate and sec- 
tions (affecting the Engineering Department) 
late in 1955: the increase in scrap prices in 
December 1954 (which only partially affected 


the 1954/5 total costs) has been fully effec- 
uve in 1955/6; a further substantial advance 
has been made in scrap prices in the current 
year. As regards alloys: the price of 
Tungsten has remained fairly stable, but the 
world shortage of nickel has led to very 
substantial price increases in the marginal 
supplies available. On a total consumption 
of alloys, equivalent to some 10 per cent ot 
total turnover, thé estimated overall increase 
in cost is roughly 20 per cent. 


In 1954/5 there were two major wage 
advances, the first operative from April 
1954, and the second from March 1955, the 
effects of which were to some extent absorbed 
last year. Within five months of the previous 
wage settlement in March 1955 a further 
claim was lodged (based largely on conces- 
sions granted by the Nationalised industries) 
the effect of which is an estimated increase 
in our total labour costs of some 6 per cent. 
The effect of the various wage advances varies 
as between Departments and products: the 
overall result is an increase in production 
costs to the extent of 1 per cent plus. 


SELLING PRICES AND PROFIT MARGINS 


The selling prices of practically all the 
Company’s products (exckiding those of the 
Engineering and Trackwork Division) and the 
permissible margin of profit are controlled, 
directly or indirectly, under Statutory Regu- 
lations and through the agency of the Iron 
and Steel Board; all prices were also 
affected, in export markets, by the increasing 
intensity of foreign competition. There has 
thus been in a number of instances (of which 
steel castings are an example) a varying 
degree of delay in raising selling prices to 
offset these various cost increases: also, there 
has been a serious endeavour to avoid raising 
prices wherever possible. At present, price 
levels are fairly satisfactory. Another impor- 
tant factor is that of variation in demand for, 
and in production and sale of, various pro- 
ducts. In steel castings the tendency has 
again been towards production of lighter and 
smaller castings, with a proportionately 
higher process cost. In steels the tendency 
has been towards stainless and heat-resisting 
steels, and also towards sales at an earlier 
stage of process. Inadequacy (now fortu- 
nately being corrected) of external process 
facilities has also been experienced, which 
has tended to delay deliveries of orders 
actually on hand. 


ORDERS ON HAND 


Orders on hand are much greater both 
in volume and value than at this time last 
year, even if the large cement piant contract 
is excluded from the total, increases are 
shown in all the major departments. Present 
indications are that delays in deliveries are 
being overcome, at prices which should show 
a fair profit margin ; and engineering sales 
are likely to improve in the current year. It 
is reasonable to expect that (unless any serious 
increase in wages should occur) the trading 
results for the current year 1956/7 will be 
substantially better than those of 1955/6. 


The Company has again been active in 
the research field ; in which connection may 
be mentioned enquiry into the precipitation 
hardening qualities of stainless steels ; and 
study of the effect of increasing the manga- 
nese content of austenitic manganese steel. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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METAL CLOSURES 
LIMITED 


REPUTATION FURTHER ENHANCED 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Metal Closures Limited, was held on 
July 25th at West Bromwich. 


_Mr W. V. Esperson (the chairman) pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 
The accounts are a reflection of the intense 
activity of the company during the year under 
review. Our Consolidated Profit, before taxa- 
tion, is £401,184, an increase of £94,198, or 
approximately 30.68 per cent. After taxa- 
tion, the net result is £184,484, an increase 
of £53,772, or about 41 per cent. 


This increased profit is mainly due to, 
firstly, capital expenditure on plant ; secondly, 
a substantial increase in output and, thirdly, 
improved manufacturing methods. 


_ As stated in the Directors’ Report, applica- 

tion was made to the Treasury for consent 
to our issuing 1,250,000 ordinary shares of 
4s. each at par; a very large part of the 
capital we would obtain by the issue is re- 
quired for further manufacturing facilities, 
particularly for plant and sealing machines 
which we must provide in order effectually 
to handle our continually increasing bus'ness. 
We have received the sanction of the Trea- 
sury to the proposed issue. 


During the year we exported to 41 different 
countries, and the value was about 12 per 
cent greater than the previous year’s total. 
Practically without exception, the good work- 
manship and quality of these exports main- 
tained and even enhanced the reputation of 
the Company. We confidently anticipate that 
our exports during the current year will sur- 
pass in value those for the year under 
consideration. 


The example of America in the use of 


- glass containers is being steadily followed 


here, and we believe that this usage will 
ultimately consume a large number of out 
Closures. 


PROBLEM OF RISING COSTS 


At the last Annual Meeting I stated that 
over the past seven years our prices in respect 
of about 75 per cent of our products had been 
increased by only approximately 15 per cent 
despite the fact that the price of aluminium 
sheet during that period had been increased 
by 75 per cent and wages by about 100 per 
cent. Over the past 84 years the pr-ce of 
aluminium sheet has been increased by $0 per 
cent and the increase in wages by about 110 
per cent. It is now apparent that our metal 
and wages increases, so far materialised this 
year, will amount to approximately 5 per 
cent of our anticipated turnover. Despite all 
increases we have not increased our own 
selling prices in respect of at least 90 per cent 
of our productions, but have absorbed them 
by reason of increased efficiency and greater 
turnover. Very regretfully I have to say that 
there does not appear to be any further 
measures left to us to keep prices at their 
existing level. 


In regard to the future, our order book is 
in a satisfactory condition and the trend of 
business continues to be favourable, and 
subject to no unforeseen circumstances 
arising, I believe that the financial results 
of the current year will be virtually as 
satisfactory as those we have now under 
review. 

The report was adopted and resolutions 
increasing the authorised share capital of the 
Company and amending the Articles of Asso- 
ciation were approved. 
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CHUBB & SON’S LOCK & 
SAFE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


RECORD SALES AND LARGER PROFIT. 


The seventy-third annual general meet- 
ing of Chubb & Son’s Lock & Safe 
Company, Limited, was held on August Ist 
in London, Mr H. Emory Chubb, CBE, 
MIMechE, chairman and managing director, 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to March 31, 1956: 


I am pleased to report the achi¢vement of 
record sales by the Group. Last year I 
referred to the important part being played 
by our overseas subsidiaries, and this year 
we see the benefit of the capital expenditure 
invested therein. As a result our gross 
trading profit has increased from £250,258 
last year to £370,661. 


During the year we incurred capital 
expenditure amounting to £127,000 and 
from the note of capital commitments 
for home and overseas attached to the 
balance sheet you will realise that our ex- 
penditure during the coming year is likely to 
be greater still. 

In my review last year I referred to the 
intention of the Board to issue further 
Unsecured Notes. Arrangements are now 
being made to issue a further £150,000 of 
Unsecured Notes. and to add the existing 
Notes to the new issue, making a total of 
£200,000. 

Towards the end of the financial year we 
made an approach to Hobbs Hart & Com- 


pany Limited to take over their business by - 


an exchange of shares, and your consent to 
this was received at the Extraordinary 
General Meeting on May 2nd. I am glad to 
say that our offer was well received and we 
now nave 95 per cent acceptance of our 
proposals from the Hobbs Hart Shareholders. 
This firm recently celebrated the Centenary 
of its foundation and we have known them 
well for many years. They have supplied 
security work of high quality to many leading 
banks and have a reputation which commands 
much respect. 


GENERAL TRADING 
CONDITIONS 


As yet we have not felt the full impact 
of credit restriction and I feel it unwise for 
us not to be prepared to face the consequences 
of a reduction in our turnover. At the same 
time we should not forget that there are still 
new markets to be explored and we shall do 
our utmost to maintain the increased total 
of sales which has been evident during recent 
years. 


In order to broaden the basis of our activi- 
ties we are embarking on the manufacture 
of products other than our security work in 
certain of our overseas factories. These new 
lines are produced with our normal 
machinery and are likely to prove a 
worthy standby if at any time the sales 
of our security lines decrease. I might 
mention that in certain overseas markets our 
profit derived from these sources has been 
considerable 


It has often been suggested to me that as 
we have been in existence for so many years 
everyone who requires a safe has already been 
supplied. This, of course, is not the case, 


for so long as the world progresses, popula- 
tion and business risks to property are 
constantly increasing and the demand for 
protection is unending. There are still 
numerous big institutions which are extremely 
vulnerable to fire risk and no amount of 
insurance compensation would make up for 
the dislocation and loss incurred by the 
destruction of vital information. Each year 
we have the privilege of supplying protective 
equipment to companies with world-wide 
reputations, but much more remains to be 
done in this respect. 


PARENT COMPANY 


Here marked progress has been made by 
the Export Department, which, for.example, 
has supplied 77 per cent of the total output 
of this country of light safes and fire-resistant 
equipment to dollar countries, and 58.5 per 
cent of all heavy security equipment exported. 
In addition, our export, and indeed our home, 
order book is well supplied with work which 
will keep us busy for the current year, which 
is a most creditable,achievement. The output 
of locks is well in excess of any previous year 
and several important contracts have been 
obtained both at home and abroad. The lock 
business presents many problem. of its own, 
but we have adhered to quality and not given 
way to the cry for the production of cheap 
and inferior locks. At the factory our 
rearrangement of senior personnel has given 
good results and the management is respon- 
sible for a considerable increase in output 
without heavy expenditure on new buildings. 
As I said in my review last year, our sales 
organisation is largely dependent on the 
efficiency of our works, and I have 
reason to believe that this is still on the 
upward grade. 


OVERSEAS 


It is also satisfactory to realise that our 
sales of security work for Banks as well as 
for the general public has shown a marked 
increase in Australia. Visits here from that 
country are being made by members of the 
staff, and Mr L. W. Dunham, our Deputy 
Managing Director, called on our various 
Australian branches this year. 


Our sales of security work in South Africa 
are increasing. 
Africa and was fortunate in making a number 
of satisfactory contacts. 


Contrary to the experience of many British 
firms who have established works in Canada, 
I am glad to report that at the end of its 
second year Chubb Canada has made a satis- 
factory profit. The factory is being extended 
to cope with the increasing demands for 
security appliances made to the special 
requirements of that country. I hope and 
believe that at the end of the current 
year I may report considerable further 
expansion. 

In conclusion, I know you would wish me 
to express our gratitude to all of those who 
have contributed to the satisfactory results 
before you, and on your behalf I should 
like to convey your appreciation to all 
concerned. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


I visited South and East ~ 
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THE SUNGEI KRIAN 
RUBBER ESTATE LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 
SIR JOHN BARLOW’S STATEMENT 


The Forty-seventh Annual Genera! Meet 
ing of The Sungei Krian Rubber Estat: 
Limited was held on July 3lst in London 


The following is an extract from the circu 
lated statement of the Chairman, Sir John 1D) 
Barlow, Bart, MP: 


The profit for 1955 was £74,085 compared 
with £55,602 last year. Taxation require 
£37,500. £20,000 has been transferred to 
replanting reserve and £6,000 to reserve for 
depreciation of investments. The dividend 
for 1955 of 3s. per £1 stock unit less income 
tax will be paid as an interim dividend on 
July 26, 1956, and requires £13,127. The 
amount to be carried forward to next year’s 
accounts 1s £23,885. 


From the capital surplus account in the 
balance-sheet it will be seen that a final 
distribution of £35,190 was received from 
the liquidator of Chamek Rubber Estate 
Limited durimg the year. On October 25, 
1955, a capital surplus dividend of 4s. per {1 
stock unit requiring £30,440 was paid: this 
dividend was not subject to income tax. The 
total dividends to members in respect of the 
1955 accounts will be 7s. per £1 stock unit, 
of which 4s. was free of income tax. 


The crop for 1955 of 1,589,000 Ib was 
slightly lower than the previous year because 
of the areas which were cut down and 
replanted. The gross selling price of the 
crop was nearly 28d. per lb the cost of 
production nearly 20d. per Ib, excluding 
amortisation of the estates; thus the profit was 
approximately 8d. per Ib. In 1954 our costs 
were 13d. Ib and the crop was sold for 
184d. per lb, giving a profit of 54d. per |b. 
The reason for the proportionately smaller 
profit as the price of rubber rises is that the 
new rates of export , which were intro- 
duced on June 1, 1955, increase more steeply 
when the price of rubber exceeds 22d. per |b. 


COMMODITY PRICES COMPARED 


The following table shows the percentage 
increase in price of prominent industrial 
ities in the United States comparing 
January-September, 1939, with January-April, 
1954, 1955, and 1956. The figures are taken 
from the Survey of the Guarantee Trust 
Company of New York. 





1954 1955 1956 
Jan.-April] Jan. -Aprilj Jan. Apri! 





%, % % 
pee 180 212 315 
COMO 2s dxives 268 263 274 
Pig iron....... 172 173 188 
Fe 92 90 115 
RUBBER....... 29 107 131 














Rubber is still one of the commoditics 
which has increased least in price since 
before the war. “ If the May, 1956, price \ 
compared with the 1939 price the percentage 
increase is 90 per cent. So it will be seen 
that rubber has not shared in the general rise 
in prices to the same extent as have other 
industrial commodities. 

One of the main factors influencing the pricc 
of natural rubber is the price of the synthetic 
product, which now for over one 
third of the world’s supplies of rubber. Th< 

rice charged for synthetic rubber in the 
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per Ib). United States synthetic rubber costs 
27d. per Ib imported into England. As a 
certain amount of synthetic rubber is essential 
in industry, a consortium of companies are 
erecting a synthetic rubber plant in England 
capable of producing 50,000 tons per.annum. 
This will provide the United Kingdom with 
enough synthetic rubber each year and save 
us the expense of importing a dollar product 
from the USA. 


It has been estimated that 25 per cent of 
world requirements for rubber have to be 
natural rubber, 25 per cent synthetic rubber 
and the remaining 50 per cent can be either 
natural or synthetic depending on price. At 
present prices natural rubber is cheaper than 
synthetic rubber imported into Great Britain 
and is only a little more expensive than its 
synthetic counterpart in the USA. With the 
cost of power rising in the USA, manufac- 
tured products will probably cost more and 
synthetic rubber may go up in price. 


WORKERS’ WAGES 


The natural rubber producers now know 
the probable price their product will fetch 
in world markets, provided business activity 
is maintained at its present level. The largest 
single item in the cost of production of 
plantation rubber is wages, which account for 
over 50 per cent of the cost. Last month the 
workers on estates were granted a substantial 
increase in wages after negotiation with the 
workers’ union, who had started go-slow 
tactics to press their demands. Although high 
wages and a high standard of living are desir- 
able, it is essential for natural rubber pro- 
ducers not to let their costs increase too 
much by raising labourers’ wages steeply, 
otherwise we shall not be able to compete 
with synthetic rubber and there will be 
unemployment in Malaya. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
z 


SIMMS MOTOR UNITS 


At the Annual General Meeting of Simms 
Motor Units Limited held on July 27, 1956, 
Mr G. E. Liardet (Chairman) in the course 
of his speech said: 


Our overall financial position has been 
strengthened during 1955 and while net profit 
after Tax is 5 per cent less than 1954, this 
is consistent with the maintenance of price 
levels against the rising cost of wages and 
materials. Our turnover showed a substan- 
tial increase for both Home and Overseas 
Markets. 


We have acquired a number of smaller 
Companies, thus spreading the range of our 
products over a much wider field. 


The Group surplus before Taxation 
amounts to £1,038,725. After Taxation, 
£523,525, and pre-acquisition profits and 
losses transferred to Capital Reserve, £2,949. 
the sum available to the Shareholders of 
Simms amounts to £512,251 compared with 
£544,249 in 1954. The addition of the 
amount brought forward from 1954 makes a 
total of £780,110. Your Directors have set 
aside £214,250 to General Reserves and 
£100,000 to Plant Replacement Reserve and 
recommend a Dividend of Is. 9d. on each 
Ordinary Share for the year 1955, leaving 
£359,664 to be carried forward into 1956. 


In considering the immediate future it 
would be wrong to underestimate our diffi- 
culties. Costs are rising, and due to the 
Credit Squeeze we cannot look to increased 
turnover to enhance the smaller profit margin 
which appears inevitable this year. 


Taking a longer view, great benefit will 
undoubtedly arise from large-scale technical 
development, and in expansion into other 
industries through our Subsidiary Companies. 








HACKBRIDGE AND 
HEWITTIC ELECTRIC 


FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Hackbridge and Hewittic Electric Company 
Limited was held on July 27th in London, 
Mr Anthony M. Browne (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presiding. . 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts : 


The trading profit of the Group amounts 
to £534,079 against £524,931 for the previous 
year, 


There is available a net profit of the 
Group, before Taxation, of £461,957 against 
£462,218 for the previous year. 


After making provision for taxation of 
£259,428 (as against £248,934 the previous 
year), adding an amount of £15,000 from 
provision for taxation no longer required, 
and other adjustments, there is £275,718 
available for distribution, as compared with 
£267,337. 


The Directors recommend the transfer of 
£100,000 to General Reserve and the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 17 per cent 
making a total of 23 per cent on the present 
ordinary capital of £750,000. 


As at March 3lst last Current Assets 
exceeded Current Liabilities by £1,634,952. 


As the Authorised Capital has now been 
fully issued the Directors consider that it 
would be wise to seek authority from Stock- 
holders to effect an increase above actual re- 
quirements by the creation of 1 million 
Ordinary Shares of 5s. each making the total 
Authorised Capital £1,350,000. In so doing, 
the Directors wish to state that they have 
no present intention of making any new 
issue. : 


Your Company is now in its fiftieth year 
of operation. Founded in August 1906 under 
the name of Westinghouse Cooper Hewitt 
Company (later changed to Hewittic), it then 
became associated with the Hackbridge 
Electric Construction Company (Trans- 
former makers), with whom it later became 
one group in association with the New 
Switchgear Construction Company. 


During this time the development of the 
specialist manufacture of transformers, 
rectifiers and switchgear originally started by 
each division has been the main concern of 
the Company, which has continued to main- 
tain a leading position in the Industry in 
respect of these products. 


EXPORT OUTPUT MAINTAINED 


During the past year a good export output 
has been maintained, in spite of the con- 
tinuously increasing competitive position 
from Continental manufacturers and also 
from indigenous manufacturing companies. 
The Directors and Senior members of our 
staff have maintained contacts with our 
clients overseas by personal visits. All our 
members and overseas Engineers who visit 
us when in England report on the good 
service and high reputation of the plant 
supplied. 


At home the expansion programmes of the 
Central Electricity Authority and Area 
Boards and of the British Railways and 
London Transport should, it is hoped, con- 
tinue to provide an increasing scope for our 
products. These Undertakings have taken 
the greater part of our home output in the 
past, and the performance of the plant and 
the service given by the Company have 
earned their confidence, and everything is 
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being done to have available in the Factory 
all the process equipment for manufacturing 
and testing the largest units in accordance 
with the latest practice. 

We are happy to be able to add that our 
order book ‘ensures that we shall be fully 
employed in all divisions during the coming 
year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the proposed increase of capital was 
approved. 


THE TRUSTEES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


SIR EDWIN HERBERT’S REVIEW 





The Sixty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
was held on August Ist at Winchester House, 
E.C.2. Sir Edwin Herbert, KBE, the Chair- 
man, in the course of his speech, said: 


Once again I am able to present to you 
accounts which I hope you will consider 
satisfactory. . 


The gross revenue from Interest and Divi- 
dends at £563,220 shows an increase of 
£81,032 over the previous year. 


Winchester House continues to be fully 
let. The expenses of running the buildin 

continue, however, to rise, and the continua 
increases in the prices of fuels, and the recent 
rating re-valuation, have contributed to the 
drop in revenue from this source by as much 
as £12,332, when compared with the previous 
year. 


The net revenue for the year after provid- 
ing for taxation of £240,078 amounts to 
£294,016. We now recommend a final divi- 
dend of 15 per cent on the Ordinary Stock 
(making 22 per cent for the year). 


The market value of our investments at 
£9,400,874 shows a surplus of {4,992,244 
over the book value last year. This, I think 
you will agree, reflects a position of great 
strength which should enable us to weather 
any storms which may arise through unsettled 
conditions at home and abroad. 


Our Revenue Reserves and unappropriated 
profits now stand at the substantial figure of 
over £750,000. It must also be borne in 
mind that our recent issue of Ordinary 
Shares will produce, after expenses, a sum 
of approximately £370,000 to the credit of 
our Share Premium account. In all a sum 
in excess of one million pounds. 


At this stage you will no doubt wish to 
know what are our prospects for the coming 
year. The effects of the credit squeeze being 
exercised by Her Majesty’s Government are 
slowly beginning to emerge. The severe 
competition from Germany and Japan is 
making it more difficult for our manufac- 
turers to pass increased costs on to the 
buyers, and, in consequence, one sees that 
profit margins are decreasing, and this in turn 
is leading to lower profits. The present high 
cost of labour is tending to force our indus- 
tries to look into the possibilities of automa- 
tion, and whilst this and lack of overseas 
orders will, in the short term, bear hardly 
on part of our labour force, as exemplified 
in the recent reductions of staff in some 
industries, it must, in the long term, enable 
us to compete more favourably with our 
competitors abroad. 


The best managed companies have always 
adopted a conservative attitude towards dis- 
tributions of earnings, and this, coupled with 
our well spread portfolios, should enable me 
to present to you next year, figures which 
will bear comparison with those now before 
you. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
FREEHOLD AND 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES 


PROBLEM OF EVER-RISING COSTS 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The London County Freehold and Leasehold 
Properties Limited was held on July 30th in 
London. Mr Thomas J. Cullen (Chairman 
and Managing Director) presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: Our gross rental 
income for the year was £2,451,950 ; to this 
should be added £30,436 interest receivable 
on our loan in Rhodesia, making a total of 

‘2,482,386, being £142,826 more than last 
year. After tax (other than profits tax attri- 
butable to dividends) and interest the net 
revenue was £365,664. 


The increase in gross income was £143,163 
and the increased outgoings, including tax 
(other than profits tax attributable to divi- 
dends) amounted to £75,439. A substantial 
portion of the additional gross income is due 
to the payments by tenants towards the 
increased cost of services and repairs under 
the Housing Repairs and Rents Act, 1954; 
but, on the other hand, the major portion of 
the increased outgoings is due to the rise in 
the cost of services, maintenance and manage- 
ment since the passing of the Act. Under 
the Act the amount recoverable is limited to 
the increased cost from 1939 up to the date 
of the passing of the Act in August, 1954, 
and our Accounts serve to emphasise how 
inadequate these allowances now are. 


It is hoped that this result, in a year of 
ever-increasing costs, will be considered satis- 
factory by stockholders. 


The Government have definitely promised 
a general review of the Rent Acts and-I am 
sure it will be realised that to continue to 
hold down rents where they are inclusive of 
services is quite unreasonable in these days 
of rising costs. 


Some people at the moment appear to 
think the general remedy for all our ills is 
for the Local Authority to take over all houses 
and flats which are rent-controlled. 


I am convinced that public authorities 
could not manage blocks of flats with services 
ecunomically and efficiently, and that it would 
be very much against the interests of the 
tenants that they should attempt to do so. 


A word might here be said about the new 
rating valuations. Generally speaking, the 
changes made in our properties are not very 
significant. But they have revealed more 
sharply the rent anomalies of controlled 
dwellings. 


The two increases in profits tax—a tax that 
seems to me quite illogical—will substantially 
increase mext year’s outgoings. Our in- 
creased income from lettings during the past 
year will, however, provide a sum sufficient 
to more than cover that increase. The 
demand for all our properties—both residen- 
tial and commercial—is insistent and we 
continue to do our utmost to give our tenants 
good service and good value. We are entitled 
to look forward to continued improvement in 
our net income. 


Our plans in Rhodesia are progressing 
favourably. We expect very shortly to enter 
into contracts that will enable us to confirm 
the establishment of a permanent Branch 
— if Salisbury and a Subsidiary Company 

ere. 


The report was adopted and at a subse- 
quent Extraordinary General Meeting the 
conversion of 122,122 New Ordinary Shares 
into Stock was sanctioned. 


ALLIED SUMATRA 
PLANTATIONS LIMITED 


The Thirtieth Annual General Meeting of 
Allied Sumatra Plantations Limited was held 
on July 31st in London. 


Mr A. L. Mathewson, OBE, chairman, 
who presided, in the course of his speech, 
said : After charging depreciation and a pro- 
vision for renewal of planted areas, the 
combined profits of the subsidiary companies 
amounted to Rupiah 21,852,459. However, 
provision for Indonesian company tax and 
Government levy brings the net local 
currency profit for the year down to 
Rupiah 8,575,281, of which under current 
Indonesian exchange regulations slightly less 
than Rp. 4 million will, subject to permit, be 
remittable. 

The directors recommend the payment of 
a dividend of 74 per cent less income tax, 
which will absorb £60,375. 


Indonesia’s first elected Government have 
now formulated and are submitting to Par- 
liament a Foreign Investment Bill, the pre- 
amble to which states : 


“ Capital is required to accelerate economic 
development in Indonesia and to increase 
national production in order to arrive at an 
improved standard of living of the popula- 
tion : the capital which is available at present 
in Indonesia is not as yet sufficient for that 
aim and consequently it is considered 
expedient to attract foreign capital for invest- 
ment in Indonesia; in order to promote 
interest abroad in capital investment in 
Indonesia it appears expedient that next to 
regulations guaranteeing the interests of 
national development, regulations be estab- 
lished determining the necessary facilities 
and guarantees for foreign investment in clear 
stipulations in order to remove all hesitation 
in this sphere.” 


As we all know, the demand for capital 
for development purposes throughout the 
world far outruns available resources ; and 
a process of selection becomes inevitable. 
Since nothing succeeds like-success, it is 
highly important to Indonesia, in common 
with all other countries seeking foreign 
investment, that the current experience of 
the general body of us existing enterprises 
should provide definite incentives. 


As at present adumbrated the Foreign 
Investment Bill provides no sufficiently clear- 
cut indications of the policy of Indonesia’s 
new Government in relation to foreign 
enterprise in general and the vital plantation 
section in particular. .It is plainly desirable 
that their intentions should be made un- 
equivocally clear at the earliest possible date 
so that the future policies in relation to 
Indonesia of this and other plantation com- 
panies can be properly decided. 

The relative desiderata are well known to 
Indonesian Ministers. To cite only one or 
two of these. Even in a matter so funda- 
mental as land tenuré, estate owners remain 
almost entirely in the dark as regards the 
future terms and conditions on which estate 
lands may be held. In the new bill 30 
years is suggested as the normal duration of 
a lease or in some cases up to 40 years—a 
period demonstrably inadequate for long- 
term enterprise such as rubber, oil palm, or 
tea growing, in which the most pressing 
problem is how to speed modernisation of 
obsolescent plantations by large-scale re- 
planting. Then again it remains puzzling to 
the investor why a country which needs and 
desires to expand exports and foreign 
exchange earnings should single out its own 
export industries for discouragement through 
differential rates of exchange. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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TENNANT BROTHERS, 
LIMITED 


HEALTHY SALES POSITION 


The seventy-fourth annual general mect- 
ing of Tennant Brothers, Limited, was held 
on August Ist at Sheffield, Mr H. K. Wilson 
(chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended March 3), 
1956: 


During the year under review important 
developments have taken y © pro- 
posal to associate with Whitbread and Com- 
pany, Limited, met with the overwhelming 
approval of the Members. Towards the end 
of the financial year we began negotiations 
for the acquisition of the business of Clark- 
son’s Old Brewery Barnsley, Limited. These 
are approaching a successful conclusion. 


The five-year plan is in full swing. Ar 
the present time we have actually in building 
five new public houses. Plans are also being 
prepared for nine others. Last year I re- 
ported that Wiley and Company, Limited, 
had achieved a record turnover. This has 
been improved upon by over a quarter of a 
million pounds sterling. In the Brewery and 
Bottling Departments both turnover and 
barrelage have this year shown a very con- 
siderable increase—in fact, by 10.9 per cent 
on 1954-55. 


The Consolidated profit of £285,270 shows 
an increase of £58,631 compared with the 
previous year. The Net Profit shows an 
advance, being £9,008 higher at £121,206. 
It is gratifying to be able to recommend a 
total distribution for the year of 174 per cent 
against 13} per cent last year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


WILLIAM HANCOCK 
& COMPANY 


The sixty-ninth annual general meeting of 
William Hancock & Company Limited was 
held on July 26th, in iff, Colonel J. 
Gerald Gaskell, CB, TD, DL (Chairman and 
Managing Director), iding. The following 
is an extract from his circulated statement: 


The profit for-the year, before taxation, 
shows an increase from last year’s figure of 
£236,462 to £276,589. Our sales of draught 
and bottled beers have each shown an in- 
creas¢ amounting in all to about 3 per cent 
for the year, which is slightly more than the 
previous year’s reduction.. In addition, it 's 
satisfactory to record that the sales in all 
our other departments have improved, 
namely, the Catering Department, Wine and 
Spirit Department and the Soft Drinks 
Department. 

The consolidated net profit, after charging 
taxation, shows an improvement from 
£96,902 to £109,116, which I think you can 
consider to satisfactory. 

The Balance Sheet shows a healthy pos'- 
tion, and the General Reserve has now 
reached the satisfactory figure of £800,000. 

As to the future of all businesses, includ- 
ing our own, it is not possible to form any 
opinion. We feel that we have built up 2 
substantial goodwill among our custome!s 
in spite of increased competition. 

I mentioned last year that this industry 
badly needed relief in taxation in the form 
of a reduction in Beer Duty, but I am afraid 
my appeal fell on stony d. I still fee! 





that special consideration is due to the brew- 
ing trade for the immense burden of taxation 
that it has shouldered so long. 


The report was adopted. 
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CHAKRINGTON, 
GARDNER, LOCKET 
& COMPANY 


OVERALL TRADE EXPANSION 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Charrington, Gardner, Locket & Company, 
Limited, was held on July 27th in London, 
= John Charrington (the Chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

It is pleasing to be able to report a further 
improvement this year in the trading results. 

= fel — in all markets— 
especially oil—and profits have improved 
by £96,436 before taxation. However, 
approximately one-third of this increase was 
brought about by the effect of the sharp rise 
in coal and coke prices in July, 1955, on our 
stocks at that date. 

The tax charge is £184,603, which is 
£44,581 higher than a year ago, and the profit 


for the year after taxation at £140,752 shows 
an increase of £51,855 over last year. 


CONFIDENT OF CONTINUED PROGRESS 


Our sales of Fuel Oil have exceeded our 
en “: cae beeh made for 

¢ possibility in building up our delivery 
plant, and as a result our service throughout 
was kept at the highest level of i 
I look forward with 
progress. 

Despite the rapid expansion of our sales 
of fuel oil, we have, during the year, also 
sold more coal and coke than ever before. 


Although the percentage of house coal in 
our domestic trade grows less and that of 
coke greater, it is encouraging to be able to 
state that we find no falling off in the demand 
for solid fuel. 

It would seem that the Clean Air Bill will 
soon become an Act of Parliament, and as 
we have made a feature of encouraging the 
sale of smokeless fuel at all depots for some 
few years now, I believe that we shall be well 
placed for the future in all areas, whether 
smokeless or not. 


to continued 
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apie. em ee eens coal 
trade w! your pany handles has been 
further developed during the year, and I 
think this growth is due in no small measure 
as the efforts made to +g 0 go ent to 

; consumption o y increased 


Our general lighterage trade has been well 
maintained. We have again had a busy and 
profitable year at our barge building yard 
at Dartford. 


We are proceeding steadily with the provi- 

sion of further plant and equipment for our 
fuel oil business and with the mechanisation 
of coal handling at'depots. We are at the 
same time finding that continued increases 
in the price of coal and coke necessitate con- 
siderable additional working capital. 
_ These needs can be met only partially from 
internal sources and there can be no doubt 
that, if the healthy expansion of the Com- 
pany is not to be frustrated, further capital 
must be sought before long. 


The report was adopted and the total divi- 
dend of 15 per cent was approved. 





APPOINTMENTS 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 


NYASALAND 


UCT vestig MOR BAe RAE BATE 
ANCH : MINISTRY OF 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Successful for the above posts will be 


1. INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATOR 
The salary oa post will be determined 
with the qualifications and experience 


he tndealy conweed, oe ee = a ee 
sions proposed tariff 
eR ——- An i and judicial pao | 


e 
mn a responsible capacity in business or 
manufacturing industries is essential. Academic or 
professional qualifications particularly related to the 
problems of indus’ and commerce would be 
as previous connection with and 
participation in tariff work. The work to be done will 





require an nding of industrial processes and the 

paci penetrate thoroughly the costs and workings 
of ie If the applicant is not already familiar 
with the machinery of import duty tarifig and win i 
be x familiarise himself rapidly with 


he will be required to 
these matters. 


5 INVESTIGATOR 

fae conte candidate will work as a member of the 
organisation for the examination of applications for tariff 
protection or rebates of duty for industries. His special 
duties will be to make costing examinations into industries 
in order to determine costs of production and establish 


nomi i trial subjects as may be required. 

*orhe cals ort determined. the qualifications and 
¢ person appointed. 

orenalifications required are a professional qualifica- 

tion in cost accounting (c.g., A.C.W.A.), together —_ 

such personal experience in industry, in a ofessiona 

or executive capacity, as to be able to make Cay 

investigations into a variety of industries. Experience in 
tariff work would be advantageous. 


MS - 
ine Noun poss. Frill be 2 matter for negotiation with 
the successful candidates ; provision will be made for 
by -— MH “Aeotieate, iving full details of age, 
quali tions, experience, marital status, present ane u- 
ments, and the names and addresses of two referees, 


t to: 

Public Service Attaché, Rhodesia Howse, 429 Strand, 
London, W.C.2, by August 21, 1956. 
TATISTIC AN uired leading London Advertising 

ay oe ay SF primarily for the analysis 
of television research data, and also - ee SS 

onnec mer research pr —_ 

R - ‘ie = “Foose and Rubicam, Limited, 285 





esearch mh 
~~ ¥ d f the appointment of 
PPLICATIONS are invited for a 
Director of The Acton Society Trust. The Salary 
offered will-depend on qualifications and experience, with 
@ starting rate of not less than £1,250.—Applications and 
requests for further information should be addressed to 
the Secretary, at 39 Welbeck Street, London, W.1. 
Closing date for applications, September 15, 1956. 


COMMERCIAL ENGINEERS 


(ELECTRICAL) 
A vacancy exists with the United Kingdom Atomic 
oe Te a Industrial . in the Commercial 
of the Technical Branch, Industrial 
Group Headquarters, Risley, Warrington, Lancs. 


DUTIES : 
TEs Cuties easoiate® with cits are a 
undertaki ————- for the suscsament of the 
economical a commercial aspects of nuclear power 
candidate will primarily closely 
associated with the development nuclear power ti 
by the supply within the U.K. It 
will be necessary for him to acquire a understanding 
of the vari i s —y LAF - 
Group. Opportuni lor a period 
initial training specialised field 


QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE : 

ndidates should have a in Electrical Enginecer- 
™ of the Institution ¢ 
essential, a candidates should preferably have had 
costs of electrical gencration and 


Experience in the field of Metallurgy 
tional qualification, but is not essential. 
SALARY : 

Will be assessed within the scale, £1,705-£1,980. 
A contributory Pension Scheme is in operation. 

An Authority house for renting by married staff may 
be available in due course, or, alternatively, substantial 
o — may be given towards legal expenses incurred 

vate 


a Same persons are invited to send a postcard, 
woting eference 1547, for application f . to the 
¢cruitment Officer, UKAEA. (.G.) Headquarters, 
Risley, Warrington, Lancs. 

Closing date : August 17, 1956. 


will be an addi- 





XPORT SALES.—A ‘company in_ London, 
which is rapidly developing sales of its pro- 
ducts in all parts of the world, has vacancies for 
three men (27-35) in its export division. This 
division’s work includes the development and 
consolidation of overseas distribution and the 
negotiation of sales with foreign authorities and 
international organisations. Applicants must have 
had wide experience of these and other aspects 
of overseas sales. Within a year of joining the 
department they will be expected to fill senior 
positions. Starting salary £800-£1,000.—Send a 
card for further details to Box 897, c/o 
ixons, 1-9 Hills Place, London, W.1. 


CIENTIFIC COMPUTING IN IBM.—Young men and 

women trained as mathematicians, or as engineers or 
scientists with a good mathematical backgound are needed 
to help in the formation of a scientific and technical 
computing group. Members of this group will operate a 
scientific computing centre in the London area, based on 
a high-speed digital computer. They will also work with 
outside organisation throughout the country advising on 
the use of IBM equipment for scientific work and assist- 
ing in the setting up and operation of computing instaila- 
tions within these organisations. Members of this group 
will be provided with an initial period of training in the 
London data processing centre. Opportunities will be 
provided later for specialisation within this centre, on 
particular types of equipment or computing application. 
Other opportunities will arise for regional work in_con- 
nection with assistance to organisations.— Please 
write in first instance to Personnel Manager, IBM United 
Kingdom Limited, 100 Wigmore Street, London, W.1, 
quoting Reference S.C.1. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 


NYASALAND 


VACANCIES: STATISTICIANS 
TRAL AFRICAN STATISTICAL OFFICE 
MINISTRY OF FINANCE 

Applicants, under .35, must possess, or obtain this 
summer, a First or Second Class Honours degree (or 
equivalent qualification) in Statistics, Ma 
Economics or other appropriate subject. All applicants 
must have taken a University course in Statistics or have 
passed the ions of an approved statistical society. 

Starting salary 


(Men) £800-£1,100, dependi on lificati nd 
experience, on scale rising to i600. =~ 


(Women) £680-£840, depending on qualificati ind 
experience, on scale rising to £1,280 i . 
Senior Posts, with salaries of up to £2,850, filled by 
TLL: ‘he chownness be made, in certai 
.B.: can 
National Service in the assessment pA BBY 
an Honours graduate without experience could start at 


£1,000 p-a. 

from the Federal 
Public Services Attaché, Rhodesia Flouse 429 Strand. 
London, W.C.2. Closing date August 18th. eg 


Grsouats in Economics with “first” or 
a * Honours 





second” ay n . — 4 
Theory Statistics, Of rescarc w 
in Department Interna cre 
Con £600 (according to quali- 
tions) with su tion benefits.—Apply, in writing, 
ving full details of 


lifications and cxaperience, to the 
, International Wool Secretariat, land House, 
18-20, Regent Strect, London, S.W.1, marking cover 
“E.C. Confidential.” 








RADUATE (economics and business administration), 
of Frankfurt University and London School 
Economics, seeks career with British or American firm 
or financial institution operati in Germany. He 
possesses initiative and tact, a is willing to incur 
responsibility. Age 24. German nationality. —Box 480. 


Woean. 12 yrs. Supervisor Calculating Dept., sceks 
similar pos. in London or Staines area.—Box 479. 


S Miche look, pela tothe dunowe te whe peney. is 
’ ght loo to t ers in the policy, too 
widely accepted, of switching the instrument of official 

action to hortatory talk. The 
factual background is provided in an analysis entitled 
Credit Contraction Halted. 

THE BANKER in its new format has been the subiect 
of widespread, and favourable, comment. The August 
issue presents in addition The Battle of Mortgage Rates. 
by John Marvin; Principles and Mechanics of Monetary 
Control, by Professor F. W. Paish and R. Alford: 
Commonwealth Development Now; Five Years of Legal 
Aid; and, as e¢very month, the lively commentary by 
Sir Oscar Hobson, “ As I See it.” Price 2s. 6d. monthly 
from Socket or a specimen copy from 9.E. Poultry 





HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest range 

of books on Economics, Politics, History, Anthro- 

pology and the Social Sciences. World-wide mailing 

service. Second-hand books bought.—11-12 Clements Inno 
Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


HIP-IN-BOTTLE-MAKERS ! Free service! Young 
J man bo full bottles of Duff Gordon's EL CID 
Amontillado Sherry, returns them ready for insertion of 
ship. Prompt, conscientious work guaranteed. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, ¢tc. Also 
many practical (non-cxamination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, 
mentioning ¢xamination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 





The Economist: Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Europe (except Poland 


Canada ; $21.50 or £7.14s. Gibraltar, Malta : £3.! 
East Africa : £5.5s. Hongkong : £7 
Egypt : €5.5s. India & Ceylon : & 


: £4. iran: £6 : & New Zealand : £9 (sterling) S. America and W. indies : £7.15s. 
ean lerael : £6 = igeri Gold Coast : £55 Sudan : £5.10s. 
: & i : & Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
ies: £6.15s. Rhodesia (N. & S.) : €5.10s. U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14. 
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, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newspaper, Lrp., 
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Imagine a farming world 
withour oil! 


As population increases, so must the food supply. 
Obviously. Yet, without proper implements — 
tractors, combines — agricultural progress as we 
know it could not have been achieved. For it is such 
equipment that permits more intensive, more 
productive and more profitable farming. And it is 
oil that runs this equipment, helps maintain and 
protect it. Caltex, in supplying finer fuels and 
lubricants to the peoples of 67 free nations, is indeed 
gratified to be part of this immeasurably 

important cycle. 


PARTNER IN PROGRESS 
IN 67 LANDS 


Serving Europe + Africa * Asia * Australia * New Zealand 
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